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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
——— 


In our next we shall resume the *‘ Com- 
pendium of County History,” .with the first 
rtion of the extensive County of York. 

e shall be obliged to any of our Corre- 
spondents for correct lists of the seats, free 
of postage, specifying in which Riding they 
are included. 

€., of Westminster would feel obliged to 
any of our Correspondents for any particulars 
of the Thorowgood, Roberts, or Maples fa- 
milies, as connected with the Lords Tor- 
rington; and what were their arms? Also 
any particulars of the family of ‘* Allen of 
the City of Westminster.” Elizabeth, dau. 
of Mr. John Allen, married William, fifth 
Earl of Coventry. 

R. C. H. wishing to illustrate the Hun- 
dred of Westbury, in Wilts, by an engraved 
portrait of James Ley, Earl of Marlborough, 
who was buried at Westbury, under a mag- 
nificent tomb, will esteem himself much ob- 
liged for any information respecting a good 
original portrait of the said Berl 

fir. Fossroke, in answer to the querist 
concerning the Kyrle pedigree, observes, 
that he communicated some authentic parti- 
culars on the subject to the Rev. John 
Webb, to whom, therefore, application must 
be made. 

A Friend of the Editor would be obliged 
by the communication of any original papers 
eoncerning the Clinton family ene shall 
be honourably restored), or information if 
any such papers are locked up in libraries, 
The object is purely literary. 

Paros says, ‘*I have been at a loss to 
determine the signification of the word Firth 
or Forth. In works on the geography of 
Scotland, it is always written Firth. John- 
son, in his Dictionary, has it Frith; and in 
his Tour to the Hebrides, Firth; and in 
Leicestershire, several places are called 
Friths, such as Braunstone Frith, Kirby 
Frith, and others. If some of your inge- 
nious Correspondents will give me the pro- 
per orthography and etymology of this 
word, it will much oblige me.” 

G. H. W. observes, **The Rev. Mr. 
Newell, in his remarks on Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village, page 67, says, ‘ Conjecture 
has been at a loss for the meaning of the 
word Auburn. No village so named in Eng- 
land has been suggested, nor can I discover 
any trace of such in Ireland, for it does not 
appear that Lishoy or Kilkenny-West (the 
adjoining rish), was ever called Auburn.’ 
Now in the Morning Herald for the 10th 
of March last, in the report of a trial that 
took place at Lincoln, John Pearson states, 
©] reside at Auburne in this county.’ Mr. 
Newell, by the way, miscalls Goldsmith’s 
village Lishoy ; it should be Lissoy.”—The 





same Correspondent is informed, that the 
Baronetcy to which the present — of 
Winchester has succeeded, is one of Nova 
Scotia, hitherto deemed extinct. 

A Soutu Saxon remarks, ‘* There is 
mentioned in the first volume of Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, p. 12, note, ‘an exact 
diary’ of John Strype’s Life by himself, in 
a way that seems to imply that it was ac- 
tually existing. It is also said in the same 
note, that ‘ six volumes of his letters were 
in 1788 in the possession of the Rev.’ Mr. 
Knight of Milton in Cambridgeshire. Some 
of his papers are in the Lansdown collection 
at the British Museum; but I[ do not find 
the diary there; nor do J know whether the 
letters in the Museum are those which were 
formerly in Mr. Knight’s possession. Can 
you direct me to any source of information 
on this subject ? Any information respect- 
ing Mr. Strype or his papers would be ac- 
ceptable.” 

SueEptoniensis will see the jetton, found 
in making a new entrance to Shepton Mal- 
let, engraved in Snelling’s View of Jettons 
or Counters, Plate II. Nos. 27 et seq. 

The piece of stamped lead bearing a rose 
and rose-bud, and the initials H. CR. found 
with a fragment of red woollen cloth attach- 
ed to it, by Mr. Yates in his garden at Bir- 
mingham, is an old specimen of the mark 
which the manufacturer has for centuries, 
and still attaches to the articles of his pro- 
duction. 

J. D. is too superficial ; Spencer’s ‘* Eng- 
lish Traveller,” and the other book he re- 
fers to, may be very “a compilations, but 
they are not works of authority, or contain- 
ing any original information. We would 
recommend our essayist to consult higher 
authorities. 

In answer to Sussex1ensis, vol. xcv. i. 
98, Nepos begs to inform him that the 
conventual seal of the Priory of Sela is en- 
gtaved in vol. Liv. p. 319, and noticed by 
Mr. Gough, ibid. p. 494. 

B. B. states, in answer to Clericus, 
Oxon. (vol. xcv. ii. 590) that ‘he can have 
no great — in obtaining information 
respecting Mr. Norris, the worthy founder 
of the Professorship which goes by his name 
at Cambridge. That gentleman’s widow is 
still living. She married, 2dly, Thos. Fau- 
quier, esq. Gentleman Usher to Queen Char- 
lotte, who is very lately deceased. (see vol. 
xcv. ii, p. 647.) Mr. Norris left one only 
sister, married to Anthony Aufrere, esq. of 
Hoveton House in Norfolk; she died in 
1816, leaving 11 children, most of them mar- 
ried. Her eldest son, now residing in Italy, 
is a constant reader, and has been a frequent 
contributor to your pages.” (See p. 296.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——-o— 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM THE LATE PROFESSOR MARTYN, 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, March 1g. 
HE inclosed original Letter writ- 
ten by the late learned and la- 
mented Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, contains some 
original biographical anecdotes, a spe- 
cies of information for which the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine has ever been pre- 
eminently distinguished ; it is therefore 
presumed that it will be deemed ac- 
ceptable to many of your readers. 
Yours, &c. T. FAULKNER. 


“Thomas Hodges, D. D.* Dean of 
Hereford, had three sons, 1. Thomas, 
whose son Thomas was Attorney Ge- 
neral at Barbadoes, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and F.R.S. He had 
two sons, Thomas and John; the lat- 
ter was a Colonel in the Guards; and 
one daughter Elizabeth, married to 
John Hadley of East Barnet, esq. ; 
Vice-President of the Royal Society, 
and improver of the quadrant. They 
had one son John. 

‘ 2. Nathaniel, was a physician, and 
one of those who were appointed by 
the College to attend the infected dur- 
ing the great plague in London in 
1665, ae has left the only authentic 
account of it under the title of Aojuo- 
Ayia; sive, Pestis nuper apud Popu- 
lum Londinensem grassantis Narratio 
Historica. London, 1672,” 8vo. A 
translation of this, with additions, was 
ublished by Dr. Quincy in 1720. 
Dr. Nathaniel Hodges lived in the 
‘sana of St. Stephen Walbrook, and 
earned the rudiments of his practice 
trom St. Theodore de Mayerne. He 
never cauglit the distemper, though he 
rescribed daily to the poor at his own 
jouse, as well as to others abroad, and 
took no precaution, except a gill of 
sack occasionally for refreshment in 


* See Hist. of Kensington, p. 232, 4to 
edition, 








his walks. He died a prisoner for 
debt in Ludgate f. 

3. Richard, married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of William Russell, esq. 
They had one daughter, who married 
Thos. Bulkley, esq. 

‘4. Rhoda, the only daughter of Dr. 
Thomas Hodges, born 1635, married 
my great grandfather, John Martyn, 
merchant of London, 1660. She bore 
him seven children, and died in 1706. 

I have none of the works of Dr. 
Thos. Hodges, mentioned in your 
book, but I have two other Sermons, 
viz. :— 

1. The growth and spreading of 
Heresie, set forth in a Sermon preach- 
ed before the Honourable House ‘of 
Commons, on the 10th day of March, 
being the day of their public Fast and 
Humiliation for the growth of Heresie. 
By Thomas Hodges, Minister of God's 
Word, at Kensington, London, 1647, 
4to. 

2. Sion’s Hallelujah, set forth in a 
Sermon preached before the Right 
Honourable House of Peers in the 
Abbie Church of Westminster, on 
Thursday, June 28, being the day of 
public Thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for his Majestie’s safe Return. By 
Tho. — Rector Ecclesiz de Ken- 
sington, London, 1660. He had the 
thanks of the Lords, and was desired 
to print it. Was not my great great- 
— and your Vicar, a sort of 

icar of Bray? 

The Dictionary of Dr. Littleton ft, 


my grandfather’s predecessor in your 





+ Of Dr. Nath. Hodges, there is a fuller 
memoir in Chalmers’s Biog. Dict, 

t See Hist. of Chelsea, pp. 53, 55, 255. 
The late Professor communicated many va- 
luable additions and corrections to the His- 
tory of Chelsea, all of which will be incor- 
porated in the second edition now preparing 
for the press. 
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Rectory, was in general use I well re- 
member, till Ainsworth superseded 
it. He indulged himself in a strange 
pen, under the word concurro; for the 

nglish of which he gives concur, or 
condog. Dulce est desipere, but it 
should be in loco; and surely in so 
grave a book as a Dictionary, one 
should not expect to find any thing so 
light. I do not say that | have seen 
it*, but I have formerly heard it laughed 
at; and it was brought to my recollec- 
tion lately by Mr. Beloe in the 4th vo- 
lume of his Anecdotes. 

1 beg leave to consider Sir Hans 
Sloane as one of my patrons. The 
condescension of the venerable and 
amiable old gentleman to me when a 
schoolboy, will never be forgotten by 
me, and his figure is even now pre- 
sented to my eye in the most lively 
manner, as he was sitting fixed by age 
and infirmity in his arm-chair. | 
—_ carried a present from my fa- 
ther of some book that he had publish- 
ed, and the old gentleman in return 
always presented me with a broad 
— of gold, treated me with choco- 
ate, and sent me with his librarian to 
see some of his curiosities. It appears 
now like looking into other times. 

I was a candidate for the Lecture- 
ship of Chelsea, but Mr. Gardiner, a 
man of mean abilities, both as a scho- 
lar and preacher, carried it against me; 
I had the nobility and gentry, and the 
lower orders; but he having married 
the daughter of a carpenter, had all the 
tradesmen with him. It was singular 
that two members of a family so re- 
spected should not be able to carry a 

pular election. My uncle Mr. King 

ad lost his election on a former simi- 
lar occasion. 

I have perused your book with con- 
siderable intérest, as being the history 
of a place where I was born, where my 
family lived in reputation during the 
greatest part of a century, and where I 
received the whole of my school edu- 
cation. I went under Mr. Rolbery 
at five years and a half old, and conti- 
nued with him to 17, when I removed 
to the University ; having for about 
10 years walked six times a day be- 
tween Church-lane and Paradise-row. 
I knew and was known to almost every 
body in Chelsea; which has of late 





* A copy now lies before us, edit. 1678. 
See Pegge’s Anecdotes of the English Lan- 
guage, 2d edit. p. 243.—Enir. 
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years rendered it a melancholy walk 
to me, knowing and being known of 
nobody. I am happy in saying that 
you have made it a very handsome and 
even elegant book, and that you have 
put it together ny. I 
was particularly gratified with the ef- 
fusions of loyalty, both of the parish 
and yourself, in the last chapter, and I 
thank you for the justice you have done 
me and my family. I am, Sir, your 
very humble servant, Tao. Martyn. 
Pertenkall, May 19, 1821.” 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, April 7. 
HE inclosed Letter from a late 
celebrated Naturalist, whose draw- 
ings in the Botanical Magazine were 
so much and-deservedly admired for 
many years, relates to the first intro- 
duction of the Moss Rose-tree into this 
country, which still remains in doubt 
and obscurity. Perhaps the publica- 
tion of Mr. Edwards’s opinion on this 
subject may excite the attention of 
some of your botanical readers, and by 
this means the point may be clearly as- 
certained and set at rest. The late 
Mr. Edwards was considered as one 
of the first botanical draughtsmen of 
the age, and possessed a most benevo- 
lent and friendly disposition, and his 
acquaintance was cultivated by the 
first characters of the day. He died 
at his house in Barrosa-place, Chelsea, 
in the year 1819, and was buried in 
the parish church. T. Faurxyer. 

«« Dear Sir, Nov. 15, 1812. 

With respect to Mr. Rench being 
the introducer of the Moss Rose * (rosa 
muscosa), 1 can find nothing to dis- 
prove the assertion, a circumstance 
wholly unknown to any of our bota- 
nical writers. Old Gerard, in his 
Herbal, makes no mention of the 
moss rose; hence may be inferred its 
introduction was of a bow date. Lin- 
nus considers it as a variety only of 
centifolia. Miller is of opinion that 
the Moss Rose, or Moss Province, as it 
is often called, is a perfectly distinct 
species; with this latter belief, I am 
inclined to agree, having within these 
two years seen and figured for the Bo- 
tanical Magazine, the Moss Rose in its 
complete state, from the nursery of 
Messrs. Lee and Kennedy. I have not 
yet learned from whence they procured 





© See History of Fulham, p. 326. | , 
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the plant, or whether it continues to 
show the same habits. Could you dis- 
cover the country of which it is a na- 
tive, the information would be very 
desirable ; hitherto, I believe, unknown 
to botanists. Perhaps the present peo- 
ple might remember the circumstance, 
of which I shall be glad to know. 
Should these remarks be of any utility, 
it will gratify, Yours truly, 
Sypenuam Epwarps. 


—e- 
Mr. Ursan, Crosl-y-sq. March 23. 
] HOPE it will be in my power to 
give a satisfactory answer to your 
valuable and respected Correspondent 
A. H. who, in allusion to the Palace 
of Canute, inquires, ‘* Are there now 
any remains of it, or is the exact place 
ascertained ?” # 

It appears from an attentive compa- 
rison of the few existing records, where 
this ancient Royal mansion is incident- 
ally noticed, that it stood due South 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral; and with its 
courts and quadrangles, its walls, 
moats, and ramparts, may be supposed 
to have comprehended the greater part 
of Castle Baynard Ward. 

The windows of one of the Southern 
apartments opened upon the river 

hames; not then confined by quays 
and wharfs to its present narrowed 
stream. To the North it extended as 
far as the close of the Cathedral. The 
North-east angle of the tower, as I 
mean to prove in due time, stood up- 
on the spot now King’s Head Court 
and No. 26 on the South side of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. ‘The old city wall, 
running in a straight line from Lud- 

te to the Thames, served, it is proba- 
le, as the Western boundary. 

I cannot speak so confidently as to 
the date of its erection; though some 
obscure traces would lead to a suppo- 
sition, that this was the chosen seat of 
civil and ecclesiastical government, 
from the very foundation of the City. 
For that King Lud had a palace be- 
tween the present Cathedral and the 
Thames, and that a heathen temple 
stood in the same vicinity, are tradi- 
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Royal Palace in London. 


tions resting on as authority, as 

numerous fables of aoeical mse ta 

which have been rarely called in ques- 

tion. 

««O City, founded by Dardanian handst, 

Whose towering front the circling realm 
commands.” 

But the British and Roman history 
of the Island has already exercised 
the ingenuity of abler commentators. 
The state of London under the An- 
glo-Saxon and Danish Monarchs pre- 
sents an almost untrodden path to the 
Antiquary, and I shall be happy to 
furnish a few hints on the subject. 

The ancient Palace, to which your 
Correspondent has called my atten- 
tion, was built, as I should conceive, 
either by Alfred, Edward, or Athel- 
stan. It does not, however, appear 
that the two former Monarchs made 
London their seat of Government, or 
chief place of residence; since we do 
not find their names among the be- 
nefactors to St. Paul’s. We have in- 
deed reason to believe that the Ca- 
thedral was destroyed by fire in the 
reign of Alfred, and continued in 
ruins, till it was rebuilt and endowed 
by his illustrious grandson Athelstan. 
To this Monarch, from whose reign 
the history of London, as the Metro- 
polis of the empire, may date its com- 
mencement, I am inclined to refer 
the completion of this Royal man- 
sion J. 

This, however, I offer as mere con- 
jecture ; but an undoubted allusion to 
the Palace as the abode of Royalty, 
oceurs in the reign of Canute, in 
whose presence the perfidious Edric, af- 
ter a very summary process, expiated 
his treason with his lire, and “the body 
was thrown out of the window into 
the river Thames§.” Canute also dis- 
tinguished himself as a liberal bene- 
factor to the neighbouring Cathedral. 
He endowed the office of Dean with a 
plot of ground, either within the pre- 
cincts of his palace, or immediately 
adjoining. It has ever since been at- 
tached to the Church, and is the resi- 
dence of the present exemplary Dean. 


2938 





* Suppl. 1825, Part ii. p. 594. 


+ Tuque Urbs Dardaniis Londinum, &c. Milton. 


} The name of Adelstan, as he was called by an imperfect Norman utterance, is still 


a in the corrupted 
steod, ‘There is 


enunciation of Adel Hill, near the spot where the ancient 
r street bearing the same appellation at the Northern limis 
of the City, and where tradition reports that Ki: 
aware of any authority for this conjecture, beyond 


Athelstan had a palace; but I am not 
similarity of name. 


§ Matthew of Westminster and William of Malasbury differ as to the manner of his 


death; but they agree in the locality of the 


window. 
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According to Fabian, the grounds 
of this Palace, then declining with a 
gentle slope to the banks of the river, 
were the scene of Canute’s celebrated 
reproof to his courtiers, when he for- 
bade the rising waters to wet his feet. 

The Palace was forsakea by Edward 
the Confessor, who transferred his af- 
fectionate regard to his new founda- 
tion at Westminster, thencefurward 
the chief seat of Government. 

It appears that the Saxon Palace 
was never rebuilt after its destruction 
in 1087, when ‘St. Paul’s holy min- 
ster was burnt, and the greater and 
haudsomer part of the whole city *,” 
Soon after the Conquest these Crown 
lands were divided between William 
Baynard, and Eustace Earl of Bologne; 
and a small portion, near the church- 
yard, seems to have been obtained b 
the Bishop and Canons, who were af. 
terwards involved in a dispute with 
their powerful neighbours concerning 
the boundaries. 

A. D. 1106, Eustace Earl of Bo- 
logne and his Countess, after renounc- 
ing all interest in the lands, which Bp. 
Maurice asserted to be a part of the 
cemetery, “‘ granted for ever to the Bp. 
and St. Paul, a plot of groundf situ- 
ated to the Eastward, beyond the wall 
of St. Paul’s, where the em Duran- 
dus had removed his house in conse- 
quence of the Earl’s claims.” To the 
succeeding Bishop Richard de Belmeis, 
King Henry I. granted the materials 
of the Southern moat of his castle, to- 
wards the Thames, to build the church- 
yard wall, and a part of the moat to- 
wards the North, to make a road be- 
yond the wall. ‘The same Bishop con- 
firmed to Hugh, the master of the 
Schools, and to his si@cessors, an es- 
tate described in the eharter as ** the 
station of Durandus, at the corner of 
the tower.” Dugdale translates the re- 
cord, “ the habitation of Durandus at 
the corner of the turret, that is, the 
clochier or bell tower,” in which he 


has been followed verbatim by War- 


Anglo-Saxon and Danish Royal Palace in London. 
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ton and his numerous copyists, who 
have been satisfied to adopt his para- 
phrase without consulting the original. 
**«The clochier or bell tower,” is a 
mere conjeciural interpolation of no 
authority whatever. he words in 
the grant are, ‘‘Stationem Magistri 
Durandi in Angulo Turris ubi Williel- 
mus Decanus illum collocavit,” &c. 

The house of Durandus, according 
to the deed of Eustace, already cited, 
was at the Eastern limit of his de- 
mesne{, and the very angle of the 
turret above mentioned, may, to this 
day, be traced in the narrow and irre- 
gular court, which marks the boundary 
of the estate belonging to my excel- 
lent friend the successor of Master 
Hugh §. 

By the marriage of Stephen with 
the heiress of the Earl of Bologne, 
the estate was again annexed to the 
Crown; and there is a tradition that a 
part of the Royal demesne, under the 
name of Camera Diane, was appro- 
priated by Henry the Second to his 
mistress Rosamunda Clifford. ‘* Do- 
mus Diane vel Rosamundz ||” is ex- 
pressly mentioned in a book of Sta- 
tutes compiled by Radulphus de Di- 
ceto, a contemporary historian ; and in 
the early part of the following century 
a bequest of land in the parish of St. 
Benedict, by Osbert de Camera, is de- 
scribed as situated ‘‘ ab auld usque ad 
murum qui est inter me et Dianam **.” 

This name of Camera Diane was 
retained in the church leases during 
three or four centuries. 

Edmund Howes, in his continua- 
tion of Stow, informs us that some 
ruins and subterranean passages of the 
Camera Diane might be traced in his 
time. 

The modern history of this Royal 
demesne as Castle Baynard, Pembroke 
House, Derby House, Hunsdon House, 
Mountjoy House, the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, and Doctors’ Commons, may be 
found in numerous printed works of 


high authority. M. H. 





* Saxon Chronicle. 


+ ** Unam mansiunculam terre.” MS. Harl. 6956. 


} The South-east angle of the church was opposite to this spot. The old works, as laid 
out by Bishop Maurice, extended considerably more to the South and West than the mo- 


dern Cathedral. 


§ This will answer a query in our vol. xcir. i. p. 138. 
|| Dr. Hutton’s transcript, MS. Harl. 6956. There is another copy of these statutes 
in the Bodleian Library, which I have not had an opportunity of consulting. 


ee MS. Harl. 4080, fol. 44. 


t+ See also Bagford’s Letter to Hearne, Maitland’s History of London, Pegge’s edition 


of Fitzstephen. 
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Mr. Ursan, Bloomsbury, March 30. 
A VERY neat edition (being 
the sixth) of the exquisite 
**Poemata” of Vinny Bourne, as 
Cowper affectionately calls him, has 
very recently issued from an Oxford 
press; concerning which I only regret 
that [ had not known the editor and 
his intentions before the book appear- 
ed. I could have pointed out a few of 
the poems which were inadvertently 
inserted in the quarto edition of 1772, 
though not productions of Bourne ; 
and I could have assigned them to the 
real authors. These notices I obtained 
on the authority of the venerable Dr. 
Lloyd, so long under-master of West- 
minster School, communicated to me 
by the late excellent Dean of West- 
minster, Dr. Vincent. I could also 
have furnished, from the same intelli- 
gence, an Epilogue to ‘* Terence’s Eu- 
nuch,” spoken at Westminster in 
1746; and pointed out another Epi- 
logue, spoken after the ‘ Phormio,” 
which is printed in Popham’s “Se- 
lecta Poemata Anglorum” (vol. IIL. 
.Q), but there erroneously called a 
rologue. Either or both of these I 
will take an opportunity of sending to 
ou, if you should wish to have them.* 
hey will then be ready for any future 
edition, or may be added to this, on 
an additional half sheet; which, as 
there is already an Appendix of two 
leaves, may very easily be done. 

One of the poems, entitled ‘ Ad 
Tempus,” (p. 196) is the property of 
Dr. Jortin, and appears in his ** Tracts,” 
vol. I. p. 14. The first stanza is «dif- 
ferent, and there are some omissions, 
but the composition in general is Jor- 
tin's. This was not in the original 
editions of Bourne, but introduced by 
the editor of the quarto (whoever he 
was), as well as the other erroneous in- 
sertions. Another poem entitled ‘* Vo- 
tum,” (p. 275) is also the property of 
Jortin, and is printed in his ‘* Tracts,” 
vol. I. p. 9. This and the former were 
both published by Jortin, in his ** Lu- 
sus Poetici.”” These things, therefore, 
should be set right. Bourne is rich 
enough in his own compositions to 
have no need of borrowing. The few 
others falsely attributed to him were 
written, 1 think, by contemporary 
Westminsters ; whose names are noted 
in my copy, from Dr. Lloyd’s informa- 
tion. 

The new edition seems to be copied 





* We shall be glad to receive them.—Enir. 
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exactly from the quarto, except that 
two very admirable Letters, which 
there stand at the end, are here very 
properly prefixed, preceded only by 
such a sketch of the author’s lite, as 
the very scanty materials now to be 
obtained, enabled the editor to supply. 


Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 8. 
be E following biographical sketch 
of the Founder of the Norrisian 
Professorship at Cambridge, is taken 
from a new editica of the “ Norfolk 
Tour,” now in the press.—John Nor- 
ris, esq. was the only son of John 
Norris, esq. of a family ing large 
property in Norfolk. His father died 
at a very early period of life, leaving 
by his wife (a Suffolk lady of the 
name of Cartherd) the subject of this 
memoir, and a daughter. Mr. Norris 
was educated at Eton School, and af- 
terwards became a fellow commoner 
of Cambridge, it is believed of Trinity 
College, where he was much esteemed 
for his learning, abilities, and great in- 
tegrity. When he left Cambridge, he 
settled at Great Witchingham, co. 
Norfolk, at which place he erected a 
mansion house. In 1758 he married 
his first wife Elizabeth, dau. of Sir ... 
Playters of Satterly Hall, Suffolk, bart. 
by whom he had one son, who died in 
his infancy. Mrs. Norris, who was a 
very beautiful as well as an amiable 
woman, died in 1769, in her 28th 
year, after having in vain sought to re- 
cover her health in Lisbon. She re- 
turned to England apparently recover- 
ed, and her loss so afflicted Mr. Norris, 
that for a time he was inconsolable. 
About four months after this event, he 
wrote an elegant and pathetic memo- 
rial expressive of his grief, which he 
distributed among his friends, and 
which he originally intended for the 
press. 

He never afterwards visited Witch- 
ingham, where he had generally re- 
sided ; and the house was chiefly pull- 
ed down, except a part now standing, 
and called Witchingham Old Hall. 
To divert his mind, he commenced 
building at Witton in the same county ; 
but his melancholy subsiding, and hav- 
ing no family, a circumstance never 
regretted by him, he, in May 1773, 
married Charlotte, fourth daughter of 
the late Honourable and Rev. Edmund 
Townshend, Dean of Norwich, by 
—— he had Charlotte Laura, born 
1770. 











He had nearly completed his house, 
park, &c. upon a grand scale, when he 
was carried off by a violent fever, Jan. 
1777, at his house in Brooke-street, 
London, in the 42d year of his age. 

His widow married, in 1779, Tho- 
mas Fauquier, esq. of London; and 
his sister married Aufrere, esq. 
of Hoveton Hall, near Norwich. (See 
p- 290.) : 

Mr. Norris was of a peculiar turn of 
mind, and of so apparently reserved 
and gloomy disposition, that he rarely 
conciliated the affections, except of 
those who intimately knew him, and 
were well acquainted with his worth. 

He left an estate of 190/. per annum 
for the purpose of establishing a Pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge, with a salary 
of 120/. per annum to the Professor, 
besides other advantages, for lectures 
on religious subjects, and particularly 
upon the Revelations. Upon his death, 
this, with other trusts, was carried into 
execution, and was called the Nor- 
ristan Professorship. His estate, which 
was near 4000/. per annum, subject to 
a jointure and some small incum- 
brances, descended to his daughter, 
the lady of Col. Wodehouse. J.C. 


Mr. Ursan, April 20. 

HAVE read the strictures of 

«© F.S.A.” p. 228, on my 3d vo). of 
** Beauties of Wiltshire.” For the in- 
formation and corrections afforded by 
that communication, [ own myself ob- 
liged, and | should have been more so, 
had they been transmitted to me per- 
sonally, or had the writer given me his 
intelligence respecting the Long fa- 
mily, previous to publication; and I 
suspect he was fully apprised of iny in- 
tention of publishing, and of my wishes 
for assistance. 

That some errors and omissions 
would be noticed in my volume, was 
no more than | expected. Tne for- 
mer, however, seem to be of little im- 

rtance; and in extenuation of the 
atter, | would observe that it was my 
object to give cursory sketches of places 
and persons, and not ample histories 
of every parish. Had I withheld the 
volume from publication till I had sa- 
tisfied myself as to each topic of in- 

uiry, and rendered the work as per- 
fect as I could have wished, it would 
never have appeared before the pub- 
lick ; for 1 never yet was entirely satis- 
fied with any literary essay of my own, 
and I have been therefore always dis- 
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posed to solicit and attend to candid 
criticism, with a view to correction 
and improvement. Indeed my anxiety 
to attain accuracy has involved me in 
much delay, and subjected me to re- 
peated reproach, whence I have been 
sometimes impelled to publish more 
hastily than I wished. 

I can assure “ F.S. A.” that I have 
visited nearly every place described in 
the volume alluded to, and have sought 
for accurate information from every 
accessible source. These visits, in some 
instances, have taken place several years 
back, and the notes on the spot being 
made in pencil, some mistakes may 
have occurred in copying them, not- 
withstanding I have sedulously endea- 
voured to render every name and cir- 
cumstance correct. 

I did not mention the painting on 
the wallof the Church at Wootton Bas- 
sett, for the same reason that I omitted 
several similar subjects in other places, 
because I had not space to particularize 
every object in every parish included 
in the volume. 

With regard to the monumental in- 
scription of the Powleit family at Mi- 
nety, I admit the error, in ascribing to 
Nicholos Powlett four daughters, in- 
stead of ¢hree daughters and ason. But 
1 think it right to observe, that I have 
expressed myself doubtfully as to the 
relationship between N. Powlett and 
the keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Leaving the other points to which 
*«“F, S. A.” adverts, without further 
notice, as inaccuracies for which I[ 
must be accountable, I would only 
add that the lists of Wiltshire families 
were by no means intended to indicate 
when they commenced their career of 
gentility; but simply to show about 
what periods they became possessed of 
certain estates in the county. I am 
well aware that South Wraxhall be- 
longed to the Longs in 1433 (see Beau- 
ties of Wiltshire, iii. p. 226), and in 
Fuller’s List of the Wiltshire Gentry 
for that year, (see Worthies, vol. ii.) 
the name of Robert Long occurs as 
M.P. for Wiltshire ; but Draycot and, 
I believe, Whaddon were acquired by 
the Longs in the reign of Henry VII.; 
therefore Long of Draycot was pro- 
perly inserted in the last list, as Long 
of South Wraxhall might have been in 
the preceding, but it was omitted, be- 
cause South Wraxhall is no longer the 
residence of the family. 

- Yours, &e: J. Brirroy. 


; {April, 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE BisHop BARRINGTON. 
(With a Portrait.) 


N the 25th of March, at one 
o'clock in the morning, after an 
illness which had confined him some- 
what more than six weeks, died at 
his house in Cavendish-square, in the 
g2d year of his age, and the 57th of 
his episcopal functions, the Honour- 
able and Right Reverend Shute Bar- 
rington, D.C.L. Lord a of Dur- 
ham, Count Palatine and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of that Principality, Visitor of 
Baliol College, Oxford, a Trustee, by 
election, of the British Museum, Pre- 
sident of the School for Indigent Blind, 
and of the Society for bettering the 
condition of the Poor. 
This truly venerable Prelate was the 
sixth and youngest son of John Shute, 
first Viscount Barrington, by Anne, 
daughter and coheiress of Sir William 
Daines, knight; and was born May 
26, 1734, not seven months before his 
father’s death*. His father was the 
friend of Locke, and the confidential 
agent of Lord Somers in preparing the 
Scottish Legislature for the Union with 
Englandt. Of his brethren, William- 
Wildman, the eldest, was second Vis- 
count Barrington, and Secretary at 
War; Francis, the second, died young; 
John, the third, died a Major-general 
in the army in 1764, and was father of 
the late and present Peers; Daines, 
the fourth, was an eminent King’s 
Council and a Welch Judge; and Sa- 
muel, the fifth, a highly distinguished 
Admiral. The Bishop lost both the 
latter, his last surviving brothers, in 
the year 1800. 
he Hon. Shute Barrington was 
educated at Eton; he became a gen- 
tleman commoner of Merton College, 
Oxford, in 1752; fellow in 1755; en- 
tered into holy orders in 1756; and 
took the degree of M.A. Oct. 10, 1757. 
In 1760 he was appointed one of the 
King’s Chaplains, and in 1761 a Ca- 
non of Christ Church. 
On the 2d of February in the latter 
ear, he was married my first wife, 

dy Diana Beauclerk, only daughter 
of Charles, second Duke of St. Al- 
ban’s, and sister of the then Duke. 


* Viset. Barrington died Nov, 14, 1734. 

t An ample ir of Vi t Barring- 
ton, with an account of his family, may be 
found in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. VI. pp. 444—452. 

Gent. Mac. April, 1826, 








Her Ladyship died in child-bed, May 
28, 1766, leaving no issuer 

The late Bishop took the degree of 
D.C.L. at Christ Church, June 10, 
1762. In 1768 he was nominated 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and 
in 1769, on the death of Bishop New- 
combe, he succeeded Dr. Shipley, who 
was translated to St. Asaph, in the 
Bishopric of Llandaff. His consecra- 
tion sermon was preached by Dr. Stin- 
ton, at Lambeth, Oct. 4, 1769, and 
was afterwards published. 

On the 20th of June, 1770, the 
Bishop was married to his second wife, 
Jane, only daughter of Sir John Guise 
of Rendcombe, Glouc. and heiress of 
her brother Sir William, the last Bart. 
of Elmore in that county. - ‘This lady 
lived to 1807, when shie died Aug. 8, 
at her hereditary seat, Mongewel! 
House, Oxon ; but had no children. 

In 1770 appeared the Bishop’s first 
publication, an edition, in three 8vo 
volumes, of his father’s ‘* Miscellanea 
Sacra, or a new Method of consider- 
ing so much of the History of the 
Apostles as is contained in Scripture.” 
Of this work ‘see Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. VI. p. 447. In 1772 
he published ‘in 4to, “A Sermon 
preached before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, Jan. 30, 1772;” and 
in 8vo, 1775, **A Sermon preached 
before the incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, Feb. 17, 1775.” The latter is 
reviewed in vol. xLv. p. 373. 

In 1777 the Bishop exchanged his 
Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s for a Ca- 
nonry of Windsor, the cenfined air of 
the London residence being found in- 
jurious to the health of Mrs. Barring- 
ton. 

In 1782, on the death of Dr. Hume, 
Bishop Barrington was translated to 
the See of Salisbury. There he greatly 
distinguished himself by his liberality 
in promoting the repairs of the noble 
Cathedral. The palace was repaired 
and embellished by him at the expense 
of no less than 7000/.* His munifi- 


* «<The principal improvements made by 
him were these. The situation of the pa- 
lace being very low, and subject to great 
damps, he caused several drains to be cut 
from the river, some of.which pass through 
the grounds, and some under the house, by 
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cence is commemorated in an appro- 
priate Latin inscription placed over 
the door leading to the great staircase, 
by the late Prelate, Dr. Fisher. He 
» A established a fund of 2000/. the 
interest of which is yearly distributed 
among the poor ime tee their fami- 
lies by the existing Bishop; and ap- 
propriated a sum of 60001. bequeathed 
to him by the Rev. Mr. Emily, to aug- 
ment the revenue of the alms-houses, 
or College of 5t. Nicholas. ; 
In 1783 was published in 8vo, his 
“* Charge to the Clergy of the diocese of 
Sarum at his primary Visitation in 
that year,” reviewed in vol. L111. page 
1035. Some ‘gentle strictures” on 
this Charge were soon after advanced 
in “A Letter to the Honourable and 
Right Reverend Shute Lord Bishop of 
Sarum, by a Lay-member of the Church 
of England” (noticed in vol. Liv. 
767). In 1789 he published in 8vo, 
“© A Letter to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Sarum, to whieh are added, 
Directions relating to Orders, Institu- 
tions, and Licenses.” This was rather 
fully reviewed in vol. Lrx. p. 1025. 
- In 1791, on .the death of Bishop 
Thurlow, Bishop Barrington was 
translated, with the approbation of 
every well-wisher of the Church and 
State, to the rich see of Durham, 
which he held for the long term of 
35 years*. An account of his public 
entry into the city, August 4, 1791, 
with the speech of Dr. Sharp, the 
Subdean, and his Lordship’s Answer, 
is printed in vol. uxt. p. 695+. Iu 
1792 appeared in 4to, the Charge he 
delivered in his Primary Visitation 
that year (noticed in vol. xc11t. p. 156). 
Another Charge, 8vo, 1797, is re- 
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viewed in vol. rxx1. p. 544; a Ser- 
mon preached before the Lords, Feb. 
27, 1799, being the Fast-day, in vol. 
Lxx11. 1213; a Charge in July, 1801, 
in vol. Lxxt11. 546; and the Bishop 
published another, 4to, 1806. But the 
mest important production of the Bi- 
shop’s pen was, “The Grounds on 
which the Church of England sepa- 
rated from the Church of Rome, re- 
considered, ina View of the Romish 
Doctrine of the Eucharist, with an 
explanation of the antepenultimate 
Answer of the Church Catechism.” 
8vo. 1809. This is reviewed in vol. 
LxxIx. pp. 541—544. It contains un- 
answerable arguments against the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. It was 
followed in the following year by 
“Grounds of Union between the 
Churches of England and Rome con- 
sidered; a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, at 
the Ordinary Visitation.” In 1811 the 
Bishop’s ‘* Sermons, Charges, and 
Tracts,” were first collected into one 
8vo volume (see vol. Lxxx11. ii. 635), 
which contained the Sermons, Charges, 
and the “ Letter to the Clergy” before 
mentioned, a Charge to the Church- 
wardens of the Diocese of Durham, 
1801, and a Circular Letter to the 
acting Magistrates of the County Pa- 
lattne. Two years after he published 
** Vigilance, a Counterbalance to past 
Concessions, and a Preventive to fu- 
ture Prodigality, recommended in Two 
Charges, 1813,” 8vo; and in 1815 he 
evinced great fraternal affection in a 
Sketch of the Political Life of his bro- 
ther William Viscount Barrington, in 
which he was assisted by Sir Thomas 
Bernard. 











which means all the stagnate waters are carried off. He changed the entrance; the pre- 
sent entrance-hall was formerly the dining-room. To guard against the inconvenience 
arising from damp, all the sitting rooms are now on the first floor, and to give a sufficient 
number of lodging rooms, a floor was thrown over the great hall, by which six bed-rooms 
were gained. The great room is 52 by 24. The doors, windows, and chimney, were de- 
signed by Sir Robert Taylor; but the ceiling formed in the time of Bishop Sherlock was 
very properly retained.”—Rev. S. H. Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury, from in- 
formation furnished by the late Bishop Fisher. 

* Only three Bishops of Durham have exceeded this period of holding the see. Hugh 
Pudsey held it 39 years, from 1153 to 1194; Thomas de Hatfield 36 years, from 1345 to 
1381; and Nathaniel Lord Crew, the extraordinary period of 48 years, from 1674 to 1722. 
The nearest to Bp. Barrington’s term is Thomas Langley, 31 years; two held it 29, one 
28, one 27, one 20, four 19, one 18, two 16, two 15, three 14, one 13, two 12, four 11, 
three 10, two 9, four 8, three 7, one 6, two 5, two 4, one 3, one 2, and two l year. 

+ A curious account of the ancient service by which the Bishop of Durham holds the 
Manor of Sockburne, and the ceremonies performed at the Prelate's first entrance into his 
diotese, is given in vol. xci11. ii. p, 612, with a representation of the faulchion presented to 
the Bishop on that occasion, wherewith the Champion Conyers slew ‘the monstrous and 
poysonous wyverne, which destroyed man, woman, and child.” 
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The Bishop contributed some valu- 
able notes to the third edition of Mr. 
Bowyer’s “‘ Critical Conjectures on 
the New Testament,” published in 
1782, which are peculiarly valuable, 
on acccunt of the plan on which they 
are formed. Instead of rashly propos- 
ing new readings to remove a supposed 
ditheulty, the Bishop lays down a rule 
never to alter the approved or well au- 
thenticated text on any account what- 
ever. He suggests only those altera- 
tions in the readings, which might 

sibly be more correct if the point- 
ing were altered, or a word attached 
to the second part of the sentence in- 
stead of the first, or to thefirst instead 
of the second. As the Greek Testa- 
ments were written without any divi- 
sion of the words, or any pointings to 
distinguish the several clauses of a sen- 
tence, he accustomed himself to read 
the printed versions of the Greek Tes- 
tament on this plan, and gave to Mr. 
Bowyer many of the most ingenious 
and probable conjectures in his useful 
collection. In 1812 the learned Pre- 
late presented to Mr. Nichols the in- 
terleaved copy from which the fourth 
edition was printed, containing many 
additions both by his own pen and 
that of Dr. Owen, his Lordship’s chap- 
lain, whom he preferred in 1775 to 
the vicarage of Edmonton, which was 
in his gift as Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's. 

The qualities of this distinguished 
Prelate were such as will ever cause his 
name to be venerated in the history 
of the English Church. His learnin 
was various, and extended through all 
the branches of knowledge connected 
with his profession. As a preacher, 
he was. in his day of no mean order ; 
and as a speaker in the House of Lords, 
he was always heard with attention 
and respect. 

For his highest preferments he was 
mainly indebted to his own merit, and 
to the favour which that merit pro- 
cured him with his late excellent Ma- 
jesty. In fact, although his first ele- 
vation to the bench was owing to the 
influence of his brother, Viscount Bar- 
rington, at that time Secretary at War, 
yet his subsequent advancement was, 
in each instance, the act of the King 
himself. His translation to Salisbury, 
in particular, was contrary to the ear- 
nest and repeated instances of the Mi- 
nister of the day, the Earl of Shel- 
burne, who was anxious to obtain the 


See for a political friend aud partisan 
of his own, the late Bishop Hinch- 
cliffe. His final promotion to the Bi- 
shopric of Durham, was the unsoli- 
cited act of the same gracious and 
Royal patron; but not without the 
hearty concurrence of Mr. Pitt, who, 
in deference to the merits of Bishop 
Barrington, no less than to the wishes 
of his Secession, was content to wave 
the pretensions of at least one candi- 
date of powerful connexions and high 
Parliamentary interest. Indeed, the 
selection of this good man to fill the 
Sees which he successively occupied, 
reflects great honour on the judgment 
of our late lamented Monarch, who 
had too deep a sense of religion him- 
self, and was too zealous a son of the 
Church of England, not to nominate 
as his —e. (for so he eminently dis- 
tinguished Bishop Barrington) a man 
whom he intimately knew to be quali- 
lified for the Prelacy, and sure to dis- 
charge with fidelity its important du- 
ties. 

The union of the gentleman, the 
scholar, and the Christian, was never, 
perhaps, more happily exemplified 
than in Bishop Barrington. His man- 
ners were dignified, courteous, bland, 
and engaging: his compositions were 
elegant, chaste, and classical ; his piety 
fervent, devout, charitable, and pure. 
The son of a nobleman, who had been 
among the firmest supporters of the 
Protestant Establishment, at a time 
when the Church was considered in 
danger, he never departed from his 
hereditary attachment to the same sa- 
“— a He was uniformly 
and zealously o to the grantin 
further ot ey the Ronen Co. 
tholics. He dreaded the possible 
though gradual revival of their politi- 
cal power; and his tract against their 
religious opinions is esteemed one of 
the best treatises which has ever ap- 
peared on that subject. His firm and 
undeviating opposition to the princi- 
ples of our Roman Catholic brethren, 
on no occasion, however, interfered 
with his kindness to their persons. 
His house was open to the French 
emigrant Bishops and Clergy. He 
supplied their wants by his bounty; 
he admitted the most distinguished 
among them to his table, and iutro- 
duced them to his friends. Though 
he strictly adhered to every article of 
the Established Faith himself, his per- 
sonal kindnesses and beneficences to 
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those who conscientiously and openly 
dissented from the -same hallowed 
Code were diciated by the purest sen- 
timents of toleration. We have seen 
at his table Presbyterian Divines, and 
respectable kers; and it is well 
known that his confidential convey- 
ancer for many years, and down to the 
time of his death, was the distinguished 
Roman Catholic barrister, Mr. Chas. 
Butler, of Lincoln’s Inn, a gentleman 
celebrated for the alacrity and abi- 
lity with which he has at all times 
maintained the cause of Catholicism 
against the doctrines, policy, and inte- 
tests, of the Reformation, and who 
never forfeited the frienthip of the 
Bishop, though engaged in a contro- 
versy with his Lordship’s own chap- 
lains, Dr. Phillpotts and Mr. Towns- 
hend. 

Throughout the extended life of 
Bishop Barrington, he had the happi- 
ness of numbering among his more in- 
timate friends many persons of the first 
distinction for moral worth and lite- 
rary attainments. Many such might 
here be mentioned; but it may be 
sufficient to adduce the names of two 
eminent examples. The following 
simple and affectionate lines were in- 

ibed by the Bishop of Durham on an 
urn in the centre fa group of elms 
at Mongewell, his favourite mansion 
in Oxfordshire, of which he became 
possessed by his second wife: 


«To the memory 


or my 
two highly-valued Friends, 
Tuomas Tyrwuytt, esq. 


and 
the Rev. C. M. Cracuerope, M.A. 
In this once-favour’d walk, beneath these 
elms, 
Whose thicken’d foliage to the solar ray 
Impervious, sheds a venerable gloom, 
Oft in instructive converse we beguil’d 
The fervid time, which each returning year 
To Friendship’s call devoted. Such things 
were; 

But are, alas! no more, S. Duneto.” 

His chief associates and friends, 
however, through the whole course of 
his life, were his brother Clergymen 
(for so he delighted to consider and to 
treat them), and he eagerly sought out 
and cultivated those talents which he 
deemed likely to benefit the Church. 
He improved the sacred edifices and 
residences under his care; and, what 
was of infinitely greater consequence, 
he filled the benefices with most learn- 
ed, pious, and praiseworthy incum- 
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benis. In him, the clerical delinquent 
never failed to find a vigilant and reso~ 
Jute assertor of the offended discipline 
of the Church ; while that most useful 
and meritorious of all characters, the 
faithful Parish Priest, was cheered by 
his favour, and rewarded by his patron- 
age. As a patron, indeed, he stood 
pre-eminent. Never, perhaps, have 
the rich dignitaries * in the gift of the 
See of Durham, been bestowed with 
so much attention to the claims of me- 
rit. It repeatedly happened, that his 
most opulent preferments were con- 
ferred on persons utterly unknown to 
him, except by their characters and 
their literary labours. Dr. Burgess, the 
present learned Bishop of Selisbery, 
was Bishop Barrington’s Chaplain 
when at Salisbury, and was early re- 
warded with a stall at Durham. Dr. 
Paley was presented with the rich rec- 
tory of Bishopwearmouth, though per- 
sonally unknown to his patron until 
collation was given. Among those 
who have received preferment at the 
same hands, besides many other valu- 
able and useful characters, are the fol- 
lowing Clergymen, each of whom is 
an author of more or less celebrity :— 
Dr. A. Bell, Brewster, Dr. Bandinel, 
Collinson, Davison, Faber, Dr. Gray, 
Hollingsworth, Hodgson, Le Mesurier, 
Dr. Phillpotts, Thorpe, Dr. Zouch, &c. 
The exercise of patronage was, indeed, 
uniformly sorte ws by Bp. Barrington 
as involving duties of the most solemn 
and important kind ; and it is a proof 
of the uncommon firmness, as well as 
integrity, of his mind, that although 
his life was protracted so far beyond 
the ordinary limits of mortal exist- 
ence, he preserved himself to the last, 
unfettered by the ties of consanguinity, 
or personal favour. 
ne anecdote of his Lordship, which 

does high honour to his liberality and 
his piety, but for the authenticity of 
which we cannot vouch, was _publish- 
ed many years ago. A relation of 
Mrs. Barrington, it is said, havi 
experienced some embarrassments a 
disappointments in life, wished to 
amend his situation (being a military 
officer), by entering into the Church, 
thinking that the Bishop would pro- 
vide handsomely for him. On making 

* This patronage, though rich, is by no 
means so vast as it is commonly represented. 
Two archdeaconries, twelve prebends, and 
forty-five livings, of various value, constitute 
the whole of it, which is far less in extent 
than belongs to many other sees. 
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the necessary application to his kins- 
man, he was asked what preferment 
would satisfy him, To this home 
question he readily answered, that 
about 500/. a year would make him a 
happy man, ‘You shall have it,” 
said his Lordship, ‘‘ but not out of the 
patrimony of the Church. I will not 
deprive a worthy and regular divine to 
provide for a necessitous relation. You 
shall have the sum you mention yearly 
out of my own pocket.” 

How well he continued to discharge 
this great trust, was evinced within a 
very few weeks before his death ; when 
one of the most valuable of the stalls 
of Durham becoming vacant, he avail- 
ed himself of the occasion, to advance 
at once the three distinguished names 
of Gisborne, Sumner, and Gilly. 

Next to the exemplary discharge of 
the duties of a patron, he was conspi- 
cuous in the eyes of the world by his 
princely munificence. There was no 
scheme of useful charity which had 
not his name among the foremost con- 
tributors : and there were even few in- 
stitutions for the advancement of any 
object of public utility, magne 
for the cultivation of rd ne arts, of 
which he was not a generous sup- 
porter. But large as were his acts of 
public munificence, they bore but a 
small proportion to the deeds of pri- 
vate unobtrusive charity which were 
the daily occupation of his life. Un- 
numbered are the objects who were 
blessed by his bounty, and whose tears 
are now flowing in vain regret for the 
benefactor whom they have lost. His 
bounties, indeed, were of no ordinary 
kind. They were dispensed on suita- 
ble occasions, with a liberality which 
not even his ample means would have 
enabled him to indulge, had it not 
been sustained by a just and exact eco- 
nomy. No one, perhaps, ever better 
understood the true value of money, or 
employed it more judiciously as the 
instrument of virtue. Mr. Butler af- 
firms in his ‘** Reminiscences” (p. 97), 
that 100,000/. would not make out the 
amount of the munificence in the 
foundation or arrangement of which 
his Lordship had professionally em- 
ployed him. It is stated in the news- 

pers that he sent no less than 674 
sing letters to the Mendicity Office 
for investigation during the year 1825. 

Though for the last few years of his 
life he necessarily lived in a state of 
comparative retirement, yet almost to 
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the. last he was in the habjt of. fre+ 
quently receiving at his table a few 

ests, rarely exceeding eight in num, 

ratatime. Those who have been 
of his parties (and among them are in- 
cluded many of the most eminent in 
literature and science) have never fail+ 
ed to come away impressed with admiy 
ration of the singular talents of their 
venerable host in leading the conversa+ 
tion of the day. Without effort, and 
without artifice, he had recourse to 
such topics as interested all, and yet 
drew forth in turn the peculiar talents 
of each. His own talk was cheerful, 
lively, and even humorous ; but at the 
same time ever assuming a tone of 
manly indignation at the mention of a 
deed of wickedness, and of the warmest 
sympathy for unmerited distress, A 
religious spirit pervaded the whole, 
and he rarely omitted a fit occasion of 
quietly exciting similar feelings in the 
minds of those around him. Religion 
indeed was the great presiding princi- 
ple of his mind. No man could be 
more uniformly sensible of the uncer- 
tainty of life, or made the considera- 
tion of it more constantly the monitor 
and guide of his actions. But his re- 
ligion had in it nothing gloomy, no- 
thing morose. 

During the last year he had passed 
several months very comfortably at 
Worthing in Sussex, at Warwick 
House near the Steyne, the mansion 
which was for a short time the resi- 
dence of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. Here, though almost close to 
the sea, he had the enjoyment of a 
garden, sheltered by trees and shrubs 
of luxuriant growth, in which he took 
his daily walks; and he frequently 
rode out in an open carriage, on a 
morning visit to one or other of the 
neighbouring clergy or gentry; nor 
did he ever omit a regular attendance 
on the morning and afternoon service 
at the Church, where his chaplain, 
the Rev. George Townshend (since, 
by the Bishop’s kindness, a Prebendary 
of Durhain), generally assisted the re- 
gular Minister. To the compiler of 
this article, his Lordship personally 
expressed the satisfaction he felt by 
his temporary abode at Worthing; 
which he soon after substantially con- 
firmed by purchasing the house where 
he resided, to which he made some 
additions. i toes 

In his person, Bishop ington 
was tall and majestic, yet in his on 
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he was supposed to be far from 
sessing a vigorous constitution, and he 
underwent an operation for the stone 
at a very early age. He approached, 
however, the age of 92 with rare and 
light attacks of sickness ; and when at 
length a stroke of paralysis, about five 
weeks ago, deprived him of the use of 
some of his members, he made such ef- 
forts towards recovery, that it appeared 
probable that his death might still be 
remote. Happily he had little or no 
bodily suffering; and his mind was 
unclouded almost to the last. That he 
contemplated his approaching end with 
resignation, and even with thankful- 
ness for the absence of acute pain, is a 
particular which seems to follow, as of 
course, from the general tone and tem- 
per of his life. On the Sunday preced- 
ing his death he read the appointed 
lessons to his family, and intimated 
that it was for the last time. In his 
letters to Lord Teignmouth, excusing 
his attendance at the anniversaries of 
the Bible Society, to which he ever 
remained an unshaken friend, and 
which always enclosed a munificent 
contribution, he generally adverted to 
the probability of each of them being 
the last that he should be spared to 
write. 

It is stated that his decease occurring 
after twelve o’clock on the morning of 
the 25th, being quarter-day, has given 
his representatives the emoluments of 
one half-year, which would not have 
been the case had he died before 12 
the night preceding. 

There is an original portrait of his 
Lordship in the series of the Bishops’ 

rtraits in Salisbury Palace. There 
Is an engraving by on, after Rom- 
ney, 1786; another from a_ medallion 
profile in the European Magazine, 
1790 ; a good engraving by C. Picart, 
from a jer nom by H. Edridge, was 
published in Cadell’s ‘¢ British Gallery 
of Contemporary Portraits ;” but a later 
likeness is one taken by A. Robertson, 
miniature painter to the Duke of Sus- 
sex, and engraved by Caroline Watson 
(engraver to her late Majesty) in Mr. 
Surtees’s Historyof Durham. From the 
last the accompanying plate is copied. 
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OTHING has proved more detri- 
Religion, than the 


menial to real 
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host of pretended miracles engrafted on 
those of our blessed Saviour by the Pa- 
pistical See. With that fallible Church 
miracles never cease ; witness, for in- 
stance, the plentiful crop lately put 
forth in the ‘Revelations of Sceur 
Nativité,” which are admirably exposed 
in the last Number of the Quarterly 
Review. Of this — ** Apoca- 
lypse” Dr. Milner has declared, that it 
appears to hin “ wonderful for its sub- 
limity, energy, copiousness, learning, 
orthodoxy, and piety! It is impossi- 
ble (adds the Doctor) that you or any 
other person should have a greater ve- 
neration for the Revelations of his (the 
Abbe Genet’s) spiritual daughter than 
I have, or be more anxiousto see them 
in om for the edification of the good 
and the conversion of the wicked.” — 
Another Roman Catholic Priest, Mr. 
Rayment, of Yorkshire, declares he 
would not exchange the translation 
(which he had himself made of the 
work) for a library. One Hodgson, a 
Vicar General, calls it a work of “ in- 
fused theology,” and to crown all, Fa- 
ther Browning, an English Jesuit, 
says, “‘on the whole, were Scripture 
no more, and all the valuable treatises 
of instructive, moral, doctrinal, and 
theological science no more to be met 
with in other books, they might all be 
recovered in this one, and that, with 
interest beyond.” 

Many other Papal Divires in this 
country have committed themselves not 
less egregiously with regard to these 
blasphemous ravings. 

It may not be amiss at this crisis to 
expose some of the delusions forced on 
their devotees by the Church of Rome 
in the Middle Ages; and in the pre- 
sent communication I shall confine 
myself to some instances of Demoniac- 
ism. Were | to collect the thousands 
of stories of persons possessed, and 
their several cures, it would prove 
a heavy task indeed ; and the bulk of 
the diabolical history of the Middle 
Ages would be proportionate to the ma- 
terials. The subject, however, would 
infallibly make a deep and auspicious 
impression on the mind of every reader ; 
since, whatever degree of simplicity 
and credulity they might bring to the 
perusal, they would one and oll dui 
it cannot positively be true. That abo- 
minable superstition, which still pro- 
duces so many dismal effects, would 
thus be —— and generally ener- 
vated; and the human understanding 
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would be gradually more informed 
and enlightened. 

In the mean time I will only com- 
municate a few examples. From the 
methods of cure, we shall be enabled 
to judge of the wretched principles or 
artful views in which the innumerable 
tales of devils always proceed. It is 
not now my design to expatiate upon 
the really heathenish origin of the 
whole opinion of a substantial indwel- 
ling and possession of one or more 
evil spirits; and to shew that this idea 
is by-no means a necessary tenet of the 
Christian faith, because it is in such 
dgily use, though in some of the Gos- 
pels it is so spoken of in compliance 
with the long-derived belief of the un- 
reflecting multitude. They would have 
deemed it asmall matter, if Christ had 
said, that he would relieve the patient 
. .* evil disease or madness; the peo- 

e brought their inveterate preposses- 
- with them ; and if Christ could 
have immediately corrected them and 
given them a sound judgment, we 
should perhaps have had no miracles 
in some passages to read of. The great 
mass of Christians remained carnal, 
weak, defective in understanding ; ac- 
cordingly the Apostles were obliged 
to accommodate their instructions to 
them; and it is universally known, 
that therefore the whole of the com- 
mon and not accurately defined, or 
incomplete biography of Christ, and 
the transactions of his life on earth, 
was abstractedly and generally, in the 
primitive ages, styled the economy, or 
the husbandry and manage of the house. 
By degrees, however, this manifest and 
great discrepancy between the narra- 
tiveand the fact ceased to be observed ; 
and what has been formerly tolerated 
from temporary condescension to in- 
competent hearers, because they could 
not otherwise bear it, was elevated 
with equal zeal into universal dogmas, 
alike proper as a part of the saving 
faith, for all Christians, in all ages, 
once for all. The same was the case 
with the notions of the ignorant vul- 
gar, touching the effects of evil spirits 
in the visible world. Notwithstanding 
the apparent public opposition to the 
Seldon, no small quantity of the 
leaven of that sect insinuated itself 
among many of the common Chris- 
tians, in pursuance of which a pretty 
ry partition was made between 

and the Devil. Nay, the latter 


in no small degree the advan- 
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tage ; notwithstanding the solemn and 
proper profession in the form of bap- 
tism : 1 renounce the Devil, and what- 
ever may be imputed to his controul ; 
just as it had used to be admitted and 
maintained among the Pagans, not 
only in practice, but likewise in the- 
ory, if the common sayings of the vul- 
gar may be so called. 

Antiently there might have been 
something of a more useful design in 
instituting now and then an exorcism 
of the Devil expressly by name; but 
there could be no reason why it should 
afterwardsand everywhere be so termed. 

Such a crowd of demoniacs, or peo- 
| possessed, occur in history, as to 

almost insupportable. Obstinate 
heretics, who would not allow them- 
selves to be convinced; simple folks, 
who could not tell how it was that 
they were not called Catholic Chris- 
tians, were all possessed, in order that 
the truth of the Orthodox Church 
might be the more confirmed, The 
greater number, however, of the 
sessed were those who had embezzled 
or purloined any thing from a monas- 
tery or the church, till such time as 
they made restitution ; or who did not 
give credit to the miracles of such and 
such saints; or who refused implicitly 
to submit to the injunctions of the 
Church, 

The method of expulsion is to an 
enlightened and sincere Christian per- 
fectly disgusting. I will just superfi- 
cially mention the miserable fictions 
concerning the various shapes and fi- 
gures in which the Devil entered and 
came out. It will here suffice briefly 
to notice, from St. Gregory, that se- 
veral people had swallowed a Devil, 
who had seated himself, without such 
a design (at least he is exculpated of 
such by Gregory), upon a sallad, over 
which the sign of the Cross had not 
been made. Stories of the same kind 
also frequently appear from the Cle- 
mentina, and thereby betray the Romish 
stamp. ; 

I shall present a few more cases. 
In a very high wind the unclean spi- 
rit tm specie vespertilionis, or in the 
shape of a bat, flew down the throat 
of a recreant deacon, for not giving 
credit to the miracles of St. Virgilius, 
and preventing the populace from pay- 
ing their devotions to his reliques. 
While St, Appianus, a Monk of Pavia, 
was in the act of relieving a 
woman, who had found no assistance 
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even at Rome (that his monastery 
might be brought into greater repute); 
she spat smoke and blood, and many 
saw with their own eyes that she vo- 
mited up the Devil. The reliques of 
St. Hidulphus, Bishop of Triers, had 
ter efcacy than praying, crossing, 

c. ; the possessed in general were cured 
by them, @ quocunque spiritu vexuban- 
tur; for many of the devils are of a 
very obstinate temper. In a particu- 
Jar chapel stood a vat with agua evxor- 
cizata, wherein it was the custom to 
dip the possessed till they were healed. 
Once, however, a peasant came hither, 
who was possessed by so powerful a 
demon, that he could scarcely be 
coerced by iron chains, and of such 
extensive knowledge, that he boasted 
of being able to speak all languages ; 
he understood artes liberales ; he knew 
every thing that happened, even the 
ideas and thoughts of such as appeared 
before him. He was present at mass, 
perfectly undaunted, and even joined 
in singing the responses, anthems, and 
psalms; he was neither scared at the 
sign of the cross, nor a substantial cru- 
cifirus. He was even plunged into 
the above-mentioned vat, but without 
effect; he tormented the by-standers. 
The monk whose turn it was to occu- 
the confessional, confessed his pe- 
nitents beforehand, because he knew 
that the devil divulged every thing ; 
{this at once established the import- 
ance of close auricular confession ;] and 
now he came and thus addressed the 
devil: Thou arch-liar and deceiver, 
thou pretendest to know all things; 
tell what thou knowest of me. Upon 
this, he was greatly embarrassed, look- 
ed down upon the ground, and be- 
thought himself what he should allege 
(against a holy monk). [Jn vita S. 
Midulphi, n. 19.1 At last he said: 
Ah, the day before yesterday, thou 
didst commit some act of great enor- 
mity: it has now slipt my memory. 
The monk hereupon began to read 
over his head the commencement of 
the gospel of John. [This was of as 
muc ape! in such cases, as the 
prayer of St. Christopher to the trea- 
sure-diggers.] Ey, d the devil, 


sai 


thou ideot, hold thy tongue ; I un- 
derstand the gospel and its mystery, 
better than thou; thou wilt never 
drive me out by that; go, look out 


for something better. 


Away, there- 
fore, went the monk. 


He fetched 
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out of the church the little shrine, 
which contained the holy reliques. 
No sooner did this approach him, 
than the devil roared out, Away with 
my enemy, away! But the monk put 
the casket [perhaps not very gently, 
seeing cold water was of no effect] 
upon his head. Then screamed the 
devil: Ah, miserable wretch that I 
am! Ah, I beseech thee, take it away: 
Encouraged by this, the monk now 
plied him with more vehement conju- 
rations; so much the more bellowed 
the devil, Away with my enemies! 
Being asked, Who are thy enemies? 
that the people might more firmly 

lieve in the virtue of the said re- 
liques] Ah, he replied, they are St. 
Laurentius and St. Stephanus ; I must 
now perforce go out, through their 
merits. He then sprang from his 
mouth in the shape of a chafer, scara- 
beus, fell upon the ground, and crawl- 
ed slowly to the church-door, when he 
suddenly flew up in the air. 

The author adds: I myself have 
seen in the shrines of reliques some of 
the stones that were thrown at Ste- 
phen to kill him; bloody coals from 
under the gridiron of St. Laurence; 
and the dalmatica of St. Leodigarius. 
Numbers of the possessed of both sexes, 
bound with ropes or chains, were 
brought by their friends to this vat; 
and upon dipping, were happily cured. 
From a variety of such stuff, a form 
and figure of the devil was graduall 
composed ; so that without much dif- 
ficulty a man could directly say, This 
is the devil. 

Even in the Arabic gospels, printed 
at Rome, are a great many wooden 
cuts, representing the devil as like as 
he can stare, in the different forms of 
his exit. How great the mischief 
such erroneous and heathenish ideas 
have produced among Christians! 

I could transcribe of these histories 
not a few, no less profitable than de- 
lectable ; happy for us that they diffuse 
so much light among us, whereby at 
least half the practice of physic might 
be spared! Cold water may no doubt 
bring on a crisis, and if a box of huge 
pebbles is put with a heavy hand upon 
the head, it may perhaps contribute 
somewhat to the recovery of sense and 
consciousness; all the rest is to be 
ascribed to the rare invention of the 
author of the account. yy? 

(To be continued.) 
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Kyme Tower, LiIncoLnsHiIrE. 


T Kyme, in Lincolnshire, was 

seated soon after the Conquest 
an ancient family of the same name, 
who founded the Priories of Boling- 
ton and Burwell, co. Lincoln, and 
whose heiress carried the property by 
marriage into the De Umfravill family ; 
from whom it descended to that of 
Talboys. Sir Gilbert Talboys was 
created Lord Kyme by Henry VIII. 
he having married Elizabeth Blount, 
a favourite mistress of that Monarch. 
He dying without issue in 1530, this 
head of the barony, in the division of 
the property, came to Sir Edward Dy- 
moke, of Scrivelsby ; of a family long ce- 
lebrated as the Champions of fy g- 
land. The Dymokes resided here till 
about 1700; and in 1730 sold the es- 
tate to the Duke of Newcastle. It 
was afterwards purchased by Abraham 
Hume, esq. about 1748, and is now in 
“a of his son, Sir A. Hume, 

rt 


Of «* the ly house and park,” 
mentioned eTeliod in his Th saad 
there is now scarcely a i except 
a beautiful stone quadrangular tower, 
which seems to have anal the 
Northern part of the ancient castle. 
(See Plate ll. fig. 1.) This tower 
has all the freshness of a modern build- 
ing, and seems to defy the hand of 

ime. 

The entrance leads into an apart- 
ment, vaulted and groined, having in 
the centre of the roof the arms of Um- 
fravill, Gules, a cinquefoil within an 
orle of cross crosslets. This room, 
lighted only by narrow loop-holes, 
which serve to show its massive walls, 
appears to have been intended as a place 
of confinement or security. Ascending 
the staircase, we come to a chamber, 

‘which seems to have formerly com- 
municated with the body of the castle. 
This is now called the Chequer Cham- 
ber, probably from the floor being co- 
vered with a sort of pebble, called by 
some chequers. Above these were 
two other chambers ; the situation of 
the fire-places may be distinctly seen, 
but the roof and floors are gone. At 
one angle of the tower, and over the 
Staircase, is an elevated position as- 
cended by a few steps from the roof, 
probably used as a watch-tower or sig- 
nal- : from the summit is an ex- 
tensive prospect. 

Gent. Mae. April, 1826. 
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The hall or castle was pulled down 
between 1720 and 1725. It stood on 
the South of the tower. 

A great part of the moat is still full 
of water, and its course may be traced 
quite round. 

All that now remains of the Priory 
is the South front of the present 
church or chapel (shewn in the back 

aud of the engraving.) Behind the 

hapel are evident marks of buildings, 
and the remains of a wall and moat. 
The field is still called the Abbey 


ard. , 

- The Church was erected in 1805, 

in the room of one then taken down. 

It consists of only one aisle, with a 
rch on the South side, and a small 

ll in an arch at the West end. The 
interior is neatly fitted up. The exte- 
rior is quite plain ; except on the South 
side, as before noticed, is part of the 
old Priory, which contains very hand- 
some windows. 

In this chapel is an inscription on 
Lord Talboys’s tomb * ; and another to 
the memory of Mr. Marmaduke Dic- 
kenson*, who. gained a fortune in 
London, and became on his death, in 
1711, a benefactor to his native vil- 


lage. 

Temrce Brewer, or Templum de 
la Bruere, derived its name from its 
standing on what was formerly a vast 
extended heath. It is the remains of 
a habitation of the Knights Templars. 
** Here,” says Mr. Gough, “ was for- 
merly a round church after the model 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
but now only the tower and some 
vaults remain.” The present appear- 
ance of the North and East fronts are 
shewn in Plate II. This tower, we 
suppose, was a fortified gate-house or 
tower, which Edward I. in 1306 
granted licence to the Knights Tem- 
plars to erect upon this manor. It has 
all the character of a place of strength. 
It was probably used as a watch tower, 
for the steps are as much worn away 
at the top as any other part. The 
tower is square and embattled, but the 
top is much dilapidated. The South 
part contains three windows, the lowest 
of which has been divided by mullions 
into three compartments, and is now 
——— out for a doorway,—the 
middle one is of the lancet shape, and 





* Printed in History of Sleaford, pp. 
283, 284. 
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that at the top square. The only en- 
trance into this tower was by the door 
way, now walled up, shewn in the 
view, fronting the North. The inte- 
rior of the tower appears to have com- 
prised three stories, the roof of the bot- 
tom one of which now only remains. 
The room is finely vaulted and groined, 
and on the South and West sides, 
are nine beautiful and _richly-carved 
arches, with highly ornamented finials, 
which have been supported by slender 
columns, all of which, except one, 
are now gone. In one of the arches 
is the remains of a piscina; the other 
appear to have been seats or stalls. 
he above particulars of Kyme and 
Temple Brewer have been gleaned 
from ‘‘The History of Sleaford,” re- 
viewed in p. 52; and to the proprietor 
of that work we are indebted for the 
use of the engravings which accom- 
pany this article. 


On Saxon CornaGe. 
IV.— MERCIA. 
(Continued from p. 213.) 
7 Coins of the Mercian Sove- 


reigns furnish us with more sure 
grounds for investigation and discus- 
sion than those of any other Hep- 
tarchic State, not only on account of 
the number of their princes, but from 
the early commencement of the series, 
which begins with Eadwald, A.D. 
719. Of these only two are at present 
known, both of which want the por- 
trait, a deficiency observable in most 
of the earliest pennies, as Athelstan, 
Eadberht, &c. Neither of these coins 
have any part of the word Merciorum 
on their obverse, for the same reason 
that those of Eadberht want the Cant, 
i. e. the design of the type not allow- 
ing sufficient room for its insertion. 
The reverse of one has a cross formed 
of pellets and four semicircles joined 
to each other at the extremities of the 
cross, a type which was afterwards 
adopted by Coenwulf. The postic of 
the other, of which I am unable to 
pive a clear description, was copied by 
is successor Offa, and it is by no 
means improbable that he might also 
imitate other coins of Eadwald, which 
are at present undiscovered. 

It is remarkable that on the obverse 
of Offa’s pennies, the Mint- master’s 
name is sometimes found, and his own 
on the reverse. The contrary to this, 
however, most usually occurs, but as 
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it is a practice so seldom imitated by 


other Kings, it seemed to be worthy 
of observation. Sometimes also the 
name and titles are abbreviated, as 
OF. R. M. for Offa Rex Merciorum, 
one of each of these four letters being 
in the quarter of a cross extending 
nearly to the edge of the coin. Many 
of his types are remarkable; in some 
the head is very much in the Roman 
style, with the hair interwoven ; ano- 
ther has a serpent coiled up; a third, 
a wreath, with the moneyer’s name, as 
on the coins of the lower Roman em- 
pire, with Not. &c.; and a fourth 
with two triangles crossed and con- 
joined: not to mention the numerous 
devices which are merely the produc- 
tion of fancy, and imitative of nothing 
either in nature or art. Their almost 
perpetual variety and general supe- 
riority of execution render the coins of 
this Monarch highly interesting, and 
worthy of the particular study and at- 
tention of the collector. I shall just 
add, that one if not both of Eadwald's 
moneyers worked for Offa, as the name 
Hintre, who wrought for the first of 
these Monarchs, is found more than 
once on those of the latter, and of 
course may be concluded to be the 
same person. 

My design not embracing the de- 
scription of every peculiar type of 
Offa, [ shall proceed to the Coins of 
Cenethreth, his Queen, the only fe- 
male personage of Royal dignity that 
appears in the Saxon Coinage, and the 
assumption of so important an act of 
Royalty is in perfect conformity with 
her character as given by ancient his- 
torians. The pennies of this ambi- 
tious Queen bearing the portrait, are 
more numerous than those which have 
it not; but both sorts are very rare, 
and are but seldom found even in opu- 
lent cabinets. The former description, 
like some few of Offa’s, have the 
Minter’s name on the obverse, which 
I believe is always Eoba, and on those 
without the head Oba; both which I 
esteem to be the same person; the ini- 
tial E, agreeably to the genius of the 
Saxon language, being absorbed in the 
O, and each probably had the same 
sound as our Yeo, 

Offa’s pennies, which have the mo- 
neyer’s name on the obverse, were 
certainly so done intentionally, as the 
word Offa would occupy precisely the 
same space as Eoba; and here I con- 
ceive the usual custom was deviated 
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from through a necessity which may 
be thus explained. The length of the 
name Cenethreth was too great to be 
given upon the obverse, as the bust oc- 
cupied nearly or quite half its space, 
and behind the portrait is a cross, 
which of course prevents any letters 
from being placed there. This, added 
to the style Regina, which is so much 
longer than the usual one of Rex, will, 
I think, clearly make it appear that the 
name was p upon the reverse 
merely fur want of room. The pen- 
nies without the bust have Cenethreth 
Regina on the obverse, and the M for 
Merciorum in the centre; the money- 
er’s name being on the reverse, which 
is exactly similar to some coins of 
Offa. In all probability these pennies 
were struck by the same Eoba or Oba, 
who minted for Offa, on whose coins 
the name is frequently met with, and 
the similarity of fabric strongly con- 
firms the supposition. 

The Mercian Mint, during the 
reigns of Offa, Egbert, and Coenwulf, 
appears to have been in its zenith; 
for after the time of the latter Mo- 
narch, it greatly declined, and this very 
suddenly, as I shall soon have occasion 
to show. . 

The money of Centhreth must have 
been coined during the life of Offa, as 
she was never invested with the sove- 
reignty; her son Egbert, or Egfryd, as 
he is more usually called, immediately 
succeeding to it, which happened in 
the year 796. 

Of this young but excellent prince, 
it may be appositely said in the words 
of the poet, “Ostendent terris hunc 
fata,” &c.; for he held the reins of go- 
vernment a few months only, and dur- 
ing a part of this short space in con- 
junction with his father. In this brief 
period, however, he coined money in- 
scribed with his own name; not more 
than two specimens of which have 
been noticed, and both are without 
the portrait, exactly resembling his 
father’s types both in device and Mint- 
master’s name; from which circum- 
stances they may with certainty be 
distinguished from the coins of the 
sole monarch, whose name I believe 
is never spelt as his, Ecgberht, but al- 
ways rht or Ecgbeorht. The 
obverse of each has the name, and the 
word Rex in the centre thus abbre- 
viated, R ; the reverse being merely 
the production of fancy, I cannot give 
an intelligible description of ; but 
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enough has been said to distinguish 
these coins from those of the sole Mo- 
narch ; and therefore I proceed to 
Coenwulf, whose pennies are of great 
rarity, and in general of execu- 
tion, though some few exhibit evident 
marks of decline from the excellent 
workmanship of the coins of Offa. 
They occur with the portrait and with- 
out, arid the latter are rather more 
scarce than the former. As there is 
only one Saxon Monarch of this name, 
no difficulty occurs in appropriating 
the coins inscribed Coenwulf. Their 
variety is not so great as the pennies of 
Offa, but they are an interesting series 
notwithstanding. Many of them bear 
on the reverse a cross croslet ; others a 
cross fleury. One has a reverse simi- 
lar to that of Eadwald, with the semi- 
circles above described: another sin- 
gular one has the character resembling 
an A, of which mention has been made 
under the article Ethelward and Beorh- 
tric; and this circumstance, by the 
way, proves that the character is merely 
an ornamental device, since it is found 
on the coins of not fewer than three 
kingdoms, viz. West Saxons, Mercia, 
and East Anglia. 

Some of the reverses of those types 
which want the portrait resemble the 
coins of Cuth without the head. 
One variety is minted by Dudda, and 
as the two Kings were contemporaries, 
were doubtless the workmanship of 
thesame hand,—a very strong presump- 
tive evidence (though much stronger 
may be adduced), that the Cuthred 
coins without the head, hitherto 
thought to belong to the West Saxon 
Monarch, do in reality appertain to 
the Kentish Cuthred. Of Coelwulf 
the First, there are not more than three 
or four varieties, and all of them are 
of extreme rarity. Their reverses have 
nothing — being only fanciful 
devices, and these coins are distin- 
guished from the pennies of Coelwulf 
the Second, by the legend of the latter 
being given in three lines on the re- 
verse, similar to the coins of Burghred, 
from which they were doubtless co- 
pied. Next follow the coins of Beorn- 
wulf, of which we have but one type, 
and this is rare to excess. It has a 
rude head inscribed Beornwulf Rex ; 
reverse, a cross crosslet: there are two 
different minters, if not more; but this 
King’s reign being only three years, 
and those one continued scene of war- 
fare and confusion, little attention it 














sos 
appears was paid to the coinage, and 


€ same causes apply to the rare oc- 
currence of his coins. 

Of his successor Ludica, we have 
also but one type, although his reign 
was of considerable duration. The re- 
verse of this has the’ Mint-master’s 
name, Werbald Mone, in three lines; 
and this, together with the coins of 
Beornwulf, is of such singular rude- 
ness of execution, as to induce me to 
contrast the barbarism of these pen- 
nies with those of Offa and his imme- 
diate successors. A period of only 60 

ears had elapsed from the time of 

ffa ere we have such a falling off, 
that the traces of ‘the human face 
divine” are scarcely to be discovered,—a 
fact only to be accounted for by the 
fluctuations and turbulence of the lat- 
ter times, which seems to have re- 
duced the arts to the very lowest ebb. 
Under the reign of Berthulf, the coin 
wears a somewhat improved appear- 
ance. Of this King no money with- 
out the portrait has been found, but 
we have several varieties with it, and 
these chiefly present the cross crosslet 
on the reverse. Some have one limb 
of the cross terminated fleury, and 
others are altogether fleury: another 
variety has a cross and annulet in each 
uarter, with the character so often 
ound on the coins of Athelward; but 
the most curious are those having a 
Calvary cross with a T on one side, 
and A on the other (being the conclu- 
sion of the word Moneta), and an an- 
nulet under each of the letters. All 
these, as before observed, are of im- 
proved fabric, compared with the 
coins of the two preceding reigns. 

The coins of Burghred, his suc- 
cessor, are more numerous than those 
of any other Heptarchic King: these 
have uniformly the portrait, and, sav- 
ing some very trifling differences, have 
universally the same kind of reverse, 
viz. a legend consisting of three lines, 
Burghred being the first Saxon prince 
who invariably adopted this postic ; 
for in the very few specimens of Offa's 
coins with the legend thus placed, it 
is enclosed with so much ornament, 
that they are hardly worth mentioning 
as an exception. 

In many of Burghred’s reverses the 
lines of the legend are separated with 


a thick bar terminated crosierwise. 
Ceolwulf II. presents us with only 

one type, exactly similar in reverse to 

those of Burghred, excepting in the 
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Mint-master’s name. By Sir Andrew 
Fountaine these pennies were attri- 
buted to Ceolwulf I.; but from their 
close similarity to the coins of his pre- 
decessor, not a doubt can exist as to 
their belonging to Ceolwulf II., this 
reverse, as has been before observed, 
never having been adopted before the 
time of Burghred, from whose coins 
these were indubitably copied. The 

were extremely rare, and of better ex- 
ecution than perhaps any of his prede- 
cessors since the time of Ceonwulf, in- 
dicating a perceptible emergement 
from the rudeness with which the 
Mercian coinage had for several reigns 
been overwhelmed. 


Mr. Ursan, April 5. 
N p. 114, Mr. Woolstone says, that 
ofthe coins of Beorna, King of the 
East Angles, two only are known, 
both Skeattas, and preserved in the 
Hunterian Cabinet. Upon enquiry, 
a third will, I believe, be found in the 
British Museum. 

In the discussion, p. 115, relative to 
the appropriation of a scarce coin to 
Ethelred, King of the East Angles, I 
cannot think the argument conclusive, 
that because no Skeattas of the North- 
umbrian or Mercian kingdoms have 
hitherto been discovered, that there- 
fore no coins of that description were 
ever struck there. In the present 
eagerness of research, particularly in 
Antiquarian lore, discoveries are daily 
making, of which our predecessors 
had no notion ; and the last paragraph 
of the paper to which I am now re- 
ferring, is a proof of this; a recently 
discovered and unique penny of Eanred 
of Northumbria, presenting a bust of 
the Monarch, the only one in the 
series. Time may therefore produce a 
Skeatta struck in the above-mentioned 
kingdoms; and the appropriation of 
Mr. Woolstone’s coin of Ethelred will 
be again doubtful. 

There is also another point in the 
disquisition referred to, which is not, 
to me at least, satisfactory. But lL 
must confess, I have little knowled 
in numismatic lore, and I am not seek- 
ing aes but to receive information. 
Mr. Woolstone, at p. 116, offers some 
remarks upon two or three coins be- 
longing to St. Edmund, the King and 
Martyr; and he endeavours to prove 
that they belong to that Monarch, 
from reading on the inscription of 
some of them, Sc. Eadmund, and Sc. 
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Eadmund Rex; and seeing an A in 
the centre, which he su to be 
the initial of, and to stand for Anglo- 
rum. And he further gives it as his 
opinion, that such coins were not 
minted at Bury, because the Monastery 
there had no Mint till the time of the 
Confessor, who gave them that privi- 
lege. Now that these coins are rightly 
appropriated to Edmund the King and 
Martyr, seems improbable, from the 
inscription, which places Sc. or Sanctus 
before the name. King Edmund was 
killed in 870; his body lay neglected 
in the obscure Chapel at Hoxne for 33 
ears ; when miraculous agency having 
n resorted toas the means of awaken- 
ing devotional energy, and some mi- 
racles having been reported as perform- 
ed by the deceased King and Martyr, 
his body was taken up about 903, and 
translated to a more stately abode at 
Bury. It is not at all likely, that pre- 
vious to the last inentioned date, the 
deceased monarch should have obtain- 
ed the reputation and title of a Saint ; 
and if so, the coins in question must 
have been minted subsequent to that 
period: and that they bear the title of 
Se. or Sanctus, appears to me a strong 
a that they proceeded from the 
int of the Abbot of Bury, after he 
had obtained the grant for that purpose, 
and that the mintage bore the name of 
St. Edmund, in honour of the patron 
and protector, and his monastery. May 
not the large A on the obverse of the 
coins in question, be the initial of the 
Monetarius or Minter? 





In p. 498 of your last volume, it was 
stated, that no mention of the family 
of Oxwyk, posterior to 1334, had been 
found. Accept the following notices 
respecting them : 

illiam Oxwyk, by his will dated 
on Monday next after the feast of St. 
Luke the Evangelist, 1383, directed 
his body to be buried in the Church of 
All Saints at Herthurst (Hartest, Suf- 
folk), and appointed his brother Giles 
Oxwyk, one of his executors. This 
will-was proved in the Bishop’s Court 
at Norwich, the last day of Oct. 1383. 

William de Oxwyk, Rector of Ry- 
burgh in Norfolk, by his will dated 
Thursday next, after the feast of the 
Translation of St. Benedict the Abbot, 
1390, aan his body to be buried 
in the chancel of the Church of St. 
Andrew in that parish. Proved at 
Norwich, July 20, 1390. 
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John de Oxwyk, Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity at Castre, 
in Flegg Hundred, Norfolk, by his 


will dated Sept. 6, 1390, ordered his 
body to be buried in the chancel of 
that Church. His will was proved at 


Norwich, Sept. 22, 1390. 
Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 


On tue Oriern, Procress, Anp 
Resutt or Sratisticat Inqui- 
Rigs 1N IreLanp. By tue Rev. 
Jonw Grauam, A.M 

(Concluded from p. 101.) 
[* the year 1723, such was the want 
of silver in Dublin, that many who 
had occasion to pay workmen every 

Saturday night, were obliged to give 

four pence for the change of a guinea. 

Another severe famine occu in the 

summer of this year; and such was 

the general poverty and distress, that 
several emigrations were made to Ame- 
rica from Ulster, on an extensive scale. 

Into - these evils Primate ey 

made diligent inquiries, as appears 

his Sune Lenens and cine coven 
times entrusted with the reins of go- 
vernment, as one of the Lords Justices, 
he lived to see most of them remedied, 
notwithstanding the perverse opposi- 
tion he met with from a provincial 
party in the Irish Parliament. When 

e entered on his first preferment in 
the year 1724, the current coin of Ire- 
wed in gold, silver, and copper, did 
not exceed four hundred thousand 
pounds. The charter for the Incor- 
porated Society was granted at the in- 
stance of Primate Boulter. Dr. Maule, 
afterwards Bishop of Meath, being a 
gentleman of good family and fortune, 
expended a great part of his estate in 
establishing this foundation. The 
children admitted into the schools 
founded and supported by this truly 
patriotic Society, are orphans, or the 
children of Popish and other poor na- 
tives of Ireland, who from their situa- 
tion in life, are not likely to be edu- 
cated in the principles of true religion 
and loyalty. 

To the end of the year 1738, it ap- 
pears, by Primate Boulter’s State Let- 
ters and Dispatches, that Ireland was 
severely distressed for want of tillage ; 
vast sums of money being sent out of 
it for corn and flour. Trade was also 
at a low ebb during this period, and 
English and other coins extremely 
scarce. . 
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On the 14th of April, a body of 


noblemen and gentlemen formed them- ft 


selves into a Society for collecting ma- 
terials for publishing the ancient and 
present state of the several counties of 
freland. This was afterwards called 
The Physico-Historical Society ; and, 
at a Board held at the Lords’ Com- 
mittee-Room in the Parliament-house, 
on Monday the 7th of May, Lord 
Southwell was elected President; Dr. 
Edward Barry, Vice-President; and 
the members (one hundred and three 
in number) entered their names, and 
paid their subscriptions. Secretaries 
were nominated for each of the four 
provinces. A fund being thus raised, 
proper persons were employed to travel 
through the kingdom and make obser- 
vations, as appears by a Short Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Society, 
published at the end of the first year 
after its formation. 

On the 2d of December, 1745, at a 
meeting of the Physico-Historical So- 
ciety, the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Meath ia the Chair, Mr. Charles 
Smith presented a proposal for printing 
The ancient and present State of the 
County and City of Waterford. The 
work having been read over by a Com- 
mittee of the Society, was approved of; 
and he was desired to proceed therein, 
which he accordingly did; and it was 
published in the course of the ensuing 
year, dedicated to the Earl of Chester- 
field, who had condescended to be- 
come President of the Society. ‘ As 
the labours of this Society’ (said Mr. 
Smith, in his dedication of this book 
to the Lord Lieutenant) ‘ tend to the 
making useful discoveries for the im- 
provement of husbandry, trade, and ma- 
nufactures, which may, in time, em- 
ploy our poor at home, and Le an invi- 
tation to industrious foreigners to settle 
among us, it is presumed, as your Ex- 
cellency has the true interest of this 
kingdom at heart, the design will meet 
with your favourable protection.’ 

Mr. Smith’s History of Waterford is 
a favourable specimen of what this So- 
ciety intended to publish of other 
counties; but, except the interesting 
and valuable histories of Kerry, Cork, 
and Down, by the same able hand, 
we have no other fruits of their pa- 
triotic exertions. 

On the 2d of April, 1749, The Dub- 
lin Society, which had been formed 
some years before, was incorporated by 
charter; the object of it was the im- 
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provement of husbandry, and other use- 


So early as the year 1774, 
this Society had been a powerful in- 
strument in raising the agriculture of 
Ireland from the deplorable state in 
which the beginning of the eighteenth 
century had found it; and, aided by 
the salutary laws relating to the linen 
manufacture, and by the vigilance of 
the Linen Board, had contributed 
much to the prosperity of our staple 
manufacture. 

This society is at present in a flou- 
rishing state.—It consists of upwards 
of six hundred members, many of them 
of the highest rank and respectability 
in the country, and most of them pro- 
prietors of the soil, or possessed of a 
considerable interest in it. 

Besides the premiums they grant for 
improvements in agriculture, planting, 
and breeding of cattle, &c. they have 
a complete and extensive botanical 
garden at Glassnevin, and maintain 
professors and lecturers on botany, agri- 
culture, mineralogy, chemistry, and 
natural and experimental philosophy ; 
with masters of the veterinary art, ar- 
chitecture, painting, and engraving. 
They have three stated general meet- 
ings in the year, and a repository and 
library at their house in Hawkins- 
street, which are to be removed to the 
splendid house they have lately pur- 
chased from the Duke of Leinster near 
Merrion-square, in the most improved 
part of our metropolis. 

In the year 1773, the Dublin So- 
ciety issued statistical queries, in hopes 
of obtaining answers to them from the 
different parishes in Ireland. Only one 
return was made to them, and that 
was by Mr. Charles O’Connor of Bal- 
lytra, which was communicated by 

urton Conyngham, Esq. to Sir John 
Sinclair, and published by him in the 
twenty-first volume of his Statistical 
Account of Scotland, with some ob- 
servations on it. 

On the 28th of January, 1786, the 
Royal Irish Academy was incorporated 
by letters patent, for the advancement 
of the studies of science, polite litera- 
ture, and antiquities. This Society has 
a large and commodious house in Graf- 
ton-street, Dublin. Among the mem- 
bers of it are to found many of our no- 
bility, prelates, and most distinguished 
literary characters. The Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland appeared in 1791; 
and in a short time afterwards, the 
Royal Irish Academy sent statistical 
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ueries to the Irish hial clergy. 
,- a member of that Society, Dr. Led- 
wich, the ingenious author of ‘‘ The 
Antiquities of Ireland,” considered 
himself called on to second their 
wishes, and drew up “‘ an Account of 
his Parish of Aghaboe, in the Queen's 
County ;’—but no one followed the 
example! 

On the 18th of June, 1799, the So- 
ciety for promoting the comforts of the 
ya hallo in Deblie. i 
mediately after the formation of this 
benevolent society, statistical queries 
were issued from it to different parts of 
Ireland; and among the returns to 
them, was one of considerable length 
and minuteness, from the writer of 
this essay, descriptive of the housing, 
food, clothing, page = _— of 
the peasantry of a ous district in 
the Cath of f = ot ay 

In 1800 and i802, two volumes of 
Reports of this Society were published ; 
containing, among other articles, ac- 
counts of friendly or agricultural so- 
cieties at Cork, Conleinesh, Cooks- 
town, Castletown-devim, and Castle- 
Eden ; with an interesting description 
of the r school and dispensary, 
founded at Killaloe in 1796, by the 
Lord Bishop of Killaloe, now Bishop 
of Derry, with the assistance of the 
late Mr. Henry of Straffon, the pro- 
ae of a large estate in that neigh- 

urhood, é 

In the year 1806, the Dublin So- 
ciety made a second and more success- 
fal effort to obtain a statistical survey 
of Ireland. They employed several in- 
telligent gentlemen to draw up county 
surveys ; and in two or three years, ob- 
tained returns from the following 
counties, viz. Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Clare, Cork, Down, Dublin, Donegal, 
Kildare, Kilkenvy, King’s County, 
Leitrim, Londonderry, Monaghan, 
Mayo, Meath, Queen’s County, Sligo, 
Tyrone, Wicklow,andWexford. These 
have been since published ; and though 
they have all a considerable degree of 
merit, the surveys of Kilkenny, Lon- 
donderry, and Kildare, have been con- 
sidered the best of them. Mr. Hely 
Dutton, the author of the Survey of 
Clare, published some observations on 
the Dablin Survey, and Richard-Lovel 
Edgeworth, Esq. has collected mate- 
rials for a survey of the county of Long- 
ford ; but the remaining counties are 
not yet surveyed, though some years 
have elapsed since the publication of 
the surveys of these above mentioned. 





Trish Statistics. —Egyptian Chronology. Sli 
Mr. Shaw Mason commenced his 


arduous and im nt undertaking, 
by issuing Queries to the parochial 
clergy of lreland about the beginning 
of the year 1813; and, prudently act- 
ing under the guidance and direction 
of Sir John Sinclair, the experienced 
and successful author of similar in- 

uiries in Scotland, in the month of 
September following, he published ‘ a 
Reprint’ of the Statistical Surveys of 
Thurso in Scotland, and Aghaboe in 
Ireland, which he transmitted to the 
Clergy of Ireland as models, well cal- 
culated to give them at once a com- 
om idea of the nature and utility of 

is inquiries: one of ‘these accounts 
having been written by Sir John Sin- 
clair himself ; and the other, as al- 
= mentioned, by Dr. Ledwich in 
17 


The result of the means, thus judi- 
ciously adopted by Mr. Shaw Mason, 
in the application of which he spared 
neither pains nor expense, was the ac- 
cumulation of materials for several vo- 
lumes of his work *, which are lodged 
in a department assigned for them in 
the Record Tower of Dublin Castle. 

Three octavo volumes have been 
since published from these materials, 
to each of which the writer of this 
Essay contributed a report; viz. one 
of Kilragh, co. Clare, another of 
Maghera, co. Londonderry, and a 
third, of Shruel, co. Langford ; and he 
has since obtained a prize cup from 
the North West of Ireland Society, 
for a Statistical Survey of the Parish 
of Lifford, co. Donegal. 


a ee 
Mr. Urpan, April 6. 
I TRUST that the impartial Reader 

will not blame me for adopting the 
principal events only in Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s new system of Chronology, and 
for building upon them a ‘Stirent 
system. For surely it is allowable for 
the moderns to collect whatever is most 
valuable amongst the ancients, and to 
endeavour to raise a more substantial 
superstructure if possible, where the 
old one is exceptionable. 

I beg leave to offer a few remarks 
on the Chronology of the Egyptian 
History. Newton agrees with Sir John 
Marsham in placing the epoch of the 
Egyptian grandeur under tris, in 
the years 1002—956 B. C. and supposes 





* See vol. pxxxill. ii. 354; vol. uxxxv. 
i. 44. 246 ; LXXXViL. i. 147; LXXXxvuIII. i. 
234. Epit. 
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him to be the Shiskak, who pillaged 
Jerusalem B. C. 974: on the authority 
of Josephus. The Egyptians acknow- 
ledged that Sesostris was the only one 
of their native kings who governed 
Ethiopia (Herod. ii. 110), and all his- 
torians agree that he was a mighty 
conqueror; and Herodotus adds, that 
he had raised pillars in Palzstine, as 
-marks of his conquest of it (2 Chron. 
xii. v. 3). Sesac is said to have been 
accompanied by 1200 chariots, and 
60,000 horsemen, and an car fone. 
company of infantry out of t 
me oad Sukkims, a Eihiopiane, in 
his invasion of Judgwa. See also 1 
Kings xiv. 25, &c. Here then] agree 
with Newton; but no further. There 
appear to me to be innumerable diffi- 
culties in the transposition of the order 
of monarchs mentioned by Herodotus ; 
and I see little or no occasion for it. 

I readily believe with Newton, that 
Sesostris died about 956 B.C.; but let 
us consider with attention Herodotus's 
account of Pheron his son. We learn 
from Scripture (2 Chron. xiv. 9, &c.) 
that Asah king of Judza was attacked 
by Zerah king of the Aithiopians, 
with 300 chariots and a million of 
men, whom he entirely defeated. Un- 
less this Zerah was king of Egypt also, 
whence did he invade Judea? Pheron 
however made no warlike expedition 
(Herod. ii. 111). I therefore would ex- 
plain the fable of this monarch’s blind- 
ness (ibid) by supposing that it was an 
invention of the Priests, in order to 
conceal his weakness in submitting 
during ten years, to the yoke of a 
stranger; that during this time a gar- 
dener’s wife preserved him ; and that 
on Zerah’s defeat and retreat from 
Judza, Pheron re-established his au- 
ow. B. a 940 or 939. He probably 
reigned a few years longer, say to 930 
B.C. esol mene him, and 
was contemporary with Hellen, and 
the Trojan War (Herod. ii. 112, &c.); 
possibly he died B.C. 900. Rhamp- 
sinitus succeeded. Of the length of his 
reign we know nothing; at the average 
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of 20 years, we may reasonably place 
his rir B.C. 80. His jenanetiane 
successors were Cheops and Chephren, 
brothers, who together are said to have 
reigned 106 years (ibid. 124. 127. 133) ; 
which is evidently impossible. It is 
not perhaps too hazardous a conjecture 
to suppose that they ascended the throne 
together, and that Cephren survived 
Cheops six years, and reigned in all 56 
years; i. e. to B.C. 824. 

The story of Mycerinus is evidently 
fabulous (ibid. 131. 133); he probably 
reigned fifteen, instead of seven years, 
en died B.C. 809. He was succeed- 
ed by Asychis, who perhaps reigned 
thirty or forty years, to L C. 772. 
Anysis followed; but in a few years 
was expelled by Sabacon or So, king 
of ZEthiopia, who reigned fifty years, 
and then retired (ibid. 137) about 715 
B. C. Herodotus says, that Anysis 
was restored, but this is hardly credible 
at the end of the fifty years (ibid. 139). 
He also (ib. 140) reckons 700 years 
from this event to the time of Amyr- 
teus, i. e. B. C. 450. Larcher and 
Schweighzuser read 500 for 700, in 
order to reconcile it to their different 
systems of chronology; and for the 
same reason I propose 300, nor is there 
such a very great difference between 
tp and irra, as not easily to be con- 
founded by careless trascribers. Sethon 
succeeded, and was king at the time of 
Sennacherib’s invasion, B. C. 712 (as 
may be collected from Scripture) Herod. 
ii. 141; and Psammetichus and the 
eleven kings followed, B.C. 671 (ibid. 
147). ‘ 

Thus we have a connected series of 
monarchs without any need of trans- 
position. Between Sethon, however, 
and Psammetichus, from Herodotus’s 
words (ii. 147), I imagine that there 
must have been a short interval ; this 
leaves room for Asserhaddon’s conquest 
of Egypt, which appears to be uncon- 
testable, and is admitted by Newton 
with good reason*. This, however, 
can create no confusion in what pre- 
cedes. 





* Upon the authority of the prophet Isaiah, vii. 18, viii. 7, x. 11, 12, xix. 23, xx. 4. 
*¢ In this war the city Ne-Ammon or Thebes, which had hitherto continued in a flourish- 
ing condition, was miserably wasted and led into captivity, as is described by Nahum, chap. 
3, v. 8-10; for Nahum wrote after the last invasion of Judea by the Assyrians, chap. i. v. 
15; and therefore describes this captivity as fresh in memory.” ‘ Asserhaddon reigned 
over the Egyptians and Ethiopians three years (Isa. xx. 3, 4), that is, until his death, 


which was in the 


year of Nabonassar 81, and B.C. 666.” Newton, p.257. He supposes 


with reason, that these twelve kings were appointed by Asserhaddon himself to govern 
Egypt in his name. 
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The Historians, who came after He- 
rodotus, do not agree with him in the 
number, or names of the Egyptian 
monarchs ; but there is no reason why 
we should prefer their authority to his ; 
as it is certain that in other cases his 
authority is far preferable. They all 


derived their history from the infor-' 


mation of the ptian Priests: and 
Herodotus’s veracity in relating what 
he heard is incontestable. s the 
Egyptians were anxious to represent 
themselves as the most ancient of all 
nations, and were more vain of their 
antiquity than of their proficiency in 
the arts and sciences, it is consonant 
with reason that they would endeavour, 
by inserting feigned names in their 
lists of their monarchs, to extend their 
antiquity as far as possible. 
haps it will be acceptable to my 

readers to compare the order of Egyp- 
tian Monarchs, according to Newton 
and Herodotus. This then is the order 
in which Newton places them. 

Sesostris; Orus (Pheron) to 947; 
Zerah to 946; Amenophis (Menes or 
Memnon) to 944; Osarsiphus to 930; 
Amenophis again to 887 (leaving Pro- 
teus his viceroy in Egypt, 909); Ra- 
meses (Rhampsinitus) to 860; Mceris 
(the predecessor of Sesostris, according 
to Herod. ii. 101) to 838 ; Cheops to 
824; Chephren to 808 ; Mycerinus to 
802 ; Nitocris to 788 ; Asyc is. After 
his death Egypt was split into a num- 
ber of petty kingdoms, under Anysis,’ 
and Bocchoris, Nechus and Tacollotis. 
Sabacon conquered them, B.C. 751, 
and reigned to 701; Sethon to 687; 
oe to 671, when Asserhaddon 
conque t. 

Vou ke A. Z. 
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SoMERSETSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
(From the Dorchester, Sherborne, and 
Taunton Journal.) 

O° R Antiquaries and Topographers 

are frequently charged, and occa- 
-—_ with justice, of following each 
others’ steps, and of taking upon trust, 
without further enquiry, the etymo- 
logies and explanations which more 
ancient writers have left upon record. 
Having turned my attention to the an- 
tiquities of Somersetshire, I have some- 
times been puzzled to account for the 
assertion that the present town of Il- 
chester occupies the site of the Urella 


of a and the Ischalts of the Ro- 
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mans, and before them of the Celtic 
and Belgic inhabitants of this island. 

I will therefore thank you to allow 

me a corner in your widely-circulated 

Journal, for the purpose of showing 

that the ancient town of Ischalis occu- 

pied a different site. 

All ancient writers are agreed in re- 
presenting the first inhabitants of Bri- 
tain as a colony of Gauls; and they 
are described as coming from that part 
of Gaul called Gallia Celtica, or Celtic 
Gaul, and were therefore Celtz. This 
is proved by the language of the an- 
cient Britons being the same as that 
of the Celta, as were also their man- 
ners, their government, and their su- 
perstitions. 

The great actions of the more earl 
nations, who were unacquainted wit 
the art of writing, are involved in fa- 
ble, or lost in obscurity. The Celtic 
nations afford a striking instance of 
this kind. Though once the masters 
of Europe from the moath of the river 
Oby in Russia, to Cape Finis Terre, 
the Western point of Gallicia in 
Spain, they are very little mentioned 
in history. They had not the art of 
writing, but trusted their fame to tra- 
dition and the songs of their bards, 
which, by the vicissitude of human af- 
fairs, are long since lost. The traces | 
of their ancient language that are 
found in places so widely distant from 
each other, serve to show the extent 
of their ancient power, but throw ve 
little light on their history. Of all the 
Celtic nations, that which possessed 
Gaul is the most renowned, not per- 
haps on account of worth superior to 
the rest, but for its wars with the Ro- 
mans, whose historians transmitted 
the fame of their enemies, as well as 
their own, to posterity. It is to their 
acquaintance with the art of writing 
that the Greeks and Romans had so 
many able Historians; who have hand- ’ 
ed down with the most brilliant lustre 
the great actions of those heroic 
ple, to the generations which have’ 
succeeded them. 

The Celta being seated in Britain 
at this early period, may be looked ' 
upon as the first inhabitants of the’ 
island ; and, of course, scattered over 
the whole country, but more particu. ' 
larly in the high or hilly parts, the 
valleys or level parts being generally 
covered with wood. They were di- 
vided into several tribes or nations, ; 
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among which the Hedui and the Cim- 
bri occupied that part of the country 
which is the more immediate object 
of our researches. 

About 350 before the birth of 
Christ, a colony of the Belge, another 
people of ancient Gaul, who inhabited 
the country now called the Nether- 
lands, first landed on the Southern 
coast of Britain, and having obtained 
a footing, repelled the Celtic inhabit- 
ants into the interior. It would appear 
that continual wars and numerous bat- 
tles took place between the Belgz and 
the Celtic tribes of the island, and that 
eventually the latter had greatly wea- 
kened their invaders, and recovered a 
portion of their former territory. It 
was at this period, namely, about 250 

ars after the settlement of the Belge 
in the Southern and Western parts of 
Britain, that Divitiacus, King of the 
Suessiones, a contemporary with Ju- 
lias Cesar, and the most powerful 
Prince in Gaul, brought over a consi- 
derable number of the Continental 
Belge; and by the addition of these 
auxiliaries enabled the Belgic tribes 
in Britain to extend the line of their 
possessions. 

At this time the Hedui, a Celtic 
tribe, occupied the present Somerset- 
shire as far South as the river Ive, 
and perhaps a part of Gloucestershire 
above the river Avon. Their towns 
were, according to Richard Cirences- 
ter, Ischalis (Ilchester, 1), Avalonia 
(Glastonbury, 2), and Aque Solis 
(Bath, 3), which last was afterward 
a Roman colony. The settlements on 
the Avon, at Clifton, Leigh, and Sea- 
mills, and the others in the neigh- 
bourhood of those places, must have 
been in this territory, if the Hadui 
occupied a part of Gloucestershire. 
That the Hedui extended as far South- 
ward as the river Ivel is plain, because 
they inhabited the country in the vici- 
nity of Ilchester; but h their 
boundary reached to the Parret, it cer- 
tainly did not pass that river. 

We must not, however, omit to 
state, that the existence of the Hedui 
depends on the sole authority of Ri- 
chard Cirencester. No other ancient 
writer mentions them; and Ptolemy 
considers their country as belonging to 
the Belge ; for he sets down Uxella 
(Ischalis) and Bath, as towns of. the 
Be t then this must allude 
to the time after the Hadui had been 
ednquered by the Belgw.] Neverthe- 
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less there is no sufficient ground for 
questioning Richard’s authority in this 
case. There are very few other writers 
in whom we could reasonably ex 
any mention of the Hzdui; and 
lemy has evidently omitted them, be- 
cause he considered them as a part of 
the Belgz, or as subject to them. 

The Ischalis of Richard Cirencester, 
and the Uxella of Ptolemy, I take to 
have been the same town, the name 
being only somewhat varied in its or- 
thography, to suit the colloquial dia- 
lects of different people ; but I cannot 
agree with former writers in placing 
the site of this town at the present Il- 
chester, and that for the following rea- 
sons :— 

1. Because the term Uch is a primi- 
tive word, and in ancient times always 
denoted in the names of places some- 
thing high, lofty, or supereminent ; 
and as applied to persons, royal or no- 
ble. In the British language the word 
ychel, signified high, lofty. 

2. Because the town of IIchester is 
situated in a flat and marshy plain, 
which situation is not applicable to 
the original meaning of the word 
Uxella. 

3. Because there was another Uxella 
in Cornwall, on the river Fowey, 
which, according to Camden, (Bri- 
tain, I. p. 332,) stood on a high hill, 
where there is now the ruins of the 
ancient Castle of Restormel, near 
Lostwithiel. 

4. Because there was the city of 
Uxellodunum in. Gaul, which Ce- 
sar (B. G. viij, 40,) says, was a town 
on every side inaccessible, and situate 
on a high mountain. 

5. Because the high and command- 
ing situation of Montacute, in the vici- 
nity of Ilchester, is exactly applicable 
in its site to the meaning of the word 
Uzella, as we find it applicd in the 
two last-mentioned instances. 

6. Because the Roman station at 
Ilchester was only a summer station, 
Castrum Astivum, and not a perma- 
nent camp, which latter was at Mon- 
tacute; and that pee may therefore 
be considered as the proper Uzella of 
Ptolemy, and the Ischalis of Richard 
Cirencester. 

Therefore, from these premises, 1 
conclude that the town Uzella was si- 
tuate on the lofty summit of Monta- 
cute, at a short distance from Ilches- 
ter, the site of which was afterward a 
Roman station, and the stuary 
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Uzella was the mouth of the rivers 

Parrett and Ivel, the latter of which 

runs not far distant from the foot of 

Montacute. J.S 
Taunton, March 15, 1826. 


—}— 
Mr. Ursayn, London, April 5. 


A Reviews of interesting 
publications, foreign and domes- 
tic, inserted in your communicative 
work, few can claim more attention 
than the following, because a science, 
now in its infancy but of much futpre 
promise, is confessedly ill understood, 
and imperfectly practised ; and that too 
in a country essentially commercial, 
naval, and military. 

Having studied this important sub- 
ject, from its renovation in modern 
times, I procure from the Continent 
such publications as have any bearing 
on Telegraphic Science. 1 recently 
— from peg * Mwy de 

e hie, par Monsieur Cha 
L'aing,” ancien gap Free wesc a 
Signes Telegraphiques, avec une Vo- 
lume de Planches,”’ published recently. 
I shall quote a few extracts in the ori- 
ginal, as more satisfactory, where this 
plessing but nasal and coup d’epaules 
anguage is now so generally under- 
stood. 

It is a treatise of some merit, in 
which the productions of men of more 
interest than science have been dul 
appreciated ; and therefore the boo 
has been “‘ calomnié dés son “an. 
et deprécié jusqu’d présent.” Expe- 
rience sufficiently evinces the truth of 
what the author says in his Preface, 
that “ La Telegraph sera probable- 
ment plus étudiée dans l’avenir, qu'elle 
ne I'est aujourd’hui.”"—In his Intro- 
duction, he says what I am well aware 
of from experience, and the expence 
of publications and models for public 
inspection,—** Personne n'est pressé 
de faire des essais, lorsq’ il faut d’épen- 
ser de l'argent, et du temps.”"—Mon- 
sieur Chappe thinks justly that projects 
of the nt description ought not to 
be left to the decision of any one per- 
son, because he cannot possess an un- 
qualified public confidence, and can- 
not exert an enlightened zeal conjoined 
with requisite knowledge, to be found 
in collective bodies of men interested 
in the subject referred to them, be- 
cause actuated by patriotic feelings and 
ag of impartiality. «« D’ailleurs, 

individus n’influent que trés peu 
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chez toutes les nations. Ceux qui les 
r realiser 
des découvertes, tout le zéle qui feroit 
agit une réunion d’hommes directe- 
ment interessés & faire recessir les in- 
ventions qui leur seroient particuliére- 
ment utiles. L’adoption des décou- 
vertes qui ont donné un si grand ac- 
croissement & l’industrie de la Grande 
Britagne n'est due qu’ & des associa- 
tions particuliéres."—In the followin 
sentence, the author seems to thin 
that something like Parliamentary in- 
terest may be useful in more countries 
than one, to render successful even 
unquestionable scientific projects ; and 
that useful inventions at first rather fa- 
favourably received, soon experience 
coldness and neglect, be they ever so 
advantageous ina public point of view, 
if the unfortunate individual proposing 
them is unaided by the above indis- 
pensable means. ‘Les Kegulateurs 
du pouvoir ne font ordinairement d'ef- 
forts, pour propager une invention nou- 
velle, gue lorsqu’ elle peut servir 2 aug- 
menter leurs forces, et dans cette cit- 
constance méme, la volonté qu’ils font 
paroitre d’abord n‘a pas toujours assez 
d’activité et de a ag tana a pour qu'ils 
issent ter de tous les avantages 
ae leur bey offerts.” With us, how- 
ever, the man of the all- 
tas interest alluded to, knows 
tter how to manage it, than to be 
left in the lurch, as implied in the 
conclusion of the sentence. 

M. Chappe L’ainé states, that we 
and other nations have not an eligible 
telegraphic system; because encou- 
ragement was given only to such as 
were devoid of a knowledge founded 
on accurate experiments, and a long 
course of application. ‘‘ Les Etrangers 
n’ont pas reyssi A s’en procurer un gui 
pat leur servir utilement. IIs sont te- 
nus aux offres de quelques individus 
qui se sont sulnatin, sans examiner 
si ces hommes officieux avoient fait 
avec soin et exactitude les longues ex- 
periences qui peuvent seules donner 
quelques garanties de la necessité de 
projets de ce genre.” The French 
certainly telegraph from Paris to the 
most remote places in the ki » 
while we are now obliged to spell on 
very short lines; and this is generally 
ascribed to the use of a weak Tele- 
graph, and an unsuitable dictionary. 

parative experiment has proved 
this lamentable fect. The author con- 
demns all modes of telegraphing, ex- 











si 
ing his own. He mentions my 


Treatise on Téeganic Communica- 
tion, but cautiously avoids giving any 
account of it. He does not seem to 
know that one of my powerful Tele- 
graphs has been long in use at Deal. 
f should like much to try it, conjoin- 
ed with my Dictionary, against M. 
Chappe L’ainé’s mode, and to lay a 
en py athee- sum on the result, as to 
celerity of operation and _—s of 
machinery. He is much displeased at 
my ascribing to the Duke of York, af- 
terwards James VII. the first clear 
knowledge of marine signals, and re- 
gulated manceuvres, subsequently made 
use of by the French at the Battle of 
La Hogue. In my Treatise I allow 
‘that Monsieur de la Bourdonnais ori- 
‘ginated the numerical plan; but it can- 
not be conceded to this confident wri- 
‘ter, that our naval system of signalling 
is derived from his nation, who, with 
a due share of science, are not deficient 
in vanity.—The second book treats of 
the French Telegraph, and strongly 
recommends insulation as essential to 
visibility, and that the objects to be 
seen should be black, and well raised. 
No object can be so conveniently and 
simply insulated as balls, six of which 
sliding on rods passing through them, 
com my best three-figure Tele- 
por ogee | in point of power, sim- 
plicity, celerity of effect, and cheap- 
ness of construction, I am prepared to 
prove a to be a to 
any hitherto offered, by at the same 
time combining its operation with the 
copious and comprehensive Dictionary 
described in former Numbers of your 
excellent periodical Publication. 

In a late Supplement to an Encyclo- 
pedia we see with surprise a man of 
some eminence condemning the co- 
piousness of a Dictionary, which in print 
__ 1s praised and recommended by the same 
person in high terms of praise. Such is 
the inconsistency of human beings actu- 
ated by the prejudice of the moment! 
The author proposes, “‘ donner avec un 
seul signal, beaucoup de mots et de 

rases combinés ensemble.” These 
very auxiliary co injudiciously ob- 
jected to by the supplementary writer, 
constitute the leading utility of a Dic- 
tionary, when arranged alphabetically, 
in classes numbered above, and in the 
margin. A Telegraphic Committee of 
men of science in India declared that 
a system of classification of words and 
phrases cartied the science to a maxi- 
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mum, when applied to a Telegraph of 
sufficient power. 

Chappe’s Telegraph consisting of a 
long centre-piece, and two wings, fur- 
nishes 196 changes only, and cannot 
give any three figures simultaneously, 
a power now as indispensable in land 
as in sea service, in order to have an 
unexceptionable Telegraph. It has 
been proposed in this country, as well 
as in France, to work by combinations, 
which are quite objectionable, as they 
are liable (being all different one from 
another) to be relatively mistaken ; and 
thus to create constant confusion and 
errors. The numerical mode, on the 
contrary, is extremely simple, of ready 
oo by sea and land, and ex- 
cludes the perpetual errors and mis- 
takes arising from combinations simi- 
lar to, but always necessarily differing 
from, each other. Telegraphs like 
mine, that give any three figures by 
one movement, furnish 4095 com- 
binations; and though I have applied 
them in my Dictionary, | have in the 
same pages inserted marginal numbers 
and classes, as being more preferable, 

rticularly as class and number may 

e, as in the Navy, telegraphed con- 
temporaneously, as my plates and de- 
scriptions shew by example. Fifty or 
a hundred years hence, the truth of 
all this will be seen, and reduced to 
practice, with much surprise that ma- 
nifestly defective plans should have re- 
mained so long in use. ‘Che sara, 
sara.” Monsieur Chappe, who seems 
to be on very good terms with him- 
self, as are also certain would-be 
judges in this country, gives an ac- 
count of the Telegraphic inventions on 
the Continent, all of which possess 
greater power, and can be seen at 
greater distances than our single-figure 
semaphore. He gives a decided pre- 
ference to the Swedish shutter Tele- 
gtaph. As this can express three fi- 
gures as far as numeral 7 inclusive, I 
added another shutter to the place of 
units, tens, and hundreds, as in the 
Telegraph at Deal, which indicates, 
like naval flags, any three figures by 
one display. *Siill balls are preferable, 
because they are better distinguished 
on long lines; and because six balls 
do the work of twelve shutters, and 
that also with cheaper and more sim- 
ple machinery. A semaphore of full 
power will prove serviceable in situa- 
tions where elevation is requisite, such 
as where woods and forests are on tele- 
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graphic lines, which ht as much 
as possible to run straignts from the 
first to the last station. My semaphore 
consists of three pairs of wings or arms 
om one mast, ond ( descend to three po- 
sitions, by mere gravity arising from 
the extremity of the arm overhanging 
the pivot in a small degree. An offi- 
cer of rank claimed my invention as 
his own. I fully convinced him of 
his mistake, by showing in print, and 
in a letter to himself, that the opposed 
semaphores had nothing in common 
but the arms, as they differed com- 
pletely in principle, construction, ma- 
chinery, power, and operation. As 
for the arm, it was used by the an- 
cients under the appellation of “ trabes 
totidem erect, et totidem depress.” 
The French Indicator, and the arms 
of a windmill, gave me the first ideas 
of the conjoint, and separate action of 


wings. 

The author mentions an attempt to 
communicate between Vienna and 
France by means of flags. This failed; 
but succeeded where balls of sufficient 
diameter were substituted. I proposed 
a Telegraph consisting of symbols, 
which expressed the nine numerals 
and cipher dropped from a common 
reservoir, as wanted. M. Chappe men- 
tions an extravagant extension of this 
idea, exhibited at Plymouth in 1810, 
where three shutters descended, in or- 
der to fill up one of six spaces rela- 
tively below them. We have in this 
work a series of thirty-two Telegraphs, 
some of which possess considerable 
merit. One of them is singular enough, 
as the inventor says, ‘* Qu’il venoit 
d'appliquer heureusement sa méthode 
[d'apprendre & lire aux aveugles] & la 
composition d'un syst#me et d'une ma- 
chine Telegraphique.” After this we 
need not be surprised at being inform- 
ed by Cornelius Agrippa, that Pytha- 
goras, during his et in Egypt, cor- 
responded with his friends in charac- 
ters traced on the Moon. Porta, who 
formed an Academy of Secrecy, and 
wrote a treatise on natural magic, pro- 
io to establish a Telegraph in the 

oon. He actually published, that 
by means of mirrors, he would throw 
words on the Moon, from which they 
could be reflected over all the earth, 
Among the hundred plans lying at the 
Admiralty, nothing will be found so 
sublime as this climax of eccentric ex- 
tra » Closely allied to insanity! 
M. Chappe L’ainé has a chapter on 
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the British T: » which he makes’ 
really worse t it is, im saying, 


**Qu’il est souvent necessaire de don- 
ner plusieurs signaux pour exprimer 
une lettre.” ith my Telegraphic 
Dictionary, now under trial at sea, and 
out of print, he appears unacquainted, 
but mentions my Treatise of 1808, 
without attacking it. He alludes to 
it thus: “Un Officier Anglois, qui a 
presenté lui-méme & PAmirauté en 
1808 un modéle de Telegraphie, as- 
sure qu'elle a rejetté plus de cent pro- 
jets de Telegraphe aprés up examen 
fait avec soin par des Commissaires 
choisis parmi les hommes les plus in- 
struits. I] falloit que ces Telegraphes 
fussent bien mauvais, s’il faut en juger 
par celui dont le Gouvernement An- 
lois se setvoit en Plymouth, en 1810.” 
f know not where he found that these 
plans had been examined by compe- 
tent Commissioners, as J state only 
that the Secretary said in a Report 
that he had inspected fifteen of them. 
In the following sentences, it would 
appear that the author has but a poor 
opinion of our telegraphic knowledge ; 
and in this country, | for one am pre- 
pn to contend with Mons, Chappe 
vainé, by means of a system sanc- 
tioned by experiment, flatteringly no- 
ticed by the Governments of Europe, 
and munificently remunerated by a 
crowned head. The arrogance of the 
author forces a remark otherwise ego- 
tistical. ‘Il est bon d’observer que 
c’est chez la nation la plus industrieuse 
du monde, que !’on tente en vain, de- 
puis trente ans, de faire un bon Tele-. 
graphe. Ces efforts infructueyx sont 
un argument bien puissant a op 
a ceux qui disent que les Anglois ont 
invente le Telegraphe moderne ; qu’un 
Telegraphe est Faillears une chose 
trés Rcile a faire, puisqu’on en a fait 
de tout temps.” He may not be far 
from the truth in saying, that “ La 
ligne de Londres & Plymouth [he must 
mean Portsmouth, as he wrote his 
book in 1824,] n’existera pas lon 
temps, parcequ elle est combinée d’a- 
rés un systéme vicieux qui empéche 
e Telegraphe d’étre aussi utile qu'il 
urroit l'étre, méme en Angleterre.” 
e author informs us that the Grand 
Turk applied for a plan and descrip- 
tion of the French Telegraph, now in 
activity between Alexandria and Cairo, 


along seventeen stations of lines much 
longer than those between London and 
Portsmouth. He further states, that 











in 1819 the English Ambassador ap- 
plied to the French Government for a 
model of the French Telegraph ; and 
as it was not adopted, he has no hesi- 
tation in saying that there was not suf- 
ficient knowledge of the subject to ren- 
der the Telegraph serviceable. With 
thé usual self-complacency of a French- 
man, he says, “ Ils auront bien la ma- 
chine, mais il faut, pour la placer dans 
des positions convenables, pour l'appli- 
cation des signes, et les moyens de 
transpositions sur une ligne composée 
beaucoup de stations dés données 
que Vexperience seule peut faire con- 
noitre ; et cette experience ne se trouve 
encore qu’en France.” The applica- 
tion to the French Government evi- 
dently proves (whatever may be said 
to the contrary) that the plan in use in 
this country is deemed defective and 
imperfect, and that a more efficient one 
is manifestly wanting. It further shows 
that the French think that we are ex- 
tremely ignorant on so important a 
subject. From .indolence of disposi- 
tion, even men of ability are averse to 
think for themselves ; and adopt the 
unfounded notions of men of inferior 
intellects, merely hecause they have a 
more a A access to sources of informa- 
tion. e ancients have expressed 
this sort of mental lethargy well.— 
** Unusquisque mavult credere quam 
judicare, inde ista tanta coacervatio 
aliorum super alios ruentium.” 

If no one else will stand up for the 
honour of the scientific character of 
our country, on this subject, I will ; 
and will inform him, through your 
Magazine of high repute at home and 
abroad, that a Telegraphic General 
System, approved of by the illustrious 

mmander in Chief, by a First Lord 
of the Admiralty, by a scientific Com- 
mittee in India and in this country, by 
the Adjutant and Quarter Master Ge- 
neral of the Forces, by Mr. Sub-Secre- 
tary Barrow, and by the public, in re- 
er instances, -neetl not (being 
founded on experiment, the best test 
of physical truth,) fear competition 
with any thing that é¢an be produced 
y | Monsieur Chappe Laing, ancien 

dministrateur des Signes Telegra- 
phiques. Joun Macpona.p. 


Uj 

pper Cadogan- 

Mr.Unnan, place, April 8. 

I SHOULD be much obliged to an 
of your Correspondents that will 
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inform me where any notices are to be 
found of Hieronymo Pacino, an artist 
of Milan, who ‘flourished about the 
year 1550, and who engraved on the 
steel target of the Emperor Charles V. 
in my son's ion, the forty-eight 
subjects which so tastefully compose 
its ornaments. 

I ask this for-the work which that 
highly spirited engraver Mr. Skelton 
has undertaken, and of which he has 
published his first number. You may 
recollect that 1 hinted, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Magazine, the 
opinions { held of the plates to my 
** Critical Inquiry,” some time previous 
to its appearance. In the same un- 
equivocal manner I beg leave to say 
that what Mr. Skelton has done, not 
merely merits my approbation, but is 
entitled to the warmest applause. The 
relative strength of the outlines, and 
the con amore style in which it is exe- 
cuted, are so admirable, that I am in- 
duced not only thus publicly to give 
my anaes en — but to 
explain more at large than his prospec- 
rom 4 the nature of the poe hanes 
what respects I think it will be found 
highly useful. 

in the first place, so far from inter- 
fering with the ** Critical Inquiry,” 
there is as much dissimilarity = 
tween a dictionary of painters, and en- 
gravings from the gallery of a collector. 
That work must be regarded as a mass 
of evidence, as the result of an inquiry, 
and as a report on which might be 
founded any ulterior proceedings. It 
must therefore be considered as a book 
of reference rather than amusement, 
but was absolutely necessary before 
any other publication on the subject 
could be deemed authentic. The pos- 
sessors of it will consequently find this 
a useful Supplement ; because as one of 
the Reviewers has justly said, though 
he has elsewhere termed his remarks 
**a masterly dissertation,” in order 
clearly to understand the matter de- 
tached parts of armour are wanted. 

The nature of the former publica- 
tion would not permit of this being 
done, because the authorities for dates 
could only with propriety be derived 
from the painting or sculpture of the 
time. But, the pioneer’s —- perform- 
ed, the march is easy a t, 
thus cleared from all impediments. 
The question which next occurs is, 
* does there exist a necessity for such 
a work as Mr. Skelton’s?” to which I 
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answer most undoubtedly, and there- 
fore to shew its utility. 


A Antiquaries will allow that, in 
the description of weapons, old writers 
are at variance, and that they conti- 
— find themselves puzzled to re- 
concile conflicting testimony; for iu- 
stance, a glaive is by one called a lance, 
by another a sword, by a third a battle- 
axe, and by a fourth a halbert; and 

are quoted that seem to coun- 
tenance each of these ideas. In the 
former work I have endeavoured to 
describe what it really is; but that 
cannot be so effectual as a plate of 
Skelton’s, exhibiting all the varieties 
of the glaive, and consequently shew- 
ing how it may partake of the quality 
of those arms, and yet have distinctive 
characteristics. The same of the pike, 
rtisan, halbard, battle-axe, pole-axe, 
ill, gisarme, languede boeuf, &c. Next 
in point of utility, as matter of national 
history, are the origin and successive 
improvements in hand fire-arms, and 
their varieties, which will, by Mr. 
Skelton’s book, for the first time be 
laid before the publick, with the bene- 
fit of the different kinds of gun-locks 
given in their full size. These and 
many others will be the advantages 
gained by the general reader. 

To Artists, it me on to me, the 
work will be invaluable; for there now 
exists a feeling for correctness of cos- 
tume and accessaries, both here and on 
the Continent, in painting and on the 
stage, that cannot retrograde. The 
taste with the publick is in its com- 
mencement, but it is daily gaining 
ground, and when once they have be- 
come confident judges in these matters, 
they will no longer tolerate anachro- 
nisms. Foreigners and natives are con- 
tinually drawing from my son’s collec- 
tion; and at least six pictures, painted 
by as many of the English who stand 
at the head of their profession, will 
grace the walls of the ensuing exhibi- 
tion at Somerset-house. These paint- 
ings have been ordered by the first 
among our nobility who patronize the 
arts, and all the authors of them de- 
clare that they never could have satis- 
factorily performed their engagements 
without access to this collection. What 
then is to be done when my son re- 
moves the armour from my_ house, 
where it is to me a great inconvenience? 
T who possess Skelton’s publica- 
tion, will have the forms and relative 
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proportions of arms and armour with 
their respective dates, and having thus 
Ren sketched the outline, can, from 
almost any specimens, obtain the lights 
and pos pa * 

To those who seek for ornaments 
for architecture, furniture, book-bind- 
ing, plate, jewelry, &c. many patterns 
will be presented of an elegant and 
unusual character, as nay be conceived 
by those who are at all acquainted with 
what are termed the cinque-cento pro- 
ductions. 

Among the fanciers of armour, there 
may be such as set no value on the 
weapons of the Asiatic nations, yet 
even to these engravings of them will 
be found of utility, inasmuch as t 
will thus be enabled to learn what is 
not Eurupean ; and to all, the detail of 
straps and buckles must be very need- 
ful for their purpose. 

The 150 drawings to form the 25 
numbers, are finished, and though Mr. 
Skelton has selected according to his 
ere as in his Antiquities of Ox- 
ordshire, he has made this improve- 
ment, that the accompanying Totter: 
press is a that which belongs to 
the plates. In my opinion, a better 
idea will be formed of the nature of the 
work from the second number, which 
he has now in hand ; but those who 
wish success to his spirited and laudable 
endeavour, will best promote it by be- 
ing early in their encouragement. 
Trasting that your antiquarian friends 
will not find the letter-press unworthy 
of such excellent engueig, Y re- 
main, 

Yours, &c. Sam. R. Meyrick. 


P.S. The rapid sale of the former 
work on Armour, considering its price, 
quite astonishes me, above two-thirds 
of the five hundred copies having been 
within the short period of three years 
bond fide disposed of. 


Mr. Ursan, April 14, 
—_—— you have stores of 


information to answer a Citizen’s 
questions (see p. 200), yet I cannot 
resist a note or two on the subject. 
The Lecturer is an order distinct 
from the Rector or Vicar of the 
Church, wherein the Lecture is deli- 
vered ; he is generally either the Mi- 
nister of some other Church, or has 
not any other preferment. He is 
usually chosen by the parishioners 
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themselves, to preach on some parti- 


eular occasion, for their own instruc- 
tion, or in the afternoon or evening of 
the Sabbath Day; or he is appointed 
by the trustees for the purpose of any 
will, to commemorate some event, or 
to promote the knowledge of the 
Scriptures or other stipulated subject, 
and is remunerated accordingly as the 
will directs. Such as these latter are 
not necessarily bound to have the con- 
sent of the Rector or Vicar, and parish 
officers; but in the usual election of 
an afternoon Lecturer, the consent 
for the pulpit is necessary from the 
Minister; and the approbation of the 
Bishop of the diocese is required for 
the license. ; 

This right in the Rector or Vicar 
arises from his ssion, ex officio, of 
the freehold of his Church. 

In 1673-4, an Act was passed to 
disable Clergymen without license, and 
not conforming to the Liturgy, from 
becoming Lecturers in Churches ; and 
in case of any such attempt, they are 
subjected to three months imprison- 
ment in the common gaol. 

Almost every Church in London 
and in its vicinity has a Lecturer 
chosen by the pasiclienen, for the af- 
ternoon or evening service, who is 

id by their voluntary subscriptions ; 

t Lectures for a distinct purpose are 
generally delivered in the morning at 
some Church, according to the found- 
ers’ or trustees’ direction, which is 
always complied with. Among these 
the most important are that of Lady 
Moyer’s at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
that of the Hon. Robert Boyle at Bow 
Church in Cheapside; the subjects 
and times of preaching are prescribed 
by the founders; and in these Chris- 
tian labours some of the most eminent 
and learned Divines of our Established 
Church have handed to posterity the 
best defences of Christianity. 

These two celebrated founders gave 
estates, or their annual rents in trust, 
to remunerate their Lecturers ; others 
have given stock in the public funds 
for this purpose; and this constitutes 
the difference between what is called 
an endowed Lecture, and any other 
that depends upon the voluntary sub- 
scription of the electors. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 


CApril, 
Mr. Ursan, March 20. 
AM ~—_ to think Mt. Brown 
should deem it advisable to quar- 
rel with me, and endeavour to sow the 
seeds of discord. My sole motive for 
writing about him was to serve him— 
to call the public attention to his ra- 
tional efforts of making good models 
of Stonehenge. These models I have 
recommended to some friends, and 
have now five in my own possession. 
It was my wish to afford him an op- 
rtunity of exercising his skill on a 
arger scale, and to better effect; and 
also to point out to him employ and 
remuneration. Respecting his theo- 
ries, I never was inclined to enter into 
serious discussion ; but thought I might 
joke on improbabilities of Antiquari- 
anism with him, as | occasionally have 
done with an older friend, and more 
experienced antiquary, on the Romances 
of Southcote-ism. Such subjects, ac- 
cording to my humble ideas, do not 
admit of reasoning, and are almost be- 
neath the dignity of argument. Be- 
sides, I know that confirmed theorists, 
as well as visionaries, never adinit “ the 
evidence of facts ;” we may as well ex- 
pect rationality in an astrologer. I 
again — that I should be very sorry 
to hurt Mr. Browne's feelings, or in- 
jure him in any respect; but on the 
contrary would gladly aid him in any 
way within the compass of my hum- 
ble powers. Wishing him many bet- 
ter friends than I have been, and am 
inclined to be, I remain his, and 
Yours, &c. J. Britton. 


Mr. Ursan, April 4. 
[* answer to your Correspondent’s 
queries in p. 98, for February last, 


respecting Sir Thomas Hooke, I beg 
to inform him that the arms borne by 
his ancestors were, quarterly, Sable 
and Argent, a cross quartered between 
four escallops, all counterchanged.— 


Sir Thomas being — oo a 


junior branch of the family, bore them, 

as was the case with other junior 

branches settled at Chichester, &c. 
Argent and Sable. 

he title became extinct in the per- 

son of Sir Hele Hooke (he having sur- 

vived his two infant sons Hele and 

Thomas), on the 12th of July, 1712. 

Yours, &c. 

An Op CorresponpveEnt. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY. 


SOME REMARKS ON A PAMPHLET CONTAINING 
OBSERVATIONS, ADDRESSED TO THE CLERGY OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH, 


In answer to an Address lately distributed amongst that Body, and Christian 
Ministers of every denomination. 


Tue West India question has occupied more than ordinary attention during 
the last few months. The press has been unceasingly resorted to, and peti- 
tions for the abolition of Slavery have been presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament from all parts of the country. The right of petitioning is perhays 
the most valuable privilege that an Englishman can possess, but like every 
other blessing, it is liable to abuse; as a proof of which, a correspondent 
in the Representative of the 3d March last, stated—that he had gone over 
45 Anti-slavery petitions, and that he could unequivocally declare them, 
from internal evidence alone, ‘‘ to be the work of one man, or of one small 
knot of men.”” This proceeding, he adds, admits but of one explanation, 
“‘ that a small Committee, claiming reverence as composed of the most de- 
vout and zealous Christians in England, have deliberately played off a gross 
and palpable hoax upon the Legislature of their country.” It was certainly 
unworthy the advocates of a great question specially to invite (as was the 
case) persons of 15 years of age to affix their names to representations, the 
truth of which they had not the means of ascertaining, and to arguments 
which they could not possibly understand. From these “ Observations” 
we find that another attempt has been made to influence the public mind, 
An “ Address to the Clergy of the Established Church, and to Christian 
Ministers of every Denomination,” has lately been extensively circulated, 
and, as it is understood, sent to every clergyman and dissenting minister 
throughout the empire. The great object of this Address is to induce them 
to employ the Putrir for the purpose “ of diffusing a knowledge of the 
evils of colonial bondage throughout the land, and of exciting increased 
efforts for speedily putting a period to the state of slavery itself through- 
out the British dominions.” It further calls upon the public, and espe- 
cially the clergy, to ‘‘ resort to decisive and effectual measures,” to “ strain 
every nerve,” and *‘ to concentrate their forces in the strenuous use of 
every means by which the country may be soonest purged of this deep pol- 
lution of negro slavery.” 

As our columns have been open to the Abolitionists, it is but fair that 
those who view their attempts with alarm or distrust, should also be heard; 
and we now proceed to notice the ‘‘ Observations” which have been pub- 
lished in reply to the ‘‘ Address” last referred to. 

In answer to the common charge, that slavery is repugnant to the truths 
and duties of Christianity, the Author appeals to “ the conduct of our Sa- 
viour and his apostles whilst living and preaching in the midst of .a slave 
population ;” and in support of his view of the subject, he has adduced the 
opinions of many distinguished men of the present day, including Earl 
Bathurst and the Bishop of Exeter. He has also quoted an admirable 
pamphlet, entitled “ the House of Bondage,” by the Rev. B. Bailey, 
M. A. which has been already commended in our Magazine, (xcrv. i. 
224.)—The Author might have added what fell from the venerable 
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Lord Chancellor in the debate of the 7th March last. His Lordship ob- 
served, ‘‘ With respect to a state of slavery being contrary to the genius 
of the Christian religion, (whatever may be my own opinions about sla- 
very in the West Indies,) when I recollect that a state of slavery had for 
centuries existed; that the Legislature of this country had encouraged it, 
not only by the countenance afforded to it by the ablest laymen who had 
figured in the history of the country, but also by a bench of Bishops, as 
learned, pious, and respectable, as that which their lordships now saw be- 
fore them, who must have known what was and what was not contrary to 
the genius of Christianity ; I own I cannot easily bring myself to say that 
a system which has heretofore received such a sanction, is so clearly con- 
trary to the genius of Christianity, as some noble lords seem to think it is, 
I cannot help thinking that we are bound, my Lords, in all these cases, to 
look at the opinions of those who have gone before us.” 

The Author proceeds to show how grossly the condition of the negro 
population has been misrepresented in the late discussions. ‘‘ Every epi- 
thet, he observes, has been employed which could convey the idea of exist- 
ing cruelty and oppression on the part of the master, and of wretchedness 
and misery on that of the slave.” ‘‘ To accomplish the abolition of negro 
slavery in the West India Colonies gradually and safely, the efforts of the 
British Parliament have of late been unceasingly directed. In 1823, Reso- 
lutions were unanimously passed by the House of Commons, and which 
have since been adopted by the House of Lords, for effecting that object, by 
imparting to the slaves'a participation in those civil rights and privileges 
which are enjoyed by other classes of his Majesty's subjects, and by a de- 
termined and preserving, but judicious and temperate enforcement of such 
measures as should effect a progressive improvement in the character of 
the slave population, so as to prepare them for that participation in those 
rights.—To those who are ‘ straining every nerve’ to terminate slavery, 
measures of this sober character will not be palatable; but the moderate 
and disereet philanthropist will rest satisfied with them, and he will rejoice 
to find, that while so much remains to be done, much has been done for the 
amelioration of the condition of the slaves in the West Indies. It has been 
shewn again and again, that their condition, both as regards their tempo- 
ral comforts and their moral culture, has, within the last few years, un- 
dergone a manifest improvement ; and if their masters be only permitted 
for a short period to pursue in peace the plans which they have in contem- 
plation, the abolition of slavery will be accomplished by its sliding (as Mr. 
Stephen has stated) insensibly into general freedom.”* 

In corroboration of this statement, we have the authority of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, an English gentleman, who visited twelve of the West India Islands 
in 1825, in the suite of the Bishop of Barbadoes, for the recovery of health, 
and from motives of curiosity. This gentleman tells us: “ I have been 
in twelve of the British Colonies ; I have gone round and across many of 
them, and have resided some months in the most populous one of its size 
in the whole world. I have observed with diligence, | have inquired of all 
sorts of people, and have mixed constantly with the coloured inhabitants 
of all hues and of every condition. I am sure I have seen things as they are, 
and I am not aware of ahy other bias on my mind, except that which may 
be caused by a native hatred of injustice, and a contempt and disdain of 
cant and hypocrisy.’ Now, having had these fair opportunities of judg- 

ing of the state of the population of the West India Colonies, as they are, 





*-<¢ Within a period of three years (from 1820 to 1823,) 4000 voluntary manumissions - 
have taken place in Jamaica alone.” 
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he bears this important testimony to the owners of slaves :—‘ From the 
general and prominent charge of cruelty, active or permissive, towards the 
slaves, I for one acquit the planters.” He tells us further, that the “‘ slaves 
receive no wages, because no money is paid to them upon that score, but 
they possess advantages which the ordinary wages of labour in England 
doubled could not purchase. The slaves are so well aware of the comforts 
which they enjoy under a master's purveyance, that they not unfrequently 
forego freedom rather than be deprived of them, A slave beyond the 
prime of life will hesitate to accept manumission. Many negroes in 
Barbadoes, Grenada, and Antigua, have refused freedom when offered to 
them.” 

We have also an interesting statement from Mr. M‘Donnell, (an eye-wit- 
ness also) who, in his “‘ Considerations on Negro Slavery,” has shewn that 
“ the negroes are not that degraded, miserable set of beings they are so gene- 
rally supposed to be.”-—*The first sensation,” he observes,“ which a stranger 
experiences on visiting an estate, is that of unqualified surprise. In place 
of beholding that scene of chains and cruelty which had been associated 
with his idea of slavery, he finds every thing indicative of cheerfulness and 
content; an active, animating picture of industry lies before him; every 
now and then is heard a loud and general laugh, evidently that of persons 
free from care: in his walks about the grounds, he is saluted with cour- 
tesy ; and he sees the proprietor received really with affection. After the 
work of the day is over, if he proceed to the negro houses he will be still 
more gratified ; he there beholds apartments well fitted up, and comfort- 
able; the little children before the doors gamboling about in sportive in- 
nocence; and the whole presenting such an appearance of satisfaction and 
happiness, that he is at once prompted to exclaim, What is it Mr. Wilber- 
force would have ?”—(Considerations, p. 213.) 

The dangers attending any precipitate measures for emancipation are 
here dwelt upon very fully, and it is impossible to read the weighty senti- 
ments of Mr. Canning and of Mr. Wilberforce, without coming to the con- 
clusion of the former Right Honorable gentleman. ‘‘ If there be a ques- 
tion at which it is impossible for any person, the most careless, to look 
with indifference, but which any man, who approaches it as a subject of le- 
gislation, must view with the deepest awe,—it is the question now before 
us. To speak of the difficulties which encompass it, as compared with al- 
most any other question which has ever occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment, would be to draw but a faint and feeble picture of those difficulties : 
they are, indeed, apparent to the most casual observation ; but he who 
has to probe and prove them, for the purpose of applying a remedy, finds 
them thickening around him at every step, and leaving him frequently 
nothing but a choice of evils.” —(Mr. Canning’s Speech in 1824, p. 3.) 

The author now directs the attention of his readers to the religious in- 
struction of the slaves, unquestionably the most important branch of this 
momentous subject. ‘ The establishment of an Episcopacy in the West 
Indies gave pleasure to every man interested in the real welfare of the 
slave, and in the promotion of genuine Christianity; to all such, at least, 
as conceived that the task of imparting religious instruction to the negro 
‘could not be confided so safely or so advantageously as to the hands of a 
regular church establishment, whose duty and interest it would be to assist 
the local government, to calm the fear and allay the ferment of the times, 
to reconcile the planter to the propriety of granting, and, in due time, to 
fit and prepare the negro for receiving, that liberty which, with religion 
and the love of order, will be really a blessing to him, but, without them, 
will infallibly prove a curse.’"’"—( Bishop of Exeter’s Sermon, preached be- 
fore the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 1824, p. 25+) 
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The more active opponents of slavery do not however seem to hail this 
measure with any sentiments of pleasure; and notwithstanding the zeal 
and liberality which have been manifested by the planters, in. seconding 
the exertions of the Prelates of Jamaica and Barbadoes, and in diffusing 
religious instruction among their slaves, the author alludes to various 
charges recently brought against the planters for wiTHHOLDING (as it is 
alleged) this boon from the negro population. ‘* These and various 
other assertions plainly prove, that to the exertions of the Established 
Clergy there is, in certain quarters, a rooted dislike, and that the insinua- 
tion of the African Institution is still maintained, ‘‘ that the Church of 
England does not afford to’the slaves the means of attaining religious in- 
struction and worship. —If the object of these individuals be to drive out 
the Church of England from the Colonies, and to plant sectarianism in its 
room, we feel confident that a measure tending to produce a revolution so 
extensive and so dangerous, needs only to be pointed out to secure the 
steady resistance of all those who are attached to the civil and religious in- 
stitutions of their country. Happily, however, al] alarms upon this subject 
are, we trust, groundless.” 

In quoting the author’s concluding paragraph, we must express our hope 
that on a question of such vital imporiance, affecting both Great Britain 
and her Colonies,—both the master and the slave,—the angry passions 
which have agitated our countrymen, will, ere long, yield to the voice of 
truth and soberness ; and that in all measures adopted for the ameliora- 
tion and leading to the final emancipation of the negroes, we shall be 
guided, both in and out of Parliament, by a zeal ‘‘according to knowledge.” 

** In bringing these observations to a close, we would solemnly appeal 
to the people of Great Britain, and more especially to the Clergy, and ask 
whether the Address, which has been the subject of animadversion, is cal- 
culated to do good ?—Whilst Christianity (the best and surest foundation 
on which morals, civilization, and fitness for extended rights can be built,) 
is, as we have shewn, in successful progress throughout the West India 
Colonies, with what consistency are Christian ministers now solicited to use 
their influence in urging a precipitate emancipation of the slaves, and in 
endeavouring to interest the British public in measures which most surely 
must diminish the comforts of that class, by impoverishing their masters ? 
Will not the Ministers of the Gospel of peace act more wisely in confiding 
the further progress of the great work of emancipation to the deliberate 
counsels of his Majesty’s Government,* and in disregarding the suggestions 
of men, who, like the Puritans of old, under the influence of— 


* Hot ardent zeal, would set whole realms on fire.” 
SHAKSPEARE.’” 





* We doubt not that the Executive Government will hold an equal balance between these 
contending parties, and honestly, in due time, carry their own temperate resolutions into ef- 
fect. Their intentions may be learned from Mr. Secretary Canning’s reply, on Mr.W. Smith’s 
motion relative to the Slave Population in Demerara and Berbice. ‘He concluded his speech 
in these memorable words: ‘* Before I sit down I will state, however unpalatable it may be 
to both parties, the fixed determinations of Government. To one side, those who appre- 
hended mischief to their interests, and who are stimulating themselves into resistance to the 
sense of Parliament and to the sense of the country, I say without hesitation that sooner or 
later the object of Parliament and the country will be effected, and that there is, in the last 
resort—(let there be no mistake on that subject),—a power in Parliament to carry it into 
effect (Cheers); and it shall be carried into effect. But I say, on the other hand, to those 
who would goad us on to incalculated experiments, that the Orders in Council, approved. by 
Parliament, contain what we consider a fit system for arriving at our object. I mean to say 
distinctly to the West Indians, that these Orders in Council contain the system of Govern- 
ment; and I mean, at the same time, to say, that at some time or other, Parliament will fiad 
the means of carrying that system into effect.” —(Cheers.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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78. The Lives of celebrated Architects an- 
cient and modern, with Historical and Cri- 
tical Observations on their Works, and on 
the principles of the Art, by Francisco Mi- 
lizia, Translated from the Italian by Mrs. 
Edward Cresy, with Notes and additional 
Lives, in 2 vols. 8vo. J, Taylor. 

BIOGRAPHY of Architects has 

long been a desideratum in Eng- 
lish Literature, and a work which has 
for its object to supply this deficiency, 
cannot fail to be acceptable. The fate 
of genius is, under all circumstances, 
interesting ; but the history of Archi- 
tecture itself is involved in thet of its 
professors, and this is a swaject on 
which, now that the art becomes daily 
more appreciated, every illustration is 
desirable. Milizia’s work has claims 
on our attention, independent of the 
mere interest of the subject on which 
it treats: its merits in other respects 
are intrinsic and acknowledged. 

The ‘“*Memorie degli Architetti 
antichi e moderni” first appeared in 
Rome in 1768, and was one of the 
earliest literary productions of the 
Author, who lived during the latter 
half of the last century. His birth 
and circumstances were noble and in- 
dependent, and his consequent freedom 
from obligatory occupation left him at 
liberty to follow his inclination in the 
choice of his pursuits, and having a 
natural partiality for the Arts, he de- 
voted to them the greater part of his 
time. Architecture, above all, he made 
his particular study. Enamoured of 
his subject, unfettered by prejudices, 
endowed by nature with strong powers 
of reasoning, and enjoying by his re- 
sidence in Italy, and especially in 
Rome, the opportunity of confronting 
his speculations with practical exam- 
ples, by observing the monuments 
there existing of ancient art, and the 
most approved works of modern times, 
he acquired an intimate knov ledge of 
the science of Architecture, and a sound 
critical judgment of its productions. 

Reasoning from the origin and pur- 
poses of the Art, he rai to hinself 
a certain philosophical standard, by 
which he had the courage to try the 
most admired works of the greatest 
modern Artists, not excepting Baono- 
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rotti, or Palladio. His judgment, 
founded on clear and simple principles, 
and carrying conviction with them, 
had only to be proposed, to meet with 
general assent, and his works therefore 
were received with applause. The 
*« blind adorers”’ of M sacl Angelo, 
however, and the followers of his 
pretended imitators, raised an outcry 
against Milizia for presumption in 
censuring the works of so great a mas- 
ter, ull then beheld as models; and 
reproached him moreover, and per- 
haps somewhat more justly, with the 
tone of satire and severity in which his 
decisions are pronounced. But from 
both these charges our Author is ea- 
sily excused. The soundness of his 
opinions, and their general adoption, 
sufficiently acquit him of unwarranted 
ogee tt and the whole tenor of 

is criticisms, his discrimination be- 
tween the beauties and defects of every 
work on which he comments, the evi- 
dent justice of his objections, the tri- 
bute he every where pays to real me- 
rit, but above all, the amiable plea- 
sure with which he places in the fore- 
ground the traits of virtue, of greas- 
ness or of goodness, to be discovered 
in the character of the individuals of 
whom he treats, attest his freedom 
from malice and from all ill-natured 
feeling, and vouch for the proper spi- 
rit with which he undertook his task, 
and for the sincerity with which he 
asserts that “ wherever he has disco- 
vered faults, he can with safety affirm 
that they gave him pain ; and if he has 
exposed them, it is — with a view 
of preventing, if possible, their recur- 
rence and increase.” 

Executed in this spirit, with a for- 
wardness to admire every thing great 
and noble, but with a p Ariel in 
unmasking every deformity, however 
great the names hy which they are 
sanctioned, the works of our Author 
have had a beneficial effect on the 
taste of the last half century ; and were 
his prineiples as generally followed in 

ractice, as their justice is admitted 

in theory, Europe would be less bar- 
ren in structures worthy of unquali- 
fied admiration. 

The Memoirs in this work are judi- 
ciously arranged in chronological order, 
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in three grand divisions, according to 
the epochs of the Art, and are pre- 
faced with an excellent essay on the 
history, principles, and changes of Ar- 
chitecture; in which our Author, trac- 
ing its progress as an instinct, an art, 
and a science, and reasoning from its 
origin and its uses, deduces precepts 
equally calculated to guide the pro- 
fessor in his practice, and the amateur 
in his judgment. From nine general 
rules laid down as essential to Archi- 
tecture, we extract the fourth regard- 
ing ornament, as a specimen of the 
wale, and of the author’s principles, 
taste, and knowledge of his subject. 
“If architecture be the daughter of 
necessity, even its beauties should ap- 
pear to result from such. In no part 
of the decoration should there be any 
artifice discoverable: hence every thing 
extraneous is a proof of bad taste.” 

As a critic, Milizia appears to be 
free from all prejudice. Names and 
authority had no weight with him. 
To Greece, Rome, Italy, England, 
Germany, France, and Spain, to an- 
cient and modern time, as far as his 
opportunities of observing permitted 
him, he has rendered due justice. He 
neither lauds nor blames without giv- 
ing convincing reasons; and in both 
his praise and censure he ‘is evidently 
actuated solely by the love of truth and 
justice. ) 

The following opinion proves his 
exemption from any undue bias in fa- 
vour of his own age and _nation. ‘‘ Fi- 
nally,” says our Author, in conclusion 
of a summary of the vicissitudes which 
Architecture had experienced, ‘* Arts 
and Sciences again rose in the Fif- 
teenth century, and Greek-Roman 
Architecture with them, or to speak 
more correctly an admiration for them 
was rekindled : but between the esti- 
mation and the practise there is a 
wide difference. ft is now three cen- 
turies since the Grecian Architecture 
has been generally admired through- 
out Europe, while the Gothic ee 
been proportionably decried. But in 
abandoning the one, have we followed 
the other? It rather appears that a 
new species has been adopted equally 
removed from the lightness of the Go- 
thic and the majestic elegance of the 
Greek.” 

Of the three Books into which the 
Biographical part of the work is di- 
vided, the first is devoted to the an- 
tient architects, from the earliest ages 
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to the time of Constantine; the se- 
cond to the Architects of the Middle 
Ages; and the third to Modern Ar- 
chitects. The first displays diligent 
historical research, and abounds in in- 
teresting notices from ancient authors, 
of the most remarkable edifices of an- 


tiqui ty 

he most prominent subjects of the 
Second Book are the Saloon at Padua; 
the Cathedral, Baptistery, Bell Tower, 
and Campo Santo, of Pisa; St. Mark’s 
Church and Tower, at Venice; the 
Cathedral of Strasbourg ; and the Tower 
of Florence, contained in the Biogra- 
phical notice of their respective Archi- 
tects. In the rank of the latter a place 
is also assigned to the famous William 
of Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, 
architect of Windsor Castle, and of the 
Cathedral at Winchester ; and the trans- 
lator has moreover enriched this book 
with an enumeration of the many 
sumptuons edifices of the middle ages 
which adorn our own country, accom- 
panied by concise but learned notices 
of the gradations and changes in style 
of the different epochs. 

That the History of Artists is con- 
tained in their works, is the principle 
on which these biographical sketches 
are framed. This maxim is more par- 
ticularly followed in the third book, 
in which, besides the many amusing 
and personal anecdotes of the Archi- 
tects, we have descriptions of the most 
celebrated buildings of modern times, 
with the jadgmeut of a sound critic on 
their merits and demerits. The epoch 
commences with Brunelleschi the ce- 
lebrated architect of the Cathedral of 
Florence, but whose fame stands still 
higher as the author of the Church 
and Sacristy of S. Filippo. ‘ From 
this time,” says our author, ‘‘is fixed 
the epoch of the restoration of Archi- 
tecture.” It will be enough to men- 
tion after him the names of Samni- 
chele, Sansovino, Vignola, Alessi, Pal- 
ladio, Scamizzi, Jones, and Wren, to 
excite a high expectation of the interest- 
ing matter which the work embraces. 
The lives of Bramante, Sangallo, Buo- 
narroti, Borromini, Maderno, and 
Bernini, contain a complete history of 
the chef dauvre of Modern Architec- 
ture, the Vatican, and of many other 
noble edifices. 

For an extract we shall choose the 
life of Michael Angelo, not more on 
account of the pre-eminence of the 
architect, than of the animadversions 
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which our author incurred by his com- 
ments on the works of “the divine 
master.” Nor could we elsewhere 
find better specimens of the style of 
the criticism, or of the general inte- 
rests of the work than in the life of 
Michael Angelo ; but our limits confine 
us to the summary with which it is 
concluded, which we regret the more, 
as the memoir is of the most lively 
interest, replete with amusing anec- 
dotes of the man, principally collected 
from Vasari, and with original and 
well-reasoned criticisms on the princi- 

1 works of the artist; while ample 
justice is done throughout to his per- 
sonal character. ‘ All the masculine 
and moral virtues were united in Mi- 
chael Angelo,” is only the exordium 
of the eulogy passed on him. His me- 
rits as an architect are thus summed up: 


“The Church of St. Peter and the Sa- 
cristy of St. Lorenzo at Florence, are the 
finest works of Buonarroti; and these, with 
every other, shew a genius, an invention, 
asagacity in the arrangement, and a per- 
fect knowledge of construction. But in 
his ornaments he took great liberties; he 
sometimes departed from all good rules, 
introduced a certain ‘boldness, mixed with 
the whimsical, which were his peculiar cha- 
racteristics in painting. He used to say that 
he knew little or nothing of Architecture ; 
this might merely be an expression of mo- 
desty. It is, however, certain, that Archi- 
tecture was not his original profession. He 
still merits a distinguished rank among Ar- 
chitects. If he had applied himself to dis- 
cover its origin and rules, he would not have 
committed so many errors. His caprices 
have been a ladder fur those of Borromini 
and the modern school. His famous say- 
ing, ‘we should have the compass in the 
eye,’ has been abused, and has made many 
Architects sworn enemies to ae It is 
impossible to have a knowledge r- 
ou without having had the pte ws for 
some time in hand; at the same time ob- 
serving the best works, in order to form a 
just taste, and produce something valuable.” 


To the favour of the English reader 
our author has particular claims for 
his indulgence and justice, rare in fo- 
reigners, towards our efforts in the way 
of art. But in this, as in all other 
cases, Milizia shews himself a liberal 
and enlightened man. ‘The most zea- 
lous nationality we think must be 
satisfied with the terms in which 
Inigo Jones is treated. Our author 
compares him to Palladio. He else- 
where describes Palladio as ‘‘the Ra- 
phael of Architecture,” and as he who 
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**most justly deserved to be studied 
above every other,” 

In the Life of Jones, he thus speaks 
of England and her Architects : 


** A little more than a century beck Eng- 
land was suuk in slavery and barbarism ; 
and after an almost overwhelming tempest, 
7 se on forth ° brilliant model - 
a urope. mo; e men who 
have bale calibirited’s as sapetior la the most 
learned nations of Europe, as her Miltons, 
her Newtons, her Lockes, Jones has cer- 
tainly claims on her gratitude, for having 
adorned her with specimens of true Archi- 
tecture. His first works have some remains 
of rudeness ; but returning a second time 
to Italy, in order to study with deeper at- 
tention the most conspicuous efforts of an- 
cient and modern Architects, he acquired 
so pure a taste, that from that time none 
has appeared superior to him. Palladio 
alone was his equal.” 

Of the Banqueting House at White- 
hall our author says : 

‘In this edifice elegance is combined with 
strength, ornament with simplicity, and ma- 
jesty with beauty.” 

And again, in alluding to the gene- 
ral design for a palace, 

*€ Magnificence shines throughout the 
whole, both in the variety and excellence 
of the proportions, and the ednvenience 
and beauty of the apartments.” 

Milizia complained of the scanty 
materials he possessed relating to Sir 
Christopher Wren. The translator 
has therefore introduced an article al- 
most entirely original on that Archi- 
tect, and on St. Paul’s Cathedral. ‘This 
is said to be ‘written by an able pro- 
fessor, to whom the first and second 
parts of the work are indebted for 
many valuable notes. 

Besides the Memoirs which we have 
been discussing, Milizia was the au- 
thor of several other works on the Arts, 
in which he has displayed equal, if not 
superior, critical ability. His ** Prin- 
ciples of Civil Architecture,” in three 
volumes, in which he treats at large 
of his favourite subject, under the s 
of Beauty, Convenience, and Solidity, 
have above all distinguished him. An 
abstract of it forms the introduction 
already noticed, to the Memoirs, the 
readers of which may thence form an 
idea of the soundness of megs on 
which the larger work is founded, and 
of the ability, knowledge, and critical 

discrimination with which it is exe- 
cuted. 

In his minor works especially, the 
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severe tone of the author, the unmea- 
sured terms in which he expresses his 
pee art yy, are particularly re- 
markable, and have made his style the 
object of bitter reproach, What was 
faulty in this respect in the Memoirs 
has been much softened by the trans- 
lator, who both by the judicious choice 
of the original, and the execution of 
the version, has satisfactorily supplied 
a deficiency in English Literature; and 
the work in its present form will, no 
doubt, prove, as she herself anticipates, 
**an acceptable addition to the libra- 
ries both of amateurs and architects.” 


—@— 

79. The Original Picture of London, en- 
larged and improved : being a correct Guide 
Sor the Stranger as well as the Inhabitant, 
to the Metropolis of the British Empire. 
Together with a descriptien of the Environs. 
The twenty-fourth Edition, revised and 
corrected to the present time, By J. Brit- 
ton, £.S. 4. &c. 12mo. 

A PICTURE of London, however 
accurately delineated, can only repre- 
sent the mighty City at a particular 
point of time ; and its very fidelity of 
detail becomes a source of error from 
the fluctuating nature of the subjects 
of which it is composed. Yet the 
grand features of the scene, though not 
absolutely imperishable and stationary, 
may have stability sufficient to com- 
municate a character to the whole, 
and afford —— — which the 

n of the Topographer, or the pencil 
of the Artist, tes produce a eid of 
sketches, interesting alike for their 
utility, and for the rational amuse- 
ment they are capable of producing. 
Numerous indeed have been the at- 
tempts of Antiquaries and Historians, 
from the days of Fitzstephen to those 
of Pennant and Malcolm, to describe 
the Metropolis of England, and re- 
gister the progress of its increasing pros- 

rity and augmentation of size and 
unportance: and few of these produc- 
tions have served any other purpose 
than toswell the list of obsolete books, 
after having, for a time, supplied par- 
tial information to the curious or in- 
terested inquirer. 

But among such works, there are 
some drawn up on a plan which ad- 
mits of occasional revision and im- 
provement, so as to keep pace in a 
great degree with the varying mag- 
nitude and growing interest of the 
subject. The Picture of London is 
one of these, which in point of po- 
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pularity bas been unrivalled for its 
success, though repeatedly imitated, 
and has in consequence been gradu- 
ally augmented and improved through 
a lengthened series of twenty-four im- 
pressions. A fact like this is a tes- 
timony of public approbation too un- 
equivocal to admit of dispute; and 
the general merit of the plan may 
safely be inferred from it, Such has 
been the rapid increase of buildings 
in London, and the vast multitude of 
new institutions, charitable, commer- 
cial, and literary, which have started 
up within a short time past, that a 
work calculated to represent the state 
of the Metropolis, even a few years 
ago, could no longer be considered as 
an authentic and trust-worthy record 
of intelligence. Hence the propri- 
etors of the Picture of London deter- 
mined on the complete revision of the 
work for a new edition, and. com- 
mitted the conduct of this arduous 
undertaking to Mr. Britton, a gentle- 
man well-known in the literary world, 
for his numerous and valuable publi- 
cations relating to English Architec- 
ture, Topography, and Antiquities. 
The feelings with which he engaged 
in the task, and the manner in which 
he has executed it, are well described 
in his preface. 

The following are the chief altera- 
tions and improvements which have 
been made in the present edition of 
this work. A transposition has taken 
place with regard to the first and se- 
cond chapters, and both have been 
improved by the addition of recent in- 
telligence. The fourth chapter, which 
is devoted to the Ecclesiastical Topo- 
graphy of London, has been entirely re- 
composed ; the accounts of St. Paul's 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
being much fuller and more accurate 
than those contained in the foregoing 
edition; and the Episcopal Churches 
and Chapels of the Metropolis, in- 
cluding those recently erected, bein 
all noticed, as well as the principa 
places of Worship belonging to the 
various classes of Dissenters. The 
descriptive notices of Public Buildings 
in the two following chapters have 
been corrected and enlarged: much 
new information has been introduced 
into the eighth chapter, which re- 
lates to Charitable Institutions : and 
the tenth, including accounts of esta- 
blishments for the improvement of 
Literature and the Arts and Sciences 
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has been carefully re-written; and 
the lists of Artists, Booksellers, aud 
Periodical Publications, revised and 
corrected. 

An Introduction to ‘this work has 
also been drawn up by Mr. Britton, 
designed to serve as ‘* a sort of Pano- 
ramic Sketch of London, in its pre- 
sent aspect and bearings; advertin 
at ‘the same time’ to the most promi- 
nent, and remarkable alterations that 
have recently been made.” 

This portion of the Volume con- 
tains a lively and discursive notice of 
the Joint Stock Company mania; of 
the Architectural’ works of various 
descriptions now in progress; of the 
recent Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tutions, and the Periodical Literature 
of the Metropolis; the plans for the 
improvement of its Commerce, for 
augmenting the comfort and conve- 
nience of ite inhabitants; and for ef- 
fecting various alterations in the streets 
anc buildings, calculated to render it a 
capital City, worthy of a rich and 
powerful Pepite. 

From this portion of the work we 
shall make some important extracts : 


“*The year 1825 will ever be memorable 
in the annals of London; for within that 
period mure novel improvements, changes, 
and events have occurred in the Metropo- 
lis, than during any other corresponding 
extent of time. The numerous Schemes 
for the formation of new Companies—the 
vast speculations arising out of them, tend- 
ing to the aggrandisement of a few persons 
and the ruin of others, with the utilities of 
some, and the futilities and impositions of 
many, may also be said to belong to this 
period. Though they did not precisely com- 
mence with a year, yet they have advanc- 
ed to maturity, to old age, and decay, in 
this time; and have been the chief occa- 
sion of the many failures which are now 
spreading’ ruin and dismay through the com- 
mercial world. 

** The following are among the most re- 
cent improvements of London : 

“A New Palace for his Majesty, on the 
site of Buckingham House, from designs by 
Mr. Nash :— commencement of a Tun- 
nel under the Thames, from Rotherhithe, on 
the South side, to a place below the Lon- 
don Docks on the North side of the river, 
from the plans of Mr. Brunel;—The foun- 
dation and commencement of a new London 
Bridge, from the designs of the late Mr. 
Rennie: —The commencement of New Docks 
at St. Katharine’s, under the direction of 
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man, Surveyor :—A new Post Office, ona 
large and grand scale, from the desi 
Ried ;--A suite of new Law rts, 
at Westminster; a | and magnificent 
range of buildings in Parliament Street, for 
the Council ce, Board of Trade, and 
other Goversment Offices; and the new 
central and side fronts to the Bank of Eng- 
land ; all) from the designs of Mr. Svane : 
—Several new Churches and finish- 
ed, and others As wing of 
the British Museum, by Mr. Smirke :—A 
large and handsome Hall for the Blue Coat 
School, by Mr. Shaw :—Two or three spa- 
cious and hasdsome Terraces in the 
gent’s Park :—More than 2,000 new houses, 
connected with, and’extending the bounda- 
ries of London, consisting of detached man- 
sions and villas, squares, streets, lanes, ter- 
races, &c. among which, the ious and 
very handsome square at req ee 

the terraces and mansions in the Re- 
gent’s Park, will form important ornaments 
to the Metropolis :—An immense edifice in 
the Regent’s Park, called the Coliseum*, 
from designs by Mr. D. Burtan, axid intend- 
ed to dis; i Mr. Hornor’s novel Panoramic 
View of London. With the improvements 
of the last year we may likewise class the 
almost universal adoption of Gas for light- 
ing the streets, shops, and public offices, 
&e. by which the safety and comforts of 
the people are materially increased. The 
M‘Adamizing of some of the squares and 
principal streets, ranks also among the no- 
velties and utilities of the times. 

** During the last year, some new and 
important laws were made respecting the 
Police of London, intended to check the ca- 
reer of crime, and afford greater protection 
to the honest stranger and inhabitant. The 
foundation and permanent establishment of 
the London Mechanic’s Institute, which owes 
its origin and principal energies to the bene- 
volence and learning of Dr. Birkbeck, is like- 
wise a new and important featare of the 
sent age. Jntimately connected with this, 
but holding a more dignified station, is the 
London University, which has emanated from 
the active exertions and influential talents 
of Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Campbell, the 
accomplished author of ‘The Pleasures of 

0) 


« The Western Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution,” a conuecting link between the two 


* << This building, verv similar in design, 
and nearly as large = the at Rome, 
is 130 feet in diameter, by 110 feet in height. 
It is polygonal in form, and surmounted by 
an immense cupola, glazed; in frontis a grand 
portico, with six large fluted columns of the 
Grecian-Doric order, supporting a bold pe- 
diment. The machinery and scenery of the 








Mr. Telford, Engineer, and Mr. Philip Hard- 
wick, Architect :—The Collier 
Dock, by F. Giles, Engineer, and J. New- 





interior will be novel and interesting. The 
sketches made for the projected picture, oc- 
cupy 2000 sheets of paper.” 
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last-mentioned, is adapted for clerks, and 

ons in the middle sphere of life, and 
intended to furnish them with rational 
amusement and information. ‘The Philo- 
matic Institution’ in Burton Street, and ‘ The 
City of London Literary Institution’ in Al- 
de Street, are also calculated to dis- 
seminate useful knowl 

*¢ Many other plans have been proposed, 
and alterations commenced, which are cal- 
culated to augment the conveniences, com- 
forts, and grandeur of the Metropolis. Com- 
mencing at the western extremity, we find 
that many considerable squares, streets, and 
spacious buildings are now in progress at 
Ticsciaentth, nsington, Knightsbridge, 
Chelsea, Pimlico, Brompton, Fullham, &c. 
by which all those places will become con- 
nected with, and form integral portions of 
this vast Capital. 

‘*In Hyde Park, besides widening and 
levelling the roads and } my the high brick 
walls have been taken down, and open iron 
railing substituted—an extensive line of new 
road likewise been formed, round the 
West and North sides, to Kensington Gar- 
dens, where a bridge has been raised across 
the water—some new lodges and have 
been built, from the designs of Mr. D. Bur- 
ton, which are at once great ornaments to 
the scenery, and highly creditable to the 
taste of the architect—a very handsome 
screen of open columns, with three large 
entrance gates, from the desir of the 
same artist, is commenced at Hyde Park 
Corner, and the South-east sigs of the 
Park is laid out as a pleasure-garden. 

*¢ To the North-west and North of Lon- 
don, house after house, and street after 
street, are raised with such amazing rapi- 
dity, that the parishes of Paddington, Mary 
la-bonne, and St. Pancras, have been nearly 
doubled in dwellings within the last five or 
six years; and these once rural villages, in 
which. the citizen retired to his country 
villa and garden, and where the milch cows 
grazed in great numbers on the ever-green 
turf, are now occupied by an almost endless 
continuity of buildings. Proceeding along 
the outskirts towards the East, we perceive 
that the village of Islington has joined Lon- 
don on one side, St. Pancras on another, 
and stretched itself over the White-Conduit 
Fields, (formerly much noted by our dra- 
matic and other poets,) to the hamlet of 
Holloway, and through that link to High- 
gate Hornsey. The Regent's Canal, 
connecting the Paddington Grand Junction 
and other canals West of London, with the 
Thames to the East, or mercantile side of 
the City, and skirting the northern sub- 
urbs, has occasioned an influx of trade, and 
its on ag oe ep wharfs, &e. 
at Paddington, bridge, the City Road, 
other places. Passing through the pa- 


and X 
rishes of Shoreditch, Haekuey, Stratford-le- 
bow, &c. it has given new features to those 
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places, and contributed materially to aug- 
ment their population. At the direct east- 
ern extremity of London, we are presented 
on the map with indications of the East and 
West India, and io Lene, Dee, those 
great reservoirs merc ipping, and 
repositories of imported wealth." The St. 
Katharine’s Docks; now forming near the 
Tower, will increase this species of accom- 
modation, and be a great improvement to a 
district, where reform and alteration are 
much required. On the opposite, or Surrey 
side of river, are other mercantile ba- 
sins, called the * Commercial, or Surrey 
Docks, and others are in progress, called 
the ‘* Collier Docks.” The projected Tun- 
nel under the Thames is not only a novel 
object in this of London, but if ‘ac- 
complished, will be a wonderful triumph of 
human talents over seeming impossibilities. 
Numerous improvements to this district, 
both on the Surrey and Middlesex sides, 
will inevitably succeed the completion of 
enterprising work; and improvement 
is here much wanted. On tracing 
of the map, through the parishes of Rother- 
hithe, Bermondsey, Walworth, Newington, 
Camberwell, and Lambeth, on the South 
side of Loudon, we perceive much ground 
fortunately still covered with grass or ap- 
propriated to gardens; these parishes, how- 
ever, may be said to form an immense con- 
nected town in many places, and are again 
joined to Deptford and Greenwich to the 

t, and Peckham, Stockwell, Clapham, 
Battersea, &c. to the South and South- 
west. In each and all of these places, we 
perceive a vast augmentation of new build- 
ings recently ‘ put up,’ and others, in va- 
rious stages of progress.” 

The Introduction also comprises 
some acute and ingenious remarks on 
the Architectural character of those 
Ecclesiastical edifices, which have 
been built in consequence of recent 
Parliamentary enactments, including 
strictures on the Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1824, tending to exculpate -Archi- 
tects in some measure from the im- 
plied censure of the Committee. 

The article on Insurance and Fire 
Offices (p. 377) wants revision. Many 
of the recently-established Companies 
are unnoticed ; particularly the Alli- 
ance, (which can make insurances on 
Shipping, as well as the Royal Ex- 
change and London Assurance,) the 
Protector, &c. &c. 

Chap. XV. describes the Environs 
of the Metropolis ; and is well put to- 

ther. This Chapter, and the fol- 

wing one, containing ‘‘ Twelve Days’ 
Perambulation in London and its En 
viroas,”” will no doubt be duly est 
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mated by Foreigners and Country Vi- 
sitors to the Metropolis. 

Chap. XVII. gives a “‘ Diary of the 
Amusements, Anniversaries of Public 
Societies, Spectacles, &c. throughout 
the year, and is an useful article to 
Londoners as well as strangers. 

Chap. XVIII. is an Alphabetical 
List of the Towns, Villages, Seats, 
&c. near London ; and the next Chap- 
ter is a Compendium of the History 
of the County of Middlesex, exclusive 
of London (p. 430); an article, taken 
from our Magazine, vol. LxxxvItt. 
i. p- 505; but which might have been 
very considerably improved. 

e Volume is embellished with 
very numerous but correct representa- 
tions of the public Buildings. As each 
Plate contains fout views, and these 
occur in different parts of the Vo- 
lume to the descriptions, we recom- 
mend that the next edition should 
have a List or Index to the Embel- 
lishments, to which it is at present 
= difficult to refer. 

n conclusion we may remark, that 
few works have issued from the press 
of late years in which so much infor- 
mation, compressed in a small com- 
pass, will be found as in the Picture 
of London; and considering the num- 
ber of pages which this edition con- 
tains, (much exceeding the last, in 
that respect,) it appears to be one of 
the cheapest of modern publications. 


—_@—- 

80. The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and 
Modern, with an Introduction and Notes, 
Historical and Critical, and Characters 
of the Lyric Poets. Allan Cunning- 
ham, Author of Sir ‘*‘ Marmaduke Max- 
well,” &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 

LOVE and Friendship prompt ami- 
able sentiment, for in the former it 
naturally results from an endeavour 
to please, and of the latter it is an in- 
dispensable ingredient. We have all 
in our day been wooers and suitors, 
and enjoyed festivities, and the recol- 
lection is combined with gratifying as- 
sociations. Hence there is a pleasure 
in cheerful songs, because they interest 
our natural feelings; and there is an 
additional source of sure in bal- 
lads, for, excepting the contemptible 
trash sung by servant-maids and day- 
labourers, they have not the metaphy- 
sical character of poetry for reading. - 

Versification, in the simple ballad 
style, becomes an easy and pleasing 
art, whereas, if it assumes a superior 


form, it cannot be supported for an 

length, without an inexhaustible “4 
servoir of talent; as it would require 
@ magazine to support a firework for 
aday. In f of our opinions, we 
ry Ayo that though the author 
of Dr. Syntax is evidently very infe- 
rior in genius to Butler, yet the hum- 
ble ballad style has ca his work to 
be universally read and commended. 
Such is the benefit of using mere sim- 
ple language, mere natural sentiment, 
and mere pleasing incident. 

Many ballads are connected with 
patriotic feelings, and aid national bra- 
oa Of the morality of most of them 
little can be said; but they bring us 
back to the laughing days of youth 
when the judgment is like chat of 
Paris, who, being a young man, ex- 
emplified in his award the folly of two 
of the goddesses, who had chosen an 
arbiter of such an age. The third 
knew well what he would prefer; 
and succeeded accordingly. 

It has been said, that the Scots have 
no humour. In sarcasm, these bal« 
lads show that they are pre-eminent. 
We shall give here, what Mr. Cun- 
ningham calls “a very strange, wild, 
and singular old song,” improved by 
Burns, We wish that improvers would 
be more sparing of the painting-brush 
than they usually are; for all to be 
desired is mere reparation, removing 
splinters, stopping cracks, and so forth, 
not beautifying and embellishing. 


Tue Carte or Ketziesuan Brats. 


‘< There dwelt aCarleon Kellieburn braes, 
And he had a wife was the plague of his days ; 
Ae day as the carle was hauding the plow, 
Up came the devil, says, ‘ how d’ ye do?’ 
I've got a bad wife, Sir,—that’s a’ my com- 

plaint, , [saint. 
For saving your presence, to her you're a 
‘Its neither your colt nor your cow that 
I crave, re 
But gie me your wife, man, and her I shall 
O welcome ! most kindly, the glad carle said, 
Ye’ll no keep her long—of that I’m afraid ! 
I'll lay baith my plow, and my pettle to wad, 
That if ye can match her, ye’re waer than 
ye’re ca’d. 
*« Auld Clootie took kimmer fu’ kind on 
his back, 
And away, like a pedlar, he 
He came to the pit, and he shook her aboon, 
Till the brass buckles melted, like snow, in 
her shoon ; [and din; 
The wee friends look’d up we’ loud laughter 
And Cloots gae a shout, and then whomel’d 


her in, 


(pack, 
wi’ his 
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She dropt on her feet, and in Satan’s 
arm-chair, [air, 
She clapt herself down with so regal an 
That the fiend-imps came round wi’ a stare 
and a shout, [a clout. 
And she them a kick, and she lent them 
On Belzebub’s dog, at the door of his den, 
She frown’d—the tyke howl’d—and the car- 
lin gaed ben. 
‘¢ A reekit wee devil glower'’d over the wa’ 
O help! master, help! else she'll ruin us a’ 
The deil caught the carlin wi’ meckle ado, 
And sought out the auld man hauding the 
low ; 
And loudly the gray carle ranted and sang, 
In troth, my friend Spankie, ye’ll no keep 


her lang. 
«In sorrow he look’d up, and saw her 
and said, [afraid ; 


© Ye’re bringing me back, my auld wife, I’m 
But bide ye a blink, for the day is but young, 
Hae ye mended her manners, or silenced her 


tongue? 
Her nails are grown longer, her look has 
wn dourer— [her ? 


Alas! who can mend her, if ye canna cure 
‘¢ Says Satan, I vow, by the edge of my 
knife, 
I pity the man, who is tied to a wife. 
I swear by the kirk, and rejoice by the bell, 
That I live not in wedlock, thank heaven ! 
but hell ; 
There hae I been dwelling the maist o’ my 
life 
But I eovet could thole it if I had a wife.”’ 
Vol. II. p. 200. 
Now the old version ran in one 
verse thus: 
*¢ There was an auld man was hauding his 
plow— 
Hey ! and the rue grows bonnie w’ thyme ; 
By came the devil, says ‘ how d’ye do,’ 
And the thyme it is withered and rue is in 
ime.” 


Now we think that the allusion to 
the thyme and the rue was much in 
point; and that Burns has not im- 
proved the song by omitting it. 

To go through this copious collec- 
tion would far exceed our limits. We 
shall, therefore, mention only two ex- 
qusite songs, well-known to our read- 
ers, viz. ** Lady Ann Bothwell’s La- 
ment *,” and “ There’s nae luck about 
the House,”’ ascribed to Mickle. 

The Scottish version of the Lament 
is of deeper pathos than Percy’s frag- 
ment. The bes stanza is this: 

** Balow, my boy, I'll weep for thee ; 
Too soon, alake, thou’lt weep for me ; 

Thy griefs are growing to a sum, 
God grant thee patience when they come ; 





* See vol. cxv. ii. p. 400. 
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Born to sustain thy mother’s shame, 

A helpless fate, a "s name.” II. 20. 
Mr. Cunningham says of this first- 

rate specimen of the pathetic, 


“It ay “ey = was Fr may as 
early as of Queen ° ave 
often choughs ‘thet the song of « Bothwell 
bank, thou bloomest fair,’ which a travel- 
ler before the year 1605 heard a Scottish 
Lady sing in Palestine, was a variation, or 
a portion of this pathetic lament. Tradi- 
tion lays the scene of Lady Anne’s sorrows 
among the magnificent ruins of Bothwell 
Castle, on the banks of the Clyde,. near 
Glasgow.” II. 23, 24. 

This ancientry of composition we 
believe. This beautiful ballad has all 
the air of the Minstrel Muse. That 
drew all its resources from natural 
feeling, and its imagery from domes- 
tic and familiar circumstances. Ta- 
lent only looked to the embellishment 
of these. It did not seek it out of the 
world in which we live. One would 
think that all our poets were gardeners. 
Not a figure is to be found in them, 
but about flowers; but our ancestors 
impressed every thing into the service 
of poetry, if it was in use, and under 
the observation of the world; neither 
were they deficient in taste or judg- 
ment, they brought their subjects be- 
fore the eye; in other words, effect 
was their object; they sought not fi- 
nery without interest ; for many a mo- 
dern and unexceptionable poem, in 
regard to style and structure, is a mere 
blue sky or pellucid water. One glance 
is sufficient. It is like a single-ctloered 
object, a spot without pattern, which 
is the very soul of its interest. 

Concerning the exquisite specimen 
of conjugal lave, ** And there’s nae 
luck about the house,” &c. Mr. Cun- 
ningham very judiciouly observes, that 
though Mickle has the credit of being 
author of it, it is probably only an im- 
provement of one preceding ; and this 
we believe ; for Mickle, and no mo- 
dern poet, would have thought of the 
domestic incidents, which form the 
figeres. We will give him credit, for 
**his very foot has music in it—when 
he comes up the stairs.” This is a 
metaphysical Italian Petrarchism ; and 
a better exhibition of it cannot be 
quoted in its favour. It is a real im- 
provement upon the insipidity of — 
and Gentleman courting. We dwell 
longer upon this topic, because it hap- 
pens that the finest ballad ever writ- 
ten, “‘ Away, let nought to Love dis- 
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pleasing, —My Winifreda move your 
care,” Ke. Bee, is intended to ~ 
the inestimable blessing of Love after 
Matrimony. Now Love before Ma- 
trimony, and utter disregard of Reli- 
gion, Morals, or Prudence, to effect 
gratification of ‘it, is a too common 
theme of ballads; but as well might 
a Drinking Song recommend break- 
ing into a friend's wine-cellar, and 
calving a feast at mp ncaa E se en- 
courage you e imprudently to 
coury ad Tbitum and — the ten- 
dency of all ballads, which we know, 
except those, mentioned. It is very 
true, that amidst cares, there cannot 
be merriment; health and cost will 
not permit people to drink and dance 
every day; and, if they did, habit 
would make it a necessity, and de- 
stroy the pleasure. The Wives have 
all the care of the menage, and the 
Husbands of the business; and the 
affairs of the world are not as auto- 
matical. as machines. Both parties, 
husband and wife, often sit down to 
téte-d-téte dinners, requiring relief 
from petty vexation. If they are wise, 
one will not be sulky, and the other 
will not scold, because that is only 
self-punishment for the errors of others. 
What is the best mode of remedying 
such and such a particular evil? Is 
our happinesstobecompromised? Cer- 
tainly not. But esteem is not to be 
bought. It is a magnetic action and 
re-action.. . Scolding is absolute igno- 
rance and vulgarity, and a habit which 
unfortunately destroys all the attrac- 
tions of the sex. Women should, like 
angels, know. nothing of malignant 
passions, and, (under fear of the re- 
marks of wags,) we let off the opi- 
nion, that it should be a part of in- 
dispensable Education, (as it was of 
Lord Chesterfield fo please) that fe- 
males should be taught to be amiable, 
as the first of all qualifications, We 
do not say that ballads intentionally 
err, on the score of morals, They only 
speak of horses, as if they always were 
to. be colts, and equally useful, whe- 
ther they are broken in or not; but 
they cannot, nor ought to be rid- 
den without bridles. Mr, Camere 
is, however, perfectly guiltless of in- 
couraging the licentiousness incident 
to popular songs, for speaking of one 
of these he says, 

*‘It was in this ballad that Otway found 
the story of his ‘Orphan,’ « drama, that 

Gent. Mac. April, 1826, 
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no one ma to read without attesting 
with tears a, reese Tt has one 
hee plots, in which virtue is cheated 
out of its purity; it is dangerous and un- 
natural to Bm, dine to fall by trick and 
stratagem.. [ never can read the ‘Orphan’ 
without admiring the powers of the last of 
our great Dramatists, and wishing he had 
never wrote it.” IT. 35. 

They who like try will 
find 2 tisk store of it in. this very 
ample collection. Indeed Mr. Cun- 
ningham has so well executed his 
Editorial duty, that we do not recol- 
lect any dull or trashy specimens in 
the whole fasciculus, though the de- 
grees of merit are of course compa- 
rative. We, however, are of opinion 
that these are not all Scotch Ballads. 
Many of them seem to have been ori- 

inally English, with only the dia- 
ect changed. Mr. Cunningham in 
the Fourth Volame has given us the 
best modern Ballads, by Sir Walter 
Scott, Campbell, &c. among which 
he has interspersed some of his own 
original pieces, which do him great 
credit. We ought to add, that the 
Lovers of Humour will find these 
Volumes very amusing, and almost 
full of fine attic salt. 


—_o— 

81. Engraved Illustrations of Antient Arms 
and Armour, from the Collection of Liew- 
aliys Meyrick, LLB. PSA. After the 

WINES, Descriptions, 

Dr. Meyrick. By Joseph Skelton, PS, 
Part the First. Large Quarto, 

THE very elaborate and superb work 
on Armour, by Dr. Meyrick, received 
the attention it deserved in our vols. 
XCIII. pp. 425, 533; xciv.44. We 
thought highly of its merits, and 
warmly expressed our commendations. 
But we then suggested, that Plates, 
representing subjects more in detail, 
were much wanted. Our wishes in 
this respect will now be gratified to the 
full in the beautiful work, of which 
the first Part now lies before us. 

Mr. Skelton, whose elegant publi- 
— - wee roy Oxfordshire have 

n often not us, on 

the present occasion to publish 150 

Plates, containing specimens of Arms 

and Armour from the Meyrick Collec- 

tion ; a work which, when completed, 
cannot fail, from the high character 
that Collection has obtained, to be ge- 
nerally acceptable, and more icu- 
larly useful to the Antiquary, Histo- 
rian, and Artist. The Plates are exe. 
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cuted in outline, with a truth and de- 
licacy that cannot be too highly praised. 
We will enumerate the subjeets selected 
for the first Part : 

1. The Gauntlet of Henry Prince of 
Wales. Date 1610. 


** Henry was born on the 19th 4 Fe- 
bruary, 1594, and was nine years of age 
when his father ascended o throne of 
England. When seven, he commenced the 
acquirement of martial exercises, as the use 
of the bow, pike, fire-arms, and the art of 
riding, and at ten applied to Colonel Ed- 
mondes to send him a suit of armour from 
Holland. On the discovery of the Gun- 
powder Plot, Lord Spencer made him a pre- 
sent of a sword and target ; and in 1607, 
Louis the Dauphin, son of Henry IV. of 
France, sent him a suit of armour well gilt 
and enamelled, together with pistols and a 
sword of the same kind, and the armour for 
ahorse. His martial disposition displayed 
itself on occasion of his being created Prince 
of Wales in 1610, when he caused a chal- 
lenge to be given to all the Knights of 
Great Britain, under the name of Mzliades, 
Lord of the Isles, and on the day appointed, 
the Prince, assisted only by t uke of 
Lenox, the Earls of Arundel and Southamp- 
ton, Lord Hay, Sir Thomas Somerset, and 
Sir Richard ton, who instructed his 
Highness in arms, maintained against fifty- 
six Earls, Barons, Knights, and Esquires. 
Henry himself gave and received thirty-two 
pushes of the pike, and about three hundred 
and sixty strokes of the sword, being not 
yet sixteen years of age*. From the size 
of the gauntlet, if not made on this occa- 
sion, it could not have been much anterior.” 


The initials of the martial young 
Prince, surmounted by a coronet, oc- 
cur in two places on the gauntlet, as do 
also the rose and thistle. The Plate 
is beautifully executed ; but we regret 
that the gauntlet is not represented with 
the fingers upward, as the initials and 
ornaments would then have appeared 
correctly. 

2. Fluted Cap-a-pee Armour, 1535, 
which tradition ascribes to Ferdinand 
king of the Romans. A spirited figure 
in complete armour, on horseback, is 
given in the centre of the Plate, sur- 
rounded by the detached pieces. 

3. Dags and Pistols. Eight speci- 
mens. 

4. Turkish Armour. 


* Of the Prince’s *‘ Barriers,” see some 
curious iculars in the second volume of 
Mr. Nichols’s of James J.” 





. 266,° 269-283, where Ben Jonson’s 
_ iw written for the occasion are re- 
printed. Kor. 
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5. A Sword engraved by Albert Du- 
rer, 1495. Onone side » 4 St. George 
and St. Christopher ; and on the other 
(says Dr. Meyrick) the miraculous 
Conception of the Virgin, and St. 
Theresa. The figure of the Virgin 
embraces the infant Saviour, some 
eighteen months, we should imagine, 
after conception. 

6. Curassier’s Armonr: shewn, as 
in No. 2, by a complete figure, and 
detached parts at large. 

Each of the Plates is described by 
Dr. Meyrick, the person of all others 
the most competent to give the desired 
information, from the minute attention 
he has long bestowed on the subject, 
and from his previous writings on 
Arms and Armour. We should ima- 
gine that the possessors of Dr. Mey- 
rick’s former great work, would eagerly 
add Mr. Skelton’s as a suitable Illus- 
tration. In the first, they have the 
History of Arms and Armour; in the se- 
cond work, beautiful engravings of dis- 
tinct subjects, made out with sufficient 
minuteness as to serve hereafter as pat- 
terns for artists or workmen, should the 
specimens now reposited in the Mey- 
rick collection be unhappily dispersed, 
which circumstance all who have had 
the pleasure of inspecting it, would 
deeply regret. 


82. The Dramatic Works of William Shak- 
speare. With Notes Original and Selected. 
By Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. ; and a 
Life of the Poet, by Charles Symmons, 
D.D. Chiswick. 10 vols, 12mo, 
LIKE the great authors of Greece 

and Rome, Shakspeare has furnished 

employment for a numerous host of 

Critics and Commentators, who have 

displayed their learning and - geome 

or exposed their ignorance and weak- 
ness, in attempting to explain the ano- 
malies of language or sentiment, to 
illustrate the beauties, and censure the 
faults, and lastly, to correct the text 
of his compositions. That so much 
labour should have been expended on 
the works of a writer who died but lit- 
tle more than two centuries ago, and 
whose productions were must of them 
printed during his life, is a circum- 
stance which at first sight appears very 
extraordinary. None of our earlier 

Poets and matists have left their 

writings in a state which afforded so 

much seope for conjectural emenda- 
tie. as thase of Shakspeare ; and while 
the poems of Spenser and the more 
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ancient lays of Chaucer exhibit a text 
comparatively fixed and determined 
beyond the influence of criticism, 
Shakspeare’s immortal verse is so mar- 
red by occasional defects and blemishes, 
as to leave the arrangement of his 
numbers and the correction .of his 
periods as a task for every would-be 
Aristarchus who may feel sufficient 
confidence for the attempt. The causes 
of this phenomenon in the History of 
Literature are ably and eloquently 
— out by Dr. Symmons, in the 
iographical Memoir prefixed to this 
edition of the Dramas of Shakspeare. 


“ Without any regard to his Literary 
fame, either past, present, or to come, he 
[Shakspeare] saw with perfect unconcern 
some of his immortal works brought mu- 
tilated and deformed, in surreptitious co- 
pies, before the world ; and others of them, 
with an equal indifference to their fate, 
he permitted to remain in their unrevised 
or interpolated MSS, in the hands of the 
theatric prompter. There is not, proba- 
bly, in the whole compass of Literary His- 
tory, such another instance of a proud su- 
periority to what has been called by a ri- 
val genius, 

‘ The last infirmity of noble minds,’ 
as that which was now exhibited by our il- 
lustrious Dramatist and Poet. He seemed 


¢ As if he could not, or he would not find, 
How much his worth transcended all Azs 
kind *.’ 

With a privilege, rarely indulged even to 
the sons of genius, he had produced his ad- 
mirable works without any throes or labour 
of the mind: they had obtained for him all 
that he had asked from them,—the patron- 
age of the great, the applause of the witty, 
and a cmmgeteay of fortune adequate to 
the moderation of his desires. Having ful- 
filled, or possibly exceeded his expectations, 
they had discharged their duty; and he 
threw them altogether from his thought ; 
and whether it were their destiny to emerge 
into renown, or to perish in the drawer of 
a manager; to be brought to light in « 
state of integrity, or to revisit the glimpses 
of the moon with a thousand mortal murders 
on their head, engaged no part of his soli- 
citude or interest. They had given to him 
the means of easy life, and he sought from 
them uothing more. This insensibility in 
our author to the offspring of his brain 
may be the subject of our wonder or ad- 
miration: but the consequences have been 
calamitous to those who in after times have 
hung with delight over his pages. On the 
intellect and temper of these ill-fated mor- 





e« Epitaph on a Fair Maiden Lady, by 
2.” 
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tals it has inflicted a load of -. 
ment, in the dullness the ape 
commentators and illustrators—in con- 


ceit and petulance of Theobald; the imbe- 
cility of ll; the pert and tasteless dog- 
S ; d little- 





matism ; the p 
ness of Malone and of Drake. Some supe- 
rior men, it is true, have enlisted them- 
selves in the cause of Shakspeare. Rowe, 
Pope, Warburton, Hanmer, and Johnson, 
have successively been his editors; and 
professed to give his scenes in their ori- 
ginal purity to the world. But from some 
cause or other, which it is not our present 
business to explore, each of these editors, 
in his turn, has di inted the just ex- 
pectations of the aie and with an in- 
version of Nature’s general rule, the little 
men have finally prevailed against the great. 
The blockheads have hooted the wits from 
the field; and attaching themselves to a 
mighty body of Shakspeare, like barnacles 
to the hull of a proud man of war, they are 
prepared to plough with him the vast ocean 
of time ; and thus by the only means in their 
power, to snatch themselves from that obli- 
vion to which Nature had devoted them, 
It would be unjust, however, to defraud 
these gentlemen of their proper praise, 
They have read for men de ts; and 
by their gross labour in the mine, the 
have accumulated materials to be arrang: 
and polished by the hand of the finer 
artist.” 
The task of selection and conden- 
sation from the profuse and laboured 
commentaries of preceding Shakspeare 
editors, has, within these few years 
past, been often performed, but seldom 
with success. It has now been as- 
sumed by Mr. ——, a gentleman 
who has previously distinguished him- 
self as an archzological writer, by his 
elaborate treatise on Playing Cards, a 
work which comprises much curious 
information. He has also appeared be- 
fore the public on other occasions ; and 
has proved himself well qualified, in 
point of general intelligence, to exe- 
cute his present undertaking. It is 
but justice to him to state that in his 
corrections and elucidations of the text 
of Shakspeare he has shewn judgment, 
taste, and feeling. He has lopped off 
the superfluities of his ecessors ; 
and presented us, generally in a few 
words, with the substance of the re- 
condite information which they had 
with much pains collected from the 
obsolete writers of the Elizabethan 
age, or the earlier stores of black-let- 
ter science. Where he hazards any 
explications of his own they are mo- 
destly proposed, and well entitled to 
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the attention of the reader. In his 
emendations of his author he is com- 
monly fortunate. Perhaps he has 
shewn somewhat more caution than 
was necessary, in confining to the 
margin some of those happy conjec- 
tures, the superiority of which over the 
received text is too obvious to admit 
of doubt. Thus towards the close of 
the first scene of the Tempest, Gon- 
zalo is made to say, ‘* Now I would 
give a thousand furlongs of sea for an 
acre of barren land ; long heath, brown 
furze, any thing.” The epithets /ong 
applied to heath, and frown to furze, 
are particularly inappropriate, as the 
former is a diminutive, dwarf shrub, 
and the latter an evergreen. The 
emendation of Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
—‘‘ling, heath, broom, furze,” &c. 
should certainly have been a place in 
the text. 

We had noted some other instances 
in which Mr. Singer mentions in his 
notes readings which are ne 9 re- 
ferable to » he has adopted: but 
their propriety is not so decidedly ob- 
vious as in the instance already ad- 
verted to; and we have not space to 
enter into a formal examination of the 

ssages in question; we shall there- 
‘ore pass them by with the observation 
that they are few and unimportant. 

We must not close our account of 
this publication without some notice 
of the preliminary Essay on the Life 
and Writings of Shakspeare, by Dr. 
Symmons. Those who are at all ac- 
quainted with the —_- of Litera- 
ture, do not require to be told that 
the memorials of our great Dramatist 
are scanty in the extreme. ‘ That 
William Shakspeare,” says his pre- 
sent Biographer, ‘* was born in Strat- 
ford upon Avon; that he married and 
had three children; that he wrote a 
certain number of dramas; that he 
died before he had attained to old age, 
and was buried in his native town, 
are positively the only facts in the per- 
sonal history of this extraordinary man 
of which we are certainly possessed ; 
and if we should be solicitous to fill up 
this bare and most unsatisfactory out- 
line, we must have recourse to the 
vague reports of unsubstantial tradi- 
tion, or the still more shadowy infer- 
ences of lawless and vagabond con- 
jecture.” 

Dr. Symmons has, we think, jndg- 
ed rightly in avoiding to load his Bio- 
graphical Essay with doubtful state. 
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ment and conjectural narrative: in- 
stead of thus occupying the attention 
of his readers, he has concisely and lu- 
minously recounted the uncontroverted 
circumstances of the Poet’s history; 
slightly adverted to such loose cred - 
tions as have been dwelt on by former 
Biographers ; noticed appropriately the 
labours of Critics and Commentators ; 
and taken a rapid survey of the poeti- 
cal character and works of his author. 
It is a masterly piece of writing, and 
will be a ante Biographical Essay 
for reference, for opinion, and infer- 
ence. 

The Typographical execution and 
Graphic embellishments of this edi- 
tion of the Dramas of the Bard of 
Avon deserve the highest praise ; 
and for tasteful and highly appro- 
priate accompaniments to the Lite- 
rary illustrations of the Editor and 
Biographer. The names of Whitling- 
ham, the printer and projector of this 
edition; of Stothard, Corbould, and 
Harvey, the artists, who have design- 
ed and drawn the respective embel- 
lishments ; and of Thompson who has 
executed the cuts, must hereafter be 
connected with Shakspeare. 


—_@— 

83. Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and 
Roundheads. By one of the Authors of 
the “* Rejected Addresses.” 3 vols, Col- 
burn. 

THIS Novel has speedily reached a 
second edition; it has been much read 
and talked of. It is ridiculous affecta- 
tion, we think, to deny that the Au- 
thor is not an imitator of the popular 
Novels from which so plentiful an 
harvest of fame, and of something 
more substantial than fame, has been 
gathered in. The sly paragraphs in 
which the curious coincidence of the 
two writers treating at the same 
time of the same political events, is 
roundly stated, is evidence enough, 
that Mr. Smith would wish to be con- 
sidered as a disciple of the ‘‘ Great 
Unknown ;” and in ay troth, he 
has been largely indebted to the la- 
bours of his magnus Apollo, his re- 
dundant exemplar. The whole vo- 
lumes are o nant with that happy 
imitation which is the peculiar forte of 
the “Author of the Rejected Ad- 
dresses,” to which volume, so far as it 
respects the power of successful pa- 
rody, Bramb _ House forms an 
appropriate appendage. 

Phe nen hen whence the largest 
‘ 
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gleanings have been made for the ma- 
terials of this work, are the Historical 
Novels of the Author of Waverley, 
passim. From me and Pepys al- 
most every historical fact worth the 
using, has been transcribed, with occa- 
sional acknowledgment. Manuscripts 
have been searched, and old Records 
rifled, and with much laborious re- 
search and patient industry, three very 
entertaining volumes have been con- 
cocted. We shall be quite satisfied if 
Mr. Smith will pursue his career of 
successful parody with the same talent, 
and though we cannot award him the 
high honours of inventive genius, we 
are quite sure that all which he does 
will be worth the reading ; and since 
the Giant of Romance has ceased to 
come forth in his strength, we may be 
amused by the efforts of those who, by 
the mechanical aid of bolstering and 
of stilts, present us with a lively por- 
traiture of the reposing prototype. 

The work commences at the close 
of the Protectorate, and embraces a 
period comprehending the better, i. e. 
the larger part of the reign of the 
merry Monarch. The glass of Banquo 
could not present us with shadows 
flitting with more rapid alternation 
than do the volumes of Mr. Smith. 
We will endeavour to present our 
Readers with a brief outline of the 
story, and by the aid of extracts enable 
them to judge of the materials employ- 
ed, and of the style in which the work 
is written. 

Sir John Compton, of Sussex, a 
staunch cavalier, anda sturdy adherent 
of the exiled Stuart, is actively em- 
~ in fomenting a hatred of the 

rotector, and is preparing in darkness 
and solitude the materiel for warlike 
operations. He has succeeded in con- 
verting his cellar at Brambletye House 
into a well-stored magazine for arms 
and ammunition, when by secret com- 
munication made to the Government 
by an enthusiast (of the Meg Merrilies 
family), the Castle is surprised, the 
plot overthrown, Sir John Compton 
proscribed, and his son Jocelyn con- 
veyed « prisoner to London. Follow- 
ing the route of the latter, we arrive at 
the Court of Cromwell, of whom the 
following portrait is presented. 


*« It had been expected that his Highness 
would 7 this occasion wear the sumptuous 
robe of purple velvet; and display the 
bible, sword, and sceptre, with which he 
had been invested at his solemn inauguration 
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in Westminster Hall a short time before ; 
but as he had assumed these ‘ phylacteries 
and fringes of state,’ in conformity with the 
wishes of others rather than his own, he 
discarded them the moment they had an- 
swered the purposes of their temporary as- 
sumption. Few would have judged from 
his present habiliments, that he had so re- 
cently refused the title of King, and fewer 
still that he retained the power of one ; for 
he was attired with an almost fastidious 
plainness, in a black cloth cloak, doublet, 
and hose, with velvet facing and buttons. 
Not a single article of expence or luxury 
could be detected about his person, unless 
we may designate as such a pair of black- 
silk high stockings, and satin roses of the 
same hue in his shoes; nor had he any 
mark of authority, save that he wore his 
hat, which was broad-brimmed, with a low 
conical crown. His eyes were slightly 
bloodshot, and in the projecting veins of his 
sanguine and swoln, yet somewhat melan- 
choly face, were to be traced the evidences 
of a fiery and passionate temperament, 
tamed down by a long course of religious 
end moral discipline. There was an incli- 
nation to rubicundity in his nose, an inex- 
haustible subject of ridicule for the lam- 
pooners and ballad-writers of the opposite 
party ; and a large wart upon his forehead, 
which had not been forgotten in the warfare 
of personal scurrility. is partially grizzled 
hair hung in slight curls to his shoulders, 
and his collar, turned down and scolloped 
at the edges, disclosed the upper part of his 
throat, which was thick and muscular. 
From the hardships of many years service 
there was a degree of coarseness in his 
face, but his head was so shaped as to give 
him a commanding and intellectual air, 
while his general appearance was such as 
to stamp a conviction upon the beholder, 
that he was truly the master spirit of his 

e. 
*« As he sat at the upper end of the room, 
in a chair of state slightly elevated from the 
floor, but without canopy or other distinc- 
tion, and received with a dignified and gra-" 
cious courtsey the different persons who 
were presented to him, all of whom seemed 
to salute him with the profoundest homage ; 
Jocelyn surveyed the whole scene with a 
most perplexed and bewildered admiration. 
Never having heard him mentioned but in 
terms of the most unmeasured contempt, 
he could not credit the identity of the per- 
sonage before him, with the daily object of 
his father’s opprobrious abuse, and in this 
dilemma he exclaimed to the Colonel, 
luckily in a whisper—‘ Pray, Sir, is that 
really red nosed Noll?’ ‘* Hush! young 
malapert,” cried Libburne, chacing by an 
angry frown the momentary smile that had 
relaxed his features, ‘ hold your tongue, 
unless you can speak more reverently of his 
Highness the Lord Protector’.” 
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For better reasons than for his im- 

rtinence, Jocelyn is detained as a 

ostage for his father, and committed 
to the Gate House prison—a recepyacle 
for incorrigible Cavaliers, crazy fana- 
tics, starving players, and the mongrel 
crew of rogues and vagabonds, who 
generally make up the supplemental 
tenantry of a al Having engaged 
to perform the part of a female in a 
play, got up for the amuseinent of his 
—— in durance, he is surprised 
by the gaoler, and actually whipped 
out of confinement under the impres- 
sion of his being a wanton and am in- 
truder. In the mean time his father, 
Sir John Compton, after a variety of 
hair-breadth escapes, arrives in the 
port of Ostend, where by the assistance 
of a faithful adherent to the family 
fortunes, Jocelyn speedily joins him. 
This of course brings them within the 
verge of the Court of the exiled King, 
where the hatred of puritan hypocrisy 
and abstinence was exhibited by the 
Cavaliers, by the most licentious ex- 
cesses, under the sanction of “ loyal 
hilarity.” Among the most vivacious 
of these exiled but profligate nobles 
was Sir John—none more persevering 
in his potations, or more determined 
in his enmity to Round-heads. Of 
the Court, eclipsed as it was, we have 
a lively picture. 

«« All the better class of the exiled Eng- 
lish, with the wives and daughters of such 
as had brought their families abroad, con- 
tributed to give brilliancy to the scene ; and 
it would seem as if these Joyal Cavaliers, 
however straightened in other respects, 
were determined to surround their Monarch 
with the occasional royalty of a court, as 
some compensation for the undue forlorn- 
ness of his establishment in every other re- 
spect. There were waving of plumes, rust- 
ling of silks, mingling of laughter and of 
happy voices, with the occasional sounds 
of merry music, sparkling of diamonds, wit, 
and beauty, and the enlivening charm thrown 
over the whole by the presence of a young, 
handsome, and accomplished Monarch, who 
by the fascination of his manners could 
scarcely smile upon a female without ex- 
citing a flutter in her heart; while his 
known gallantry in the field, and the many 
misfortunes he had encountered, were cal- 
culated to awake a feeling of chivalrous 
loyalty in every manly bosom. Attired in 
an elegant French dress, with George and 
garter, his fine figure appeared tu the best 
advantage, while the spontaneous exhilara- 
tion of his spirits, which seemed to render 
mere existence a pleasure, diffused ita sym- 
pathetic influence around him. He had a 
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gallant compliment for some, a bon-mot for 
others, a bewitching smile for all. Such 
was the point of view in which his friends 
should always have contemplated him, for 
he was not more expressively formed, by fi- 
gure and accomplishments to grace a court, 
than he was utterly unfitted by his charac- 
ter for giving dignity to his throne.” 


Some pages are devoted to the me- 
morable but unsuccessful attack upon 
Dunkirk (then in possession of the 
Spaniards), by the united troops of 
France and the Protector, which con- 
cludes the first volume. 

We next find Jocelyn, the hero of 
the history, in Paris, where under due 
superintendence and good society he 

ualifies himself for an accomplished 
Cavalier and a good officer. [t was 
here that he received from his father 
the glorious news of the Restoration— 
but, Brambletye House having been 
disposed of by the Committee of Se- 
questration, Jocelyn is desired to re- 
main in the French metropolis until 
his father’s difficulties are removed. 
During his sojourn here, Louis XIV. 
in the prime of youth and beauty, 
proclaimed his intention of gratifying 
the Knights and Ladies of his Court 
with a Tournament, surpassing in 
splendour all that had preceded it. 
On this occasion Jocelyn (after the 
most approved mode in these cases 
provided), although but a Squire, is 
suddenly called into action in viola- 
tion of the laws of chivalry, and un- 
horses his opponent amidst the accla- 
mation of a multitude. Here it is 
that the sensitive heart of Jocelyn re- 
Ceives its first wound from a pair of 
“lustrous black eyes” gazing upon 
him after his achievement, and he at- 
taches himself to his unknown ina- 
morata, with a chivalrous constancy 
which secures him from the intoxi- 
eating influence of a dissipated Me- 
tropolis. His attempts to discover the 
lady are vain, and he is recalled to 
England, where he finds his father 
has married a Dutch woman of the 
unpronounceable name of [uffrouv 
Wugshaael, the widow of a Schudam 
fisherman. The process by which this 
connection was formed is highly co- 
mic; but the effects on the poor Ba- 
ronet are disastrous enough; cut off 
by the penurious habits of his consort 
from every accustomed comfort, and 
the last man to be satisfied with beg- 
garly cheer, the grumbling of his sto- 
mach expresses itself very intelligibly 
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by his lips; and a lodicrous state of 
domestic tyranny is the result of this 
unhappy union. 

Like most of the Cavaliers who at- 
tached themselves to the Monarch in 
his misfortunes, Sir John — 
the neglect of the Court. is son, 
however, finding Brambletye House 
uot at all to his taste under the ty- 
ranny of his Dutch stepmother, comes 
to London, with a letter of introduc- 
tion to the celebrated Lord Roches- 
ter; and after some manceuvres on the 
part of that aristocratic eccentric, ob- 
tains an interview with the King, who 
confers on him the appointment of 
Vice Chamberlain to the Queen. He 
is now duly installed at Court, and the 
licentious profligacy that resided there 
is very minutely detailed on the war- 
rant of the best historical evidence. 

But we are tracing the progress of 
the Novel too minutely for those who 
love to be surprised ; and we fear that 
we may be weakening the eflect by 
anticipation. We will, therefore, omit 
what occurred at court, and the cause 
which made the hero again a fugitive 
from his country. He is consigned by 
the kindness of a friend to a Dutch 
Burgomaster, in whose daughter he 
discovered his long-lost inamorata “ of 
the lustrous black eyes.” 

We will not attempt to trace our 
hero through the subsequent bustling 
scenes in which he was doomed to act 
and suffer. With all his passionate 
idolatry for an unknown being, there 
was too much of ethereal purity in the 
discovered heroine to attract or fix an 
earthly passion. In the marshes of 
Haelbeck he finds a more congenial 
love in the friend of the high-souled 
Constantia. 

The third volume is more replete 
with interest than its precursors. The 
dramatis persone are all congregated 
on English ground, the usual forerun- 
ner of a denouement; and after es- 
caping the pestilence and the fire, and 
sundry moving accidents from court 
intrigue, the story terminates happily 
for all those in whose fate the reader 
feels an interest. 

It wasa hazardous attempt we think 
in the author to introduce such cha- 
racters as Milton, Marvel, and Isaac 
Walton, nor can we compliment him 
on bis success. Charles and Rochester 
are hackneyed enough. Winky Boss 
is worth a hundred court portraits 
Upon the whole, although we are free 
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to confess that the work is very in- 
teresting, yet, like its great prototype, 
it contains ayany pages of langour and 
tedious dullness, without ever soaring, 
like the style it imitates, to the high- 
wrought scenes of pathos and subli- 
mity; the language seldom rises be- 

nd decent correctness; occasionally 
mdeed we have a scene which any 
writer might be proud to acknowledge, 
and with one which in its way we 
think almost inimitable for skill and 
correctness, we close our notice of 
** Brambletye House :” 

‘«Nothing could present a more lone- 
some, melancholy, and insalubrious as * 
than the inundated marsh in which Hael- 
beck formed the sole secluded habitation. 
Every where the waters were overspread with 
a mantle of green weeds, whose uniformity 
was only broken where the shallows allowed 
the alders, mallows, flags, osiers, aud other 
aquatic plants, to shoot above the surface 
in rank overgrowth. Communicating with 
the sluices and canals of the interior, there 
was a sluggish motion in the water which 
it required accurate inspection to believe, 
and which, when discovered, imparted to it 
a more slothful and sleepy effect than it 
would have derived from absolute stagna- 
tion. In the latter case, the element might 
only have appeared to participate in the ge- 
neral immobility of matter, or the quietude 
of death; but this crawling of the surface 
implied some lingering remains of life, a 
power of locomotion with too much lazi- 
ness or lassitude to exert it, Now and thea 
some bulky fish, that seemed to have been 
fattening ls many years in this undisturbed 
liquid desert, floundered up from its oozy 
bed, breaking by its sullen splash as it re- 
descended into the water, the deep, dead 
silence that hung over these mournful 
swamps. The water-fowl that frequented 
them did indeed sometimes interrupt it by 
the flapping of their wings; and at other 
times it was disturbed by the wailful cry of 
an old solitary stork, which, having lost its 
mate, continued to haunt the castle upen 
whose roof it had found a habitation. The 
very air seemed to hang heavily and omi- 
nously over this watery wilderness; and Jo- 
celyn felt an oppression of spirits, in his 
approach to Haelbeck, which was rather 
deepened than dissipated by @ nearer sur- 
vey of the castle.” 


—@o— 


84. Visit to the Falls of Niagara, tr 1800. 
8vo. Nichols, Wakefield. 
UPON the strength of an assertion 
of Gray, that a word written on the 
spot is worth a cart-load of recollec- 
tions, Mr. Maude bas awakened his 
sluinbering notes from their repose of 
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twenty years, and without transcribing 
them, has committed his pencilled me- 
moranda to the press. Out of his ill- 
digested crudities he has compiled an 
octavo volume of no ordinary size, the 
greater part of which has no more re- 
ference to the Falls of Niagara than it 
has to the fall of Jerusalem. If he 
had contented himself with giving us 
a short description of the plates, which 
are really beautiful, he would have 
effected more for his reputation as a 
Traveller, infinitely more for his cha- 
racter as an Author, than by thus ser- 
vilely copying a Diary as devoid of in- 
terest as an ordinary log-book. 

Of what import is it with whom Mr. 
Maude sailed, or with whom he took 
tea, the “* thunder gusts” he encoun- 
tered, and other matters of equal mo- 
ment. 

We cry “ forward, forward,” but in 
vain. r. Maude is in no hurry to 
Ena. **M. Van Rousselaer has 
eft his card,” and the civility must be 
reciprocated. Besides, our Traveller 
has an appetite for blood, and we must 
follow him to the slaughter-house of 
Albany, the largest “* he has ever seen.” 
Who would be impatient while Mr. 
Maude relates with so much good fas/e, 
that “* Dana and Cuyler saw a strange 
fish, two fore-feet or paws, goggling 
eyes! A young mermaid, perhaps,’ 
or an imp escaped from hell. 

Oh, this fidelity! this chronicling of 
small-beer! After wading through one 
hundred pages of insufferable dullness, 
we arrive at the first object worthy our 
attention, the Falls of the Genesee. 
The Author's visit to ** the great Fall” 
is thus described, and it must be con- 
fessed that his port and bearing on the 
occasion are worthy of an intrepid 
Traveller. 

** I next took a view of the great fall. 
This being the most interesting, 1 left my 
horse in charge of my servant, and by a 
path which Colonel Fish pointed out to me, 
descended to the bed of the river. My 
first project was to go under the Falls, in 
which 1 so completely succeeded as to pene- 
trate to the centre rock, which divides the 
fall into two parts. From the projection 
and curvature of the water when falling, 
and from the upper part of the precipice 
Ey its » the lower part having 
caved in from the action of the water and 


the spray, I had sufficiency of room; but 
the spray wet me to the skin, and prevented 
my breathing freely. A cray-fish fell at 
my feet, which not a little surprized me, as 
I expected that every thing brought down 
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by the current would be carried along with 
the body of water; otherwise, I risked being 
knocked on the head by some of the larger 
fish! My situation was very singular. A 
river falling over my head! On one hand a 
dark black rock, the fragments of which had 
the appearance of slate shiver, but were, in 
fact, an imperfect limestone ; on the other 
an arch of waters, forming a canopy above 
me at the height of ninety-six feet, white 
with foam, and illumined by a bright sun! 
With an eye hurried along with the preci- 
pitated river, my ears stunned with the rag- 
ing tumult, and my whole frame, as the 
tock I stood upon, shaking with the con- 
cussion, I found myself in a scene which 
under no circumstance could be calmly con- 
templated.” ; 


We at length arrive at the Niagara 
River, and pass by the Rapids, which 
are however described as exceedingly 
beautiful. Here, says Mr. M. 


*<T must repeat, that vain would be my 
endeavour to describe my sensations at this 
my first view of the Cataract of Niagara, 
the grandest spectacle of the kind in the 
known world; one of Nature’s sublimest 
features. A majestic river, suddenly con- 
tracted into less than half its former space, 
is, after dashing over a bed of loose rocks, 
amongst which it has a fall of seventy-one 
feet in about eight hundred yards, precipi- 
tated, roaring as it were with very terror, 
into a dark abyss dashed intu foam by its 
fall, and throwing up a thick cloud of spray 
—a cloud that is seen to hang over the 
Falls, by those navigating the Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, by spe s one hundred miles 
distant from each other! When to the im- 
pression made upon the eye, is added that 
made upon the ear, your senses partake of 
the tumulc of the scene—a scene which 
seemed to give me a new sense; a sense of 
the vast, the grand, and the sublime. 

«+ Goat Island. as already mentioned, 
divides the Falls of Niagara into two parts ; 
but the great bulk of water rushes down the 
Canada side, which has not only more than 
twice the breadth of the other, but being 
twelve feet nine inches lower, causes a 
greater draught, insomuch that in the centre 
of the horseshoe, so called from the curved 
nature of this Fall, the body of falling water 
is supposed to be fifty feet in diameter, pre- 
serving its unbroken blue colaur, being too 
compact a body to be dashed into foam. It 
is from this column of water that arises the 
cloud of spray. The Rapids on the United 
States side, begin eight hundred and four- 
teen yards, or about half a mile above the 
Falls; in this distance then, is a fall of 
fifty-seven feet eleven inches, which, added 
to one hundred and forty-nine feet nine 
inches, the perpendicular pitch on that side, 
gives a total of two hundred and seven feet 
eight inches, The perpendicular pitch on 
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this, the Canada side, is only one hundred 
and thirty-seven feet. The day was highly 
favourable to a good view of this noble 
scene: a bright sun, hid at intervals by 
passing clouds, gave a great variety of lights 
and shadows, the spray forming an iris. A 
painter might here study to a great ad- 
vantage.” 

Mr. Maude visited the Falls from 
the United States side of the river; he 
appears, however, to have contributed 
but little to the information of which 
we are already in possession. 

That impressions derived from a 
social intercourse with America twenty- 
five years ago, should have been deem- 
ed available to the modern Traveller, 
appears to us an instance of as well in- 
tended simplicity as ever occurred to 
our experience —it is well for the 
United States that her advancement 
during this period in every art and 
science worthy of cultivation, has left 
our Traveller at an immeasurable dis- 
tance behind. We trust however that 
most of the good qualities for which 
Mr. Maude is disposed to laud this 
land of freedom, have suffered nothing 
by the silent operation of time—an 
we cordially unite with him in the 
hope that an alliance of good-will and 
of kind offices, which alone deserves 
the name of holy, may tend to produce 
that “ reciprocity” of feeling which 
has hitherto been so long and so un- 
happily retarded. 

et Author's intentions, we have 
no doubt, have been most laudable, 
but while we cannot compliment him 
on having written either a lively or an 
useful volume, and while we cannot 
but condemn the frequent instances of 
bad taste by which it is disfigured, we 
are willing to accept it as the offering 
of a mind anxious to do justice to a 
Country so much and so wilfully mis- 
represented—and as the overflowings 
of a heart grateful for kindness re- 
ceived. As a visit to the “ Falls of 
Niagara,” we have little to say in its 

raise, always excepting the beautiful 
lates by which it is illustrated. 


85. Two Sermons on the past, the present, 
and the future State of the Jews. By the 
Rev. John Stewart, Curate of Sporle cum 
Palgrave, Norfolk. 8vo. pp. 84. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

THE Author of these Sermons was 
well known to Dr. Parr, and was 
much esteemed by him as a man of 
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genius, and a real poet. For man 
years he was in the rap, and anak 


in Spain. He is the author of a Poem 
on the Resurrection ; and of three 
other Poems, Genevieve, the Pleasures 
of Love, and a Moorish Romance. 

These Sermons are inscribed to the 
Bishop of London, an able judge and 
liberal rewarder of merit; and it is to 
be hoped, that under his Lordship’s 
auspices, so excellent a preacher will 
be brought from the obscurity of a 
Country Curacy, to a situation where 
his talents will be duly appreciated and 
rewarded. 

The subject of the Sermons now be- 
fore us is one of considerableim portance. 
The different prophecies relative to the 
Final Fall and Tenen Dispersion of 
the Jews, and the destruction of their 
Temple, are luminously brought for- 
ward in the First Discourse; and in 
the Second, their present State is well 
described, and the Prophecies relative 
to their final Restoration ably illustrated. 


——Y— 


86. Tracts, Sermons, and Funeral Orations ; 
including an Attempt to account for the 
Infidelity of Edward Gibbon, Esq. with a 
Postscript on Lord Byron’s Prejudices 
against Revealed Religion; Letter to Ro- 
bert Hawker, D. D. in behalf of General 
Redemption, and the Enlarged Spirit of 
Christianity, §c. ce. Published between 
the Years 1795 and 1825: and Six New 
Discourses ; with Cursory Remarks on 
the Employments of Heaven. By John 
Evans, LL.D. Author of the ** Sketch 
and Sequel of the Denominations of the 
Christian World.” 8vo. pp. 757. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

WE have had frequent occasion to 
notice the Author of this large and 
handsome volume, as a Christian Mi- 
nister, a Topographer, and a diligent 
Instructor of Youth; and the present 
publication fully justifies his fair claim 
to public estimation. 

r. Evans is the respectable pastor 
of a congregation of the class of Pro- 
testant Dissenters called ‘* General 
Baptists ;” and among the XVII Tracts 
here given, is ** Some Account of the 
General Baptist Church once meeting 
at Barbican, London, with Anecdotes 
of Dr. John Gale, Dr. James Foster, 
and the Rev. Joseph Burroughs, with 
a Postscript, now first printed, on 
‘ Worship-street Chapel,’ including 
several Monumental Inscriptions.” 

«* With regard to the ‘ Account of the 
General Baptist Church at Barlican,’ we 
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are told, ‘‘ the Author’s late learned and 
liberal friend, Dr. ABRAHAM Regs, recently 
deceased, thanked him for it at the time of 
its original publication. He was gratified 
with the anecdotes soqposting those Baptist 
worthies, Dr. John Gale, and Dr. James 
Foster, adding, that he should be happy to 
notice them in the biographical department 
of his Encycrorpaoia. [t was then com- 
mencing its quarto edition, and now, being 
finished, constitutes the Mausoleum of his 
literary glory.” 

Of the general om of Dr. 
Evans’s publications, a handsome tes- 
timony is afforded, in a Letter printed 
in the Preface, addressed to the Author 
by the late Bp. Watson, in which he. 
thanks him for his works, which he 
had ‘“ perused with singular satisfac- 
tion ;” thinks himself ‘* honoured by 
the mention so repeatedly made of his 
writings, and congratulates the world 
on the true Christian temper with 
which Dr. Evans treats the most im- 
portant subjects.” 

To the first Tract in this Collection, 
** An Attempt to account for the In- 
fidelity of the late Edward Gibbon, 
Esq. founded on his own Memoirs, 
published by John Lord Sheffield; ac- 
companied by Reflections on the best 
means of checking the present alarm- 
ing state of Scepticism and I religion ;” 
is now added a ‘ Postscript on Lord 
Byron's Rejection of Christianity.” 


«¢ Lord Byron,” says Dr. Evans, ‘* was 
rather a Sceptic than an Unbeliever, A 
most striking declaration was made by Lorp 
Byron, on his death-bed, to his confidential 
friend, Major Parry: ‘ You have no con- 


ception of the unaccountable thoughts which . 


come into my mind when the fever attacks 
me. I fancy myself a Jew, a Mahommedan, 
and a Christian of every profession of faith. 
Eternity and space are before me; but on 
this subject, thank God, I am happy and at 
ease. The thought of living eternally, of 
again reviving, is a great pleasure. Curis- 
TIANITY is the purest and most literal religion 
in the world; but the numerous teachers, 
who are continually worrying mankind with 
their denunciations and their doctrines, are 
the greatest enemies of religion! I have 
read with more attention than half of them, 
the Book of Curistianity, and I admire 
the liberal and truly charitable principles 
which Curist hath laid down. There are 
questions connected with this subject which’ 
none but Atmicuty Gop can solve. Time 
and space who can conceive? None but 
Gop; on himI rely!’ Such are the com- 
munications respecting the religious views 
of Lorp Byroy. Even Unbelievers are not 
excluded from the embraces of CurisTiaN 
CHARITY. 
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In an affectionate Dedication to John 
Treacher, Esq. the Author says, 

*« My life has been engaged in the tuition 
of youth, and it is not without some feelings 
of regret that I have ~ relinquished an 
Establishment which I had conducted for 
near thirty years. But this my favourite 
pursuit has never been suffered to interfere 
with the duties of the minister of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. To my friends I present 
this Volume, (in conjunction with my SkeTcu 
and Seguet of the Deuominations,) a 
humble memorial of my labours from the 
pulpit and the press in behalf of ReveaLep 

ELIGION, that religion which, though tra- 
duced by its enemies, is, according to the 
illumined intimations of prophecy, designed 
to regenerate the world by diffusing know- 
ledge, purity, and joy, among mankind ! 

*¢ The Sermons in the ensuing volume, 
my dear Sir, on the decease of your beloved 
sons—of my worthy brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Sampson Kin bord, and at the Ordi- 
nation of an old Pupil, the Rev. Thomas 
Sadler, of Horsham, together with the Ad- 
dress on the Opening of the Organ at Worship 
Street, were never before published. Me- 
morials of the dead are sacred in the eye of 
sorrowing survivors, and generate submission 
to the will of Heaven.” .... ‘ It is near 
four and thirty years I have had the honour 
and happiness of presiding over the Church 
of Christ meeting every Sunday morning at 
Worship Street, of which you have been 
Deacon for almost half a century. These 
years have glided away in uninterrupted har- 
mony. We have lived together in peace. 
What a blessing to the Tasven and his 

lock! During this period, larger commu- 
nities have been broken up and destroyed. 
The stately Oak, on some proud eminence, 

is seen riven to pieces by the lightning of 
heaven, whilst the humble shrub of the valley 
reposes with perfect safety.” 

Among the Sermons, the one that 
more particularly pleases us is that 
**On the Death of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington ;” whom we well knew, 
and much respected; nor is his elo- 
quence over-rated by his friendly eulo- 
gist. 

Of the posthumous volume of Mr. 
Worthington’s Sermons (reviewed in 
our vol. xcrit, i. p. 143.) we are here 
informed, 

«* They were written, with inimitable fi- 
delity, from recollection, by the Lady of 
Dr. Apranam Witkinson, of Enfield, who 
generously distributed the first impression 
among the admirers of the Preacher, and 
then permitted them to be reprinted for the 
accommodation of the publick. The voL.uME 
is an inestimable treasure snatched from 
oblivion ; it is indeed the felicitous opera- 


tion of a good understanding upon a singu- 
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larly tenacious memory. This intelligent 
Lady deserves the thanks of the religious 


world,” 


The Volume contains ‘ Funeral 
Orations” on ‘* Stephen Lowdell, esq. 
1809 ;” *‘ Joseph-JefferiesEvans, 1812;” 
and ‘* Thomas Mullett, . 1814;” 
and Obituary of Mr. Caleb Evans (the 
Author's father); Mr. Thomas Wyche 
(his brother-in-law); Miss Mary-Anne 
Evans; Rev. Caleb Evans (the Au- 
thor’s third son); Mrs. Luddington 
(his sister); and the Rev. Wm. Rogers, 
D.D. of Philadelphia. 

The “ Miscellaneous Pieces”’ are: a 
** Complete List of the Subjects of the 
Salters’ Hall Wednesday Evening Lec- 
tures, from 1793 to 1810;"’ and ** Cur- 
sory Remarks on the Employments of 
Heaven.” 

An excellent Portrait of Dr. Evans, 
from a drawing by Woodman, accom- 
panies the **'Tracts.” 


ye — 

86. De Foix, or Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the 14th Century, an 
Historical Romance. By Anna- Eliza 
Bray, late Mrs. Charles Stothard, Author 
of the ** Tour in Britanny,”” &c. 3 vols. 
Svo. pp. 857. Longman and Co. 
SINCE the rise of that species of 

Literature, founded on the corruption 

of the Roman with the Teutonic and 

Gaulish tongues, which was distin- 

guished by the title of Lingua Romana 

Rustica, p Boa Romane, or Language 

of Romance, it has been its privilege 

to mingle truth with fiction ; although 

a much greater share of the latter have 

generally prevailed in its compositions, 

and sometimes they have been altoge- 
ther a tissue of the wildest extravagan- 
cies. 

The romantic life of Charlemagne 
and Roland has been attributed to 
Turpin, Bishop of Rheims, in the 8th 
century; but it has been, with more 
truth, assigned to a monk of the same 
name, who lived in the 11th; after 
which period a host of Romances were 
composed by the Provengal poets or 
Troubadours. 

The feudal manners caught the 


-spirit of these productions ; hence the 


highly refined, if not visionary notions, 
of Love, the lofty character of Knightly 
Honour. 

In the 14th century the influence 
of this spirit had perhaps reached its 
acmé; civil, nay religious ceremonies 
became subservient to it, and even 
material forms seemed to feel its in- 
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fluence. Witness the examples of the 
florid style of Gothic architecture, 
which appear to have been raised b 
the magic power of a wizard hand, 
rather than to have been produced by 
ordinary human means. ‘* Forms as 
fanciful and delicately varied as the 
icicles which glitter in a frosty morn- 
ing on the leafless boughs of the trees,” 
to employ the words of the Author of 
the pages under revision. 

Froissart, the most interesting his- 
torian, or rather memoir-writer of his 
day, was fully imbued with the chi- 
Sai character of the time, and 
keeping within the bounds of probabi- 
lity, has romanced so far as frequently 
to detail some conversations and cir- 
cumstances, which from their private 
nature he could hardly by any possibi- 
lity have been acquainted with. In 
short, it may be said of Froissart, as it 
has been of a later writer, ‘‘ he has 
seen every thing, he scatters up and 
down every where in his writings ad- 
ventures which may surprise, he gives 
a touch of romance to every subject 
which he handles.” 

In saying thus much, it is however 
by no means our wish to imply that 
Froissart is not a writer of credit, but 
merely that taking his data from ac- 
tual transactions, he illustrates them 
with a naiveté of style and relation, 
that gives an air of vraisemblance to 
the most minute particulars with which 
he may occasionally embellish his his- 
tory. An art so well known to De 
Foe and Swift in modern days, and 
exercised by them in writings altoge- 
ther fictitious. 

With Froissart, therefore, for her 
authority, and one of his most inte- 
resting characters for the subject of her 
story, Mrs. Bray has added one more 
to the number of Romances in that 
style, which has been so successfully 
cultivated by a great Genius of the 
19th century—a style which leads us 
by sweet fictions to imbibe historical 
truths, and to learn the manners of 
past ages through a medium the most 
enticing. 

How favourable a subject she has 
chosen may be judged from her own 
sketch of the Count de Foix : 


** Gaston Phoebus Count de Foix, was 
one of the most powerful Continental princes 
of the minor States, who flourished during 
the 14th century. He was alike feared by 
his enemies for his valour in arms, and be- 
loved by his subjects for his wise, just, and 
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prudent government; and so bold was he 
in asserting his rights, that he would never 
consent to do homage to the Crown of 
France for the territory of Bearn, which he 
held as a free state, dependent alone on God. 

**De Foix was munificent in his pa- 
tronage. Himself a soldier, a statesman, a 
scholar, and a poet, he knew well how to 
value and distinguish the merits of another 
in those arts and sciences that adorn alike 
the field, the closet, or the court,——- 
Strict in the observance of religious duties, 
the Count omitted no occasion of public or 
of private worship, and alms were daily dis- 
tributed to the poor at his castle gates. 
These were open to all princes, knights, 
squires, travellers, pilgrims, and minstrels, 
who chose to enter within them. The 
splendour that reigned within the walls was 
of the most princely kind; every apartment 
glittered with gold and silver; and his 
jewels were scarcely less in value than the 
regalia of the Kings of France; whilst the 
tournaments of Orthes were such as attract- 
ed the company of nobles, knights, and 
squires from all parts of Europe. The 
Count took great delight in hearing the 
ballads and roundelays of minstrels. He 
much delighted in the chase, and was so 
fond of dogs that he usually kept sixteen 
hundred of them in his kennel. The Count 
never supped till midnight, when he left 
his chamber attended by torch-bearers and 
chamberlains, who conducted him into the 
great hall.” 

Froissart, from whom Mrs. Bray 
has derived the above particulars, adds, 
that he took great delight in the fanci- 
ful dishes that were served up to him, 
which having seen, he immediately 
sent to the table of his knights. 
These fanciful dishes are often described 
in ancient chronicles and MSS. As, 
** the boar’s head placed in an embat- 
tled castle, gilt pigs, peacocks in hackle, 
or served up with the plumage of their 
tails, jellies inscribed with mottoes in 
the black letier,” &e. &e. No one pre- 
sumed to speak to him at his table, un- 
less he first began the conversation, 
This was in perfect conformity with 
the notions of high breeding peculiar 
to the age; an old MS, says, 

«¢ Ffor the blood riall sittithe at borde, 
Ther they sit stillye and speak never a word.” 

His cabinet diplomatique recembled 
that of Napoleon Bonaparte in modern 
days, for he employed four Secretaries, 
although it is not stated that, like Na- 
poleon, he dictated to them all four at 
once on different subjects. 

Froissart describes the Count as one 
of the handsomest men of his time, 
and adds, that of all the numerous 





Courts he had visited, he never was at 
one which pleased him more for feats 
of arms. 

** There were knights and squires to be 
seen in every Chamber, Hall, and Court, 
going backwards and forwards, and convers- 
ing on arms and love. Every thing honour- 
able was there to be found. All intelligence 
from distant countries was there, for th» 
gallantry of the Count had brought visitors 
from all parts of the world.” 


And he sums up the whole, by say- 
ing, that “* the Count was perfect in 
person and in mind, and that no con- 
temporary prince could be compared 
with him for sense, honour, and libe- 
rality.” 

Having thus noticed Gaston de 
Foix, whose name has afforded a title 
to this Romance, we will take a brief 
view of the principal characters, ac- 
companied by some short extracts of 
the work, illustrativeof them. Eustace, 
the adopted son of the Count de Foix, 
may be accounted the hero of the 
piece; his amiable character is sup- 

orted with much truth and nature. 
he Author thus introduces him: 


«<The soul of Eustace was the soul of 
honour, not merely in that acceptation in 
which the word was then generally under- 
stood, as applying to deeds of arms, but in 
its largest sense, as influencing every thought, 
every act of the heart, where honour was 
held sacred. Brave and generous, humbled 
by misfortune, but of a proud and lofty feel- 
ing in the cause of truth, Eustace was de- 
servedly beloved by the Count, and envied 
or hated by men of meaner spirits, who con- 
temn whatever is beyond their sphere, and 
yet fear that very height which they cen- 
sure, because they can never attain it. 
Notwithstanding his thoughtful character 
and refined feelings, Eustace was skilled in 
arms ; the sterner virtues of a soldier imposed 
but little restraint on the tender sensibilities 
of his heart, and the desire he entertained 
to discover his birth, to prove himself 
worthy in arms of being descended from a 
noble race, had accompanied him from in- 
fancy to youth; it had become a part of 
himself, a feeling that influenced every act 
of his life.” 

Eustace was the lover (for what Ro- 
mance is without a lover) of Isabel de 
Greilly, who, we are informed, with 
the Lady Jane of Boulogne, had been 
educated at the Castle of Orthes, the 
first being the niece of De Foix, the 
latter his ward. They, like Shak- 
speare’s Hermione and Helena, seem 
** Two lovely berries moulded on one 
stem.” 
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*¢ Jane, Isabel, and Eustace,” says our 
author, ‘‘in the artless hours of infancy, 
had grown up together with the open- 
hearted feelings of confidence and affection. 
Together they had studied, together they 
had pursued the sports of hawking and 
hunting, exercises that formed the recrea- 
tion of the ladies of this period. They had 
likewise been instructed in the science of 
the minstrel ; the lute, the harp, and the 
rebeck, were their favourite instruments ; 
and whilst Eustace would sometimes play 
and sing to them, or at others read aloud 
one of the Romances that formed part of 
the library of the Count, these maidens 
would embroider tapestry for the Church, 
or work the arms of their houses upon their 
mantles and gowns.” 


The character of Matilda, the in- 
jured widow of Sir Peter de Bearn, is 
boldly conceived: we think the au- 
thor had the figure of Mrs. Siddons in 
her eye when she sketched her per- 
son; the lofty though mistaken feeling 
of Young’s Zanga in her imagination, 
when she described her ruling passion. 


*« She was past the middle age, but still 
retained traces of her former beauty. Her 
stature was tall, her form dignified and well 
proportioned. The general cast of her coun- 
tenance was that of deep melancholy, but 
an uncommon expression of intellect and 
fire vecasionally flashed from her eye; such 
an eye as made the observer shrink before 
its scrutiny.” 


De Foix in a fit of passion had killed 
her husband. To revenge this bloody 
deed is her sole aim. On this head she 
thus expresses herself: 

**T have not a hope in life but my re- 
venge. Revenge has formed the thoughts 
of my day, the dreams of my night. It has 
sustained me through misery and suffering. 
I have hoped for it, toiled for it; I have 
prayed for it; aye, and I have sinned for it— 
and think you that I now would give it up! 
No! Because the lioness sleeps, has her 
strength failed her! She awakes, refreshed 
yet hungered from repose, to make the woods 
ring with her yells, ere she springs to seize 
upon her victim.” 


The crafty friar Philip, a hypocrite 
of the worst kind, under the cloak of 
sanctity, is thus depicted : 


**He was one of those beings who re- 
solve to make all things subservient to their 
own immediate purpose; and his purpose 
was ambition. He had studied mankind, 
not for speculation, but for profit: and his 
philosophical contemplation of his fellow- 
creatures was bounded by the view of mak- 
ing them serviceable to himself.”...°¢ A 
great observer of past actions, he was a 
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cool calculator of future and remote possi- 
bilities, and with him, when they concerned 
his own advancement, these were far from 
being of an humble nature.”...‘* But like 
all projectors of vain and human ambition, 
if their object be great or small, he saw only 
in the contemplation of his own projects the 
fair side of the picture. Exalted by his opi- 
nion of his own powers, their energies turn- 
ed what seemed almost impossible into pro- 
bable—and whilst, in imagination, Philip 
stept forward from Prior to Abbot, from 
Abbot to Bishop, from Bishop to Cardinal, 
and from Cardinal to the Deputy of Hea- 
ven upon earth, the keeper of its sacred 
keys; while thus he revelled in the luxury 
of thought, and sometimes decorated this 
picture of himself, drawn by his fancy, with 
the red hat or the purple robes of office, 
he was in fact but walking the rounds of 
his own little territory as Prior of the Mo- 
nastery of St. Mary of Orthes, dependent on 
the Count de Foix.” 


The Captain of a marauding free 
band, Basil le Mengeant, is sketched 
with a force that reminds us of Sal- 
vator : 

*¢ A man of uncommon stature, pues 
armed, and wrapped in a mantle of scarlet 
cloth, with a hood of the same material 
about his head.”...“¢ Le Mengeant sallied 
forth like a beast of prey who rises from 
his den after sleep, who turns about, shakes 
his shaggy hide, and glares around with his 
red eyes, to see if aught lurks near his place 
of rest—so looked Le Mengeant, The per- 
son of Le Mengeant was familiar to A - 
nac, but whether it were from contrast wit 
the late occupier of the seat, or that the 
lamp which being suspended from the roof, 
darted its beams fuli on the countenance of 
the robber, producing that strong effect of 
light and shadow, such as we see in the 
pictures of Rembrandt, exhibited in a strik- 
ing manner the air of ferocity that sat upon 
his features; whether it were from these 
causes or not, certain it is Armagnac could 
not help remarking the figure before him as 
more than ordinarily terrific, and that Ba- 
sil resembled nothing less than the arch- 
fiend himself. This famous robber was con- 
siderably more than six feet in height, his 
limbs were formed in a well-proportioned 
gigantic mould, yet there was little flesh 
about him, he was all sinew and muscle. 
His immense hand, which he threw u 
the table as he sat down, looked fit to wield 
the club of Hercules ; his feet were equally 
large in their proportion, his air was un- 
gainly ; and he strode rather than walked 
as other men: his head was broad and flat 
towards the top of the scull, his features 
were not ill-formed, excepting that the fore- 
head was something too low, with project- 
ing brows that hung like a pent-house over 
two small round eyes of jet black, that glim- 
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mered like lighted coals in the midst of dark- 
ness ; his hair was straight, black, and lank: 
and his mouth, completely enveloped in a 
thick bushy beard, could only be distinguish- 
ed (set with a row of white teeth) when some 
occasion of rare note excited a laugh or a 
grin, which, contrasted with the habitual sa- 
vage air of his general aspect, seemed to ex- 
press not a passion of mirth, but of malice, 
an impulse too horrible to be earthly; and 
that swarthy complexion, so common to 
the mountaineers of Gascony, was in Le 
Mengeant rendered yet of a deeper - 
by continual exposure to the heats of the 
country, through which he led his maraud- 
ing bands of free companies,” 


TheCellarer and Leech of St. Mary’s 
Priory is another well-drawn character: 


** None could so well appreciate the true 
smack of fine old Burgundy, Claret, and 
Sack, whilst tasting and viewing it sparkling 
and shining all transparent in the glass, as 
he held it up against the light, and contem- 
plated its hues with one eye open and the 
other closed. For choosing wines Bernardin 
was the Prior's own man. He greatly va- 
lued himself upon the learned craft with 
which he compounded his drugs, and 
readily prescribed them to others, yet never 
was known to taste so much as one drop of 
his own physic.” 

** Before he had become a brother of the 
monastic rule, he had exercised the office of 
a Romish Pardoner, retailing indulgences at 
some profit (as he travelled from town to 
town), out of a wallet or bag of conse- 
crated leather.” 

*¢ The appearance of Brother Bernardin 
offered nothing forbidding ; he had a short 
round plump figure, finished by a head and 
face that rivalled in colour the glowing hue 
of the vintage, of whose preduce he was so 
able a judge. A keen grey eye, and a cer- 
tain air of shrewd good humour, seemed to 
bespeak more the character of the jovial 
keeper of a hostelry, than the grave and 
learned Leech. Bernardin was dressed in 
the habit of the Benedictine rule. From 
his girdle depended a rosary and a large 
se of keys.” 


In the occupation of John the 
Chronicler, we have a hint at the de- 
vastation which was sometimes made 
by the manuscript writers of the Gothic 
age on the transcripts of the Classic 
writers. We must observe, however, 
that the classic writers at the pe- 
riod on which Mrs. Bray treats had, 
we believe, got into much esteem with 
the Clergy, and that such barbarous 
erasures were the sins of a much earlier 
age. How would the contrary agree 
with the assertion, that ‘ Learning 
took her refuge in the dwelling of the 
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Monk?” We will, however, notice 
John and his trade, in her own words : 
“I have brought you, holy father (said 
the Chronicler), the book I wrote at your 
desire, and which Walter the illuminator 
has just finished, that it may be ready as 
ou directed, to present to the Count de 
‘oix, at the festival of our Lady. [ have 
brought also these parchments, which it 
has cost me much trouble to erase and clear 
of their original matter, in order to make 
room for the homilies of the blessed St. 
Hildebert. The matter of these writings 
was in the Latin tongue, composed by one 
Sir Titus Livy, a great heathen. Knowing 
that after times would never think of him, 
whilst my Chronicles would be read by the 
latest posterity, I have not scrupled to 
make Sir Titus give place to me in these 
parchments.” 


Will of the West, the merry Eng- 
lish page, tells us, 

** He rides with his lady to the chase, 
awakes the echoes of the wood that mock 
his merry horn—soothes her with his song 
(of which talent, by the bye, he gives a 
— poetical specimen*), discourses to 

er on love and chivalry, follows her to 
court and thrift, laughs with her when she 
is merry, weeps with her when she is sad, 
can bear a letter for her, a token or a 
message, can boldly speak the truth for 
her, and now and then a lie—if necessary.” 


Nor must we, in this brief view of 
the actors in Mrs. Bray’s Romance, 
forget the blunt, the honest, faithful 
esquire Agos, who with his master Sir 
Equitan, are the first to enter on the 
stage. We would give the Dungeon 
Scene between Agos and his master, 
did our limits admit (vol. ii. p. 199). 

There are several points in these vo- 
lumes which we have here no opportu- 
nity of noticing by extracts, the fairest 
mode of criticism, because they enable 
the reader in some degree to judge for 
himself. There are many spirited de- 
scriptions of romantic scenery, Gothic 
fanes, and embattled fortresses. A 
moonlight scene by the river Gave is, 
in our estimation, very beautiful (p. 
247, vol. i.) 

We have Courtly feasts, Proces- 
sions, Tournaments, and Sieges ; de- 
tails of Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Mili- 
tary costume. With these the Anti- 
quary will be pleased ; while the gene- 
ral Reader will find himself amused 
by the variety of the characters, and 
conduct of the Tale. The language is 
generally natural and easy: some sen- 








* See Select Poetry for this Number. 
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tences we thought perhaps too long; 
some turns of expression there are 
which the Author might herself have 
wished to exchange on revision ; but 
what modern writer follows the Ho- 
ratian maxim of giving his composi- 
tions a long probation in his closet? 
In our opinion this Romance will 
add to the reputation Mrs. Bray has 
already acquired by her “ Letters from 
Normandy and Britanny,” and is a 
very happy attempt in a line of writing 
which had so long been pre-occupied 
by a Master-hand as to render the un- 
dertaking one of adventurous daring. 


—@— 


88. An History of the Abbey of Glaston ; 
and of the Town of Glastonbury. By the 
Rev. Richard Warner, Rector of Great 
Chatfield, Wilts, &c. 4t0. pp. 394. Crutt- 
well, Bath. 


IT is somewhat singular that the 
History and Antiquities of the most 
celebrated Monastery of our Island 
should have hitherto escaped the no- 
tice of the various authors who have 
illustrated the Topography of our 
Kingdom ; for if we except the very 
valuable documents published by Tuo- 
mas HEARNE, nothing substantial or 
satisfactory has been produced. 

But we are now at length able to 
hail the publication of a most interest- 
ing history of this far-famed Abbey, 
by an able and experienced author, 
and issuing from the liberal patron- 
age of the worthy Bishop of the Dio- 
cese. If we may form an opinion from 
the respectable list of Subscribers, in- 
cluding almost all the distinguish- 
ed gentry of the County, we hope 
that Mr. Warner will be compensated 
for the labour of his researches, not 
only by an increase of literary fame, 
but by future profit. 

The author has arranged his work 
in the following order : 

1. A long Preface. 

2. Explanation of the Plates and of 
the sm in the Appendix. 

3. History of the Abbey and Town. 

4. Appendix, including a reprint of 
Mr. Eyston’s ** Little Monument” of 
the History of Glastonbury, written 
in 1716; various Charters, &c. 

Some interesting Memoirs are given 
of Charles Eyston, Esq. the author of 
the ‘* Little Monument,” which was 
published by Hearne in his history of 
Glastonbury, and is now judiciously 
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reprinted, being very scarce, and b 

far the most valuable record left of this 
celebrated Monastery, throwing im- 
portant lights on its history at a period 
when the Abbey was in a less Sitesi 
dated state. One hundred and forty- 
eight pages are occupied in the fore- 
going accounts. The author then 
enters into the more modern history 
of the Abbey and Town of Glaston- 
ar which extends to page 280. 

n a review of the numerous plates 
contained in this volume, we are glad 
to find that no subjects have been se- 
lected which do not tend to illustrate 
the text, nor do we find that any ob- 
jects of importance have been omitted. 

The spirited etchings of the North 
and South portals, and the very singu- 
lar Abbey-clock (now in Wells Ca- 
thedral) > Basire, claim our atten- 
tion; as well as the S.E. view of 
Joseph of Arimathea’s Chapel, the 
Abbey Kitchen and Barn, the Market 
Cross, and the Old George, or Pil- 
grim’s Inn, by Hollis. There are two 
good general views of Glaston by T. 
Shew, Esq. of Bath, with other mis- 
cellaneous articles. 

Mr. Hobson of Bath has added se- 
veral clever etchings, two beautiful 
specimens of ancient sculpture, and 
two views of the Holy Well and Crypt, 
which have been very lately discover- 
ed; and upon the whole, the plates 
seem to have been both well chosen, 
and ably executed. 

We may possibly again revert to this 
valuable Topographicsl Work. 


—_-@—— 
89. Polwhele’s Traditions, Ke. 

THE second volume contains Let- 
ters from more recent worthies, and is 
ripe with that species of information 
which requires that we recur to the 
intention of the Author, in furnishing 
his family with a faithful account of 
his Literary career, to absolve him from 
the sin of tediousness. We allude to 
the critical opinions of Reviewers on 
his various works, than which nothing 
can be more uninteresting. From the 
mass of Letters we select the following 
from Whittaker, on Predestination. 

*€ Dean Sir, 

«€ T was not able to read over your work 
on Predestination before this day. I then 
sat down to it, turned down leaves in 
abundance as I read, and meant to have re- 
futed it from end to end: but I find m 
time too short for a course so long. 
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therefore throw aside what I had begun to 
write, and shall only make two or three ob- 
servations in general upon it. The doctrine 
of eternal election and reprobation, comes 
with such a sound to the ears of even un- 
educated reason, that the mind receives it 
with aversion, and dwells upon it with in- 
creasing disgust. The doctrine, indeed, is 
so pregnant with consequences both to God 
mt to man, that nothing in the whole 
circle of demonstrations could possibly prove 
it. Not an angel speaking it from Heaven 
could possibly reconcile the intellect of man 
to the belief of it. If a decree has been 
made for the absolute salvation or damnation 
of any man, then all other modes and means 
are utterly useless, the Redemption itself is 
a nullity, and the Bible a mere mockery. 

** Nor is the case mended, even if we 
take the only novelty that occurs in this 
book, and extend the decree of salvation 
into a decree also of religiousness. The 
same objection still remains in full force. 
The religiousness that is decreed, cannot 
possibly be religiousness at all. But sin 
must also be decreed upon the same prin- 
ciple, in order to carry the decree of dam- 
nation into effect. And as a rule of action 
given from Heaven is an errant superfluity 
in itself, if a: decree determines at once the 
religiousness or sinfulness of the party; so 
all the calls of God, frequent as fm are in 
Scripture, to repeut and be saved, are add- 
ing insult to injury on the heads of the 
already reprobated. 

ss The doctrine, indeed, is so horrible in 
itself, so blasphemous to God, and so 
noxious to man, that the Lutherans have 
justly reproached the Calvinists with turning 
God into a devil by it. 

«* What then, you will ask, is to be done 
with the passages in Scripture, that seem to 
announce such a doctrine? The same, I 
answer, that has been always done by them 
among the great body of Christians; by in- 
terpreting them with latitude, by under- 
standing them to mean any thing (I had 
almost said) rather than this, and by keep- 
ing their meaning at least within such 
bounds as shall not render the very Book in 
which they are found a mere cipher. 

** This may seem to give too free a rein 
to interpretations merely human. I will 
therefore exemplify the proper, the neces- 
sary use of it. ¢ All things shall work. to- 
gether for good to them that love God,’ 
* All things,’—would a reader, reasoning 
like a Calvinist, repeat, and therefore Sin 
itself. He would thus turn a single sen- 
tence of the Scriptures against all the rest, 
and annihilate every promise, every threat, 
every exhortation against sin. 

«* This shews you, as in a mirror, the 
necessity of recurring to such interpreta- 
tions of single passages, as reconcile them 
with the whole, and carry on one regular 
systematic plan with all, for the rescue of a 


fallen world from sin and destruction. 
‘* And I subscribe myself in haste, dear 
Sir, yours, J. WuitTaker.” 


The following Letter from Mr. 
Cobbett exhibits an amusing proof of 
the versatility of his writings, and may 
afford him materials for reflection at 
the present moment. 

W. Consett to R, P. 

*¢ Dear Sir, Pall Mall, Oct. 10, 1800. 

*¢ Your letter expresses your acknowledg- 
ments of the favour, as you are pleased to 
term it, I did you in introducing you to 
America. But, Sir, you have to thank the 
excellence of your little work for the iatro- 
duction; and as to the manner in which it 
was done, I am only sorry it was not more 
worthy of the occasion. 

ee While I applaud your generous wish 
to forego the tranquillity of your present 
state, for the purpose of contributing your 
share of influence towards the preservation 
of the country, I must confess I should be 
sorry to see you make the sacrifice, being 
well assured, that, in less than a month, 
you would retire from this scene of noise 
and nonsense, filled with disgust and despair. 

**« Mr. Gifford has lately been very much 
occupied in his office. The London mob 
got drunk, and then they very naturally 
clamoured for bread; being fully persuaded 
of the reasonableness of the good old pro- 
verb, that ‘ there is as much friendship in 
eating as in drinking,’ they 2 megyre from 
the porter-houses and gin-shops to the 
cheesemongers and bakers. But, as it fre- 
quently happens with the Sovereign People, 
they seem tvtally to have overlooked a very 
material point; for, in their hurry, that 
equality of which they are such admirers, 
was entirely laid aside, and they gave all 
their money to the dealers in drink, while 
they wished to have butter and bread for 
nothing. Their disorders were, however, 
easily put an end to, though not without 
considerable trouble and vexation to the 
magistrates, among whom our worthy friend 
Mr. Gifford acted a very distinguished and 
honourable part. As a magistrate, as well 
as a writer, he is a most vigilant, active, 
courageous, and persevering man. 

er am glad to hear that he is likely to 
have still more of your help, of which, I 
think, his office will place him in great 
need. The honour which Mr. Gifford’s 
office confers on him is but a poor compen- 
sation for the toil it occasions, and for the 
time it necessarily substracts from that 
which would otherwise be employed on the 
Review, which is, in my opinion, of much 
greater consequence to the nation than the 
office of a police magistrate. The moment 
I heard of his appointment 1 expressed my 
fears of the consequences, and those fears 
were but too well founded; -for however 
great may be the aid he receives from other 
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quarters, the work demands a good deal of 
time at his own hands. He is upon the 
spot, and is acyuainted with a thousand 
material circumstances which relate to the 
work, and which are entirely unknown to 
gentlemen at a distance. 

** Should you come to London, let me 
hope to have the honour of seeing you 
under my roof. Be assured, Sir, that there 
is no one who entertains a higher respect 
for you than 

** Yours, &e. 


The following honourable notice of 
the “ gentlemen of the last” is a lite- 
rary curiosity. 

«¢ Gifford and Drew were both shoe- 
makers; so was Holcroft, whose dramatic 
pieces have done him more credit than his 
political principles. Robert Bloomfield was 
a shoe-maker, when he wrote his ‘ Farmer's 
Boy.’ Dr. William Carey, Professor of San- 
scrit and Bengalee in the College of Fort 
William, Calcutta, and translator of the 
Scriptures into many of the Eastern lan- 
guages, was in early life a shoe-maker in 
Northamptonshire ; and Mr. John Strothers, 
the author of ‘The Poor Man’s Sabbath,’ 
* The Peasant’s Death,’ and otier poems, is 
still, I] believe, a shoe-maker. I could add 
other names of some celebrity to the list. 
And whence it happens that the old adage, 
ne sutor ultra crepidam,’ should be so often 
set at nought, might furnish matter for 
pleasant speculation. Perhaps the admo- 
nitory proverb originated in the overween- 
ing and ridiculous ambition of the gentle- 
men of the Jas/. But we do not perceive 
in either of the instances above, that ‘Cyn- 
thius aurem vellit et admonuit.”’ 


W. Consett. 


To this may be appended the his- 
tory of a Solitary, who, as Mr. Pol- 
whele observes, may be considered as 
a meet companion for the ‘ Black 
Dwarf.” 


«Daniel Gum was born in the parish of 
Linkinhorne, in Cornwall, about the com- 
mencement of the last century, and was 
bred a stone-cutter. In the early part of 
his life he was remarkable for his love of 
reading and a degree of reserve, even ex- 
ceeding what is observable in persons of 
studious habits. By close application, Da- 
niel acquired, even in his youth, a consi- 
derable stock of mathematical knowledge ; 
and, in consequence, became celebrated 
throughout the adjoining parishes. Called 
by his occupation to hew blocks of granite 
on the neighbouring commons, and espe- 
cially in the vicinity of that great natural 
curiosity, called the Cheese-wring ; he dis- 
covered near this spot an immense block, 
whose upper surface was an inclined plane. 
This, it struck him, might be made the 

Gent. Mac. April, 1826. 
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roof of a habitation such as he desired; 
sufficiently secluded from the busy haunts 
of men to enable him to pursue his studies 
without interruption, whilst it was conti- 
guous to the scene of his daily labour. Im- 
mediately Daniel went to work, and cau- 
tiously excavating the earth underneath, te 
nearly the extent of the stone above, he 
btained a habitation which he thought 
sufficiently commodious. The sides he 
lined with stone, cemented with lime, 
whilst a chimney was made, by perforating 
the earth at one side of the roof. From 
the elevated spot on which stood this ex 
traordinary dwelling, could be seen Dart- 
moor and Exmoor on the East; Hartland 
on the North; the sea and port of Ply- 
mouth on the South; and St. Austell and 
Roach hills on the West; with all the in- 
termediate beautiful scenery. The top of 
the rock which roofed his house, served 
Daniel for an observatory, where, at every 
favourable opportunity, he watched the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies; and on the 
surfece of which, with his chisel, he carved 
a variety of diagrams, illustrative of the most 
difficult problems in Euclid, &c. These he 
left behind him, as evidences of the pa- 
tience and ingenuity with which he sur- 
mounted the obstacles that his station in 
life had placed in the way of his mental 
improvement. 

** But the choice of his house, and the 
mode in which he pursued his studies, were 
not his only eccentricities. His house be- 
came his chapel also; and he was never 
known to descend from the craggy moun- 
tain on which it stood, to attend his parish 
church or any other place of worship. 

** Death, which alike seizes on the phi- 
losopher and the fool, at length found out 
the retreat of Daniel Gum, and lodged him 
in a house more narrow than that which he 
had dag for himself.” 


There are various beautiful speci- 
mens of poetry scattered through the 
volume. From much that is excellent, 
we conclude our extracts, with a most 
tender address from Mr. Polwhele to 
his son in India. 

*« Take—take, my son! to friendship true, 

O take this gift * to genius dear— 
£ All gold—all roses !’—to renew 


The features of the fleeted year, 


** That I suspend not lute nor lyre, 
To fancy, feeling,—still alive, 

Thou wilt rejoice ; and hail thy sire !— 
Thy sire still young at sixty-/ive.— 





«Yet, O! for thee whom duty bore 
So soon to India’s fiery clime, 

My fluttering hopes would fain explore 
The shadowy depths of future time. 





* The Literary Souvenir. 
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«< When thou hast laid me, dust to dust, 
Nigh him *, whom all my soul reveres ; 
To thy own parent’s memory just, 
I hear thy sighs, I see thy tears. 
«<I see thee mark the modest pews 
Which glimmer from the northern aisle, 
Where oft the last-left peasant views 
That ermined cross with grateful smile. 


«<1 see thee read in pensive mood 
The monumental lines, that tell 

« How firm in life the Christian stood ! 
How calm in death the Christian fell !’ 


«¢ To these gray walls thy spirit turns, 
And in thy father’s fancies rich, 
Amidst their Gothic tracery burns— 
The expanding arch, the unclosing niche ; 
“* Here pleas’d, where wave yon infant woods 
To finish what thy sire essay’d, 
O’er bolder rocks to fling the floods, 
And deepen all the tranquil sade. 
«* But kneel to her who nurtur’d thee !— 
Thy brothers—sisters—O sustain! 
And teach them, without harmony 

Their highest bliss—how false, how vain! 
*« And where is young Rosanna ?—Where ? 

Sure, such a heart—so kind as thine— 
Well merits the sweet wreath to share 

Which Love’s own hands for Hymen 

twine. 
«¢ Thus musing, many a tear I shed, 

As down yon vale my steps I bend, 
For ¢ joy to think when I am dead 

My son shall hove mankind his friend ’"— 
*¢ For joy to think, my son shall find 

Stil! to his duteous bosom giv’n, 

A friend surpassing all mankind — 

A father and a friend—in Heaven !” 

In concluding our imperfect notice 
of these very interesting volumes, and 
on referring to the further projected 
labours of Mr. Polwhele, we would 
desire to offer our sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the past, and our best wishes 
for the future. May the leisure which 
he dignifies by useful and polite lite- 
ratare be still blessed and continued to 
him; and as “ the chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors,” so in 
this Augustan zra of British Litera- 
ture will he occupy a niche in that 
imperishable temple which the Nine- 
teenth Century has erected to her wor- 
thies, numerous and great “ beyond all 
Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” 


90. Nicolas’s Testamenta Vetusta. 
(Concluded from p. 244.) 
WE shall conclude our notices with 
some peculiar opinions and customs of 
our ancestors. 


* Thomas Polwhele, Esq. 
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The alienation of property from the 
heir of an ancient family was thought 
to merit God’s indignation. William 
Fitzwilliam, Esq. says, 

«* Whereas William Fitzwilliam, my dear 
ancestor, entailed the aforesaid lordships, 
with the manor of Plumtree, in com. Not- 
tingham, to the said John Fitzwilliam and 
his heirs male, it shall never be justly said 
of me, that 1 am a hinderer of him, and 
his being of my blood and name, which God 
hath so long blessed with worship and an- 
cientry, that J think all such as go about 
to prejudice the same cannot avoid his 
plague and indignation.” ii. p. 546. 


The following is a curious mode of 
roviding for bastards. Admiral Sir 
Fdward Howard says, 

** Whereas I have two bastards, I give 
the King’s grace the choice of them, be- 
seeching his grace to be good Lord to them, 
and that when he cometh of age, he may 
be his servant; and him, that the King’s 
grace chuseth, T bequeath him my bark, 
called ‘Genertt,’ with all apparel and artil- 
lery, and ul, to begin his stock with; the 
other I bequeath to my special trusty friend 
Charles Brandon, praying him to be good 
master unto him, and for because he hath 
no ship, I bequeath to him c marks to set 
him forward in the world.” P. 534. 

In p. 111 we find a sword devised 
with a blessing annexed, and the same 
with a gold chain, books, beds, &c. 
141, 154. It seems to have been an 
indirect injunction to preserve it. 

It is well known, that money was 
given in legacies for the marriage- 
portions of poor virgins. ‘Testators 
also directed whom their children 
should marry. ‘I will that little 
Harry, my bastard, which is Katha- 
rine Flindern’s son, have Ciceley 
Charlton to his wife.” P.412. 

Presents were ordered to be made 
by executors to particular persons, in 
order that the memory of the defunct 
might be retained. FP. 156. 

Sir Humphrey Stafford, Knot. who 
died in 1463, orders, 

‘That Mr. Nicholas Goss, and Mr. 
Watts, Warden of the Grey Friary at Ex- 


eter, shall for the salvation of his soul, go 


to every parish Church in the counties of 
Dorset, Somerset, Wilts, Devon, and Corn- 
wall, and say a Sermon in every Church, 
Town, or other.” P. 301. 

In pp. 316, 317, we find lands left 
on condition of loyalty to the reign- 
ing Monarch. 

There was a preference given in be- 
quests to old nuns over young ones. 
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Christopher Lord Willoughby of Eres- 
by devises, 

**To the Prioress [of Campsey] xxs.; 
to every of the old nuns vis. viiid. to each 
of the young nuns iiis. ivd.”” P. 438. 

Part of the furniture in Manor- 
houses was sometimes for public uses. 

“*T bequeath my two coverlids, one of 
cotton, the other of silk, the one to the 
Church of Bailham, the other to the Church 
of Stoke, and to remain in the manor of 
Bailham. I will that the new great brass 
pot remain in the manor of Bailham, to the 
intent, that when the brethren of the guild 
of the Church of Darmesden, make their 
dinner, they may occupy the same pot for 
the time, and to deliver it again in the said 
manor of Bailham.” P. 331. 


The seal of a Testatrix not being 
generally known, she requests the Bi- 
shop of the Diocese to affix his to her 
will. 

Here we shall leave these curious and 
valuable volumes. There is a kind of 
patriarchal character attached to such 
venerable documents ; and the feelings 
with which we peruse them are similar 
to those that attach themselves tocertain 
chapters of the book of Genesis. They 
show that there may be grandeur, even 
in circumstances of a kind prompted 
to excite only humble ideas, if divested 
of the accompaniments. The gift of a 
ring, a bushel of corn, a bowl, &c. is 
in se a trivial éhank-ye affair; but the 
solemnity of a dying person, thus show- 
ings his regards, adds an awful holi- 
ness to the scene. In some degree 
wills are portraits of the character ; 
among our ancestors, they were not 
in their construction, mere heartless 
legal deeds. They were monuments 
of piety and affection, and even their 
very littlenesses, exhibit family feel- 
ings. They show domestic habits (the 
best and happiest of all habits), and 
they remind us ef the arm chairs for 
the elders, the younger members at 
theiramusements, and all happy around 
the fire-side. No lawyer with his le- 
gal formalities, lopped and cropped the 
natural affections into pollards and 
maypoles. All is humble, but all is 
beautifully natural. Our feelings as 
Antiquaries may mislead us, but we 
think that Philosophers cannot con- 
demn us; for there are both reason 
and happiness in living at home. 

To Mr. Nicolas, it is unnecessary to 
add a further eulogium to that which 
we have already given. The volumes 
are handsomely got up; the notes are 
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satisfactory ; the Indexes are copious ; 
and the cid afforded to Genealogy and 
Biography of the highest value, be- 
cause it is authentic. The illustrations 
of ancient manners are valuable ac- 
cessions to History in a general view, 
for, without such a knowledge, we 
may estimate the shepherds of Arca- 
dia by rules applicable to the polished 
citizens of Athens. There is some- 
thing, too, uncommonly odd, in men, 
who could not write, perhaps not read, 
having their title deeds in Latin; with 
pompous state in dress and furniture, 
and the manners of farmers; with their 
tables loaded with plate, and wine 
taken only as a cordial; studious of 
amplifying their estates and gorgeous 
moveables, and unfurnishing their 
houses, and cutting those estates into 
parcels to provide for children ; with 
many other such inconsistencies. But 
such were the results of living out of 
the world; of not learning mankind 
from man, of not making life a game 
of whist; and though no man would 
now adopt such habits, yet our an- 
cestors dreaded no want of provision 
for the morrow. The estate furnish- 
ed all that they wanted, and they 
neither staked their well-being on spe- 
culations, or dreaded bankruptcies, 


—@— 


91. Anecdotes of Painting in England ; 
with some Account of the principal Art- 
ists; and incidental Notes on other Arts. 
Collected by the late Mr. George Vertue. 
By Hon. H. Walpole. With considerable 
Additions by the Rev. James Dallaway. 
Vol. 1. Royal 8vo. pp. 368, J. Major. 
Mr. DALLAWAY has just com- 

‘aoae the First Volume of his en- 
arged and much-improved Edition of 
** Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
Architecture,” &c. His spirited pub- 
lisher, Mr. Major, has spared no ex- 
pense in illustrating it with highly- 
finished Engravings, by artists of ac- 
knowledged talents, viz. Bromley, Wor- 
thington, Engleheart, Audinet, Free- 
man, Cooper, and H. Cook. 

The Plates in Vol. I. consist chiefly 
of Portraits of Mabuse, Holbein, Sir 
A. More, Van Cleve, F. Hilliard, J. 
Oliver, and Sir N. Bacon, each en- 
graved from a painting of himself. 

The whole work will consist of five 
volumes, uniform with Park’s edition 
of the ‘ Royal and Noble Authors,” 
and the embellishments on copper will 
extend to 70 or 80; to which will be 
added embellishments of the architec. 
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ture, neatly engraved on wood; in 
which mode some of the minor Por- 
traits will also be given. 

Mr. Dallaway’s numerous additions 
are judiciously distinguished by brack- 
ets, and it is expected they will be 
equal in bulk to at least one half of the 
former edition of the work. As Mr. 
Walpole’s work was chiefly confined 
to Painting, Mr. Dallaway proposes 
in his addittens to allot a greater share 
to the sister arts of Architecture and 
Sculpture. We shall shortly notice 
the first Volume of this interesting 
Work more at length. 


92. The Relel, a Tale, possesses much 
originality. It is indeed full of wit, spirit, 
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and incident. The time chosen for the no- 
vel is in the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury; the scene, Weatherall Lodge, Dor- 
setshire, The characters are drawn with 
considerable force and knowledge of human 
nature. Sir W. Sherburn shows much de- 
cision of character. Friendship is well per- 
sonified in the Rev. Kenard Lutterworth, 
though condemned by the author to be 
ensnared by an unprincipled woman. Helen 
Stanley is pleasingly described, a victim of 
love disinterested, but, alas! unreturned. 





93. Fancy’s Sketch, or Gems of Poetry 
and Wit, is a neat pocket volume, princi- 
pally compiled from the periodical journals. 
Among the Poetry we observe many pieces 
by Miss Landon and Alaric A. Watts, of 
great beauty and pathos. 


—@— 
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CamsripGe, April 7. 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 
for the present year is, ‘¢ The Transfigura- 
tion.” 

Memoers’ Prizes: The subjects for the 
present year are, for the Senior Bachelors, 
Quales ‘Rew antiquorum Philosophorum 
de animi immortalitate opiniones, et ex qua- 
nam origine ducte ? 

Mippte Bacuetors : Quilusnam preci- 
pué artibus recentiores antiquos exsuperant ? 





Ready for Publication. 

A Discourse on the Scriptural Humanity 
of Christ: and its corruption traced during 
the times of the Apostles, and until the 
Nicene and Constantinopolitan Creed of 
Pope Nicholas I. about the year 806. By 
the Rev. Russett Scorrt. 

Christian Memorials of the Nineteenth 
€eutury. By the Rev. Atrrep Bisuor. 

A new Edition of Lives of Baron Guild- 
ford, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal ; Hon. 
Sir Dudley North; and of Dr. John North. 
By Hon. er Nortu; with Notes and 
Illustrations. 

Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. By 
the late Rev. J. J. Connyseare, Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon and of Poetry, at Oxford. 

Digest of the Facts and Principles on 
Banking and Commerce; with a plan for 
preventing future re-actions, 12mo. 

The Progresses of King James, Part XII. 

Memoirs of a Serjeant in the French 
Army, written by Himself; comprising his 
Adventures in Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. 
from 1805 to 1823. 

Passatempi Morali, a series of interest- 
ing Tales, translated into Italian from the 
works of celebrated Authors, and particu- 
larly designed for the use of young Ladies 
who are studying the Italian Language. 

Dr, Paris's new work on Diet, contain- 


ing a system of rules for the prevention and 
cure of the various Diseases incident to a 
disordered state of the Digestive Functions. 
Experimental Researches on the Influ- 
ence of Atmospheric Pressure upon the 
Venous Circulation, Absorption, and the 
prevention and cure of Hydrophobia, and the 
symptoms arising from every species of poi- 
soned wounds. By Dr. Barry, of Paris. 
Remarks on the Cultivation of the Silk 
Worm, with Additional Observations, made 
in Italy, during the Summer of 1825. By 
Joun Morray, F.S.A. Also, by the same 
Author, ‘* Experimental Researches on the 
Light and Luminous Matter of the Glow- 
Worm, the Luminosity of the Sea, the Phe- 
of the Chameleon, &c.”’ Also “* Ex- 
periments illustrative of Chemical Science, 
systematically arranged.” 








Preparing for Publication. 

Irish Antiquarian Researches. By Sir 
Wittiam Betnam, F.S.A. Ulster King 
of Arms of all Ireland, &e. 

Worthies of Christ’s Hospital, or Me- 
moirs of Eminent Blues. To which will 
be added an Historical Account of the 
Royal and Ancient Foundation of Christ’s 
Hospital. By the Rev. Artuur-Spencer 
Burcess, A.B. 

The Missionary’s Memorial, or Verses on 
the Death of John Lawson, late Mission- 
ary at Calcutta. By Bernarp Barton. 

Flower’s gathered in Exile, by the late 
Rev. Joun Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. 

The History, Antiquities, and Topogra- 
phy of the Town and Borough of South- 
wark and Liberties; including the whole 
of the parish of St. Saviour, and the ad- 
jacent Parish of Christchurch, with No- 
tices of eminent or remarkable Persons, lo- 
cal Anecdotes, genealogical and heraldie 
Inquiries, &e. &c. By Ratew Lixpsay, 
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Esq. late Deputy Bailiff of the Borough, 
and Tuomas ALLEN, author of **The His- 
tory of Lambeth.” 

Picturesque Views of the Cities and Ca- 
thedrals of England; from Drawings by G. 
F. Rosson, Member of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty : 
in which is contained an Exposition of the 
Passages of Scripture which have been sup- 

»sed to bear on that Subject. By Rosert 

Jitson, A.M. 

A Popular [atroduction to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures, designed for the use 
of mere English readers. By Wa. Car- 
penTER, Editor of the ‘¢ Critica Biblica.” 

A Combined View of the Prophecies. By 
Mr. Frere, in which he has availed him- 
self of the advantages for perfecting this 
subject, which have been afforded by the 
late expiration of another grand prophetic 
period ; the 1290 years of Daniel. 

A course of Lectures contemplating the 
Christian in Christ. By W, Jay. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. Tuomas Hinper- 
WELL, Esq. author of ‘* The History and An- 
tiquities of Scarborough.” By Joun Cote. 

Selections from the Works of Dr. John 
Owen. By the Rev. Wa. Witson, 2 vols. 
18mo. 

A novel from the pen of a noble author, 
entitled Alla Giornata, or To the Day, the 
scene of which is in Italy. 





During his residence at Rome, Mr. Cham- 
pollion, jun. edited a catalogue ofthe Egyp- 
tian Manuscripts in the Vatican. His work 
was translated into Italian by M. Angelo 
Mai ; and, having been printed by order of 
the Pope, has just made its appearance, 
under the title of ‘* Catalogo de’ Papiri Egi- 
ziani della Biblioteca Vaticana, etc. Roma, 
coi tipi Vaticani.” M. Mai has added some 
exceedingly interesting notes to the text of 
the original; and it is greatly to be desired 
that similar catalogues should be drawn up 
of all the collections of Egyptian manu- 
scripts. They would be highly conducive 
to the advancement of Egyptian archzo- 
logy ; a subject which occupies a great por- 
tion of the attention of the most eminent 
men of learning of the present day. 

Captain Coe, late commander of a squa- 
dron in the East Indies, has presented to 
the University of Cambridge, an alabaster 
statue of a Burmese idol, taken from the 
sacred grove near Ava; and two religious 
books, beautifully executed on the Palmyra 
leaf, to which none but the Burmese chiefs 
are permitted to have access. 

The refuse of the library of the late T. F. 
Forster, Esq. of Walthamstow, was last 
month sold by public auction, the princi- 
pal part of. the books, indeed all that were 
of any considerable value having been pre- 
viously.divided between ‘his eldest eon, Dr. 


Forster, and other children. Doctor Fors- 
ter has all the MSS. among which are many 
of great curiosity; viz, numerous uppub- 
lished MSS. of Locke, Algernon Sydney, and 
other literati ef those times; very aumer- 
ous letters of Locke, Lord Shaftesbury, of 
the editor of Emendationes in Suidam, Mr. 
Gough, and others. 

A Russian peasant has lately written 
poem, entitled ‘ Villagers’ Pastime ;” it is 
much admired, and has drawn upen him the 
notice of the Imperial Family ; anda letter, 
very flattering, has been addressed to him 
from the President of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, who has also sent him a gold 
medal. The Emperor has presented him 
with a kaftan of rich velvet, the Empress 
Alexandrina with a gold watch, and the 
Empress Mother also with a gold watch.— 
The pensaat’s name is Feodor Stepeoshkin. 

At Evans’s Rooms lately, at a sale of a 
collection of autograph letters and manu- 
scripts of learned men, Dr. Johnson's notes 
on a short tour in France, a few pages only, 
produced 51, 10s. ; anda.mere scrap of paper, 
in the Doctor’s hand-writing, sold for two 


guineas. 
Royat Society or Lirerature. 


An interesting paper was lately communi- 
cated by Mr. Leake, author of a Tour in Asia 
Minor, containing an account of a Latin in- 
scription, being an edict of the Emperor 
Diocletian, engraved upon the wall of a 
marble edifice at Eskihissir, which appears 
to have once been the Bovaurngioy, or council 
house of Stratoniceia, anciently one of the 
principal cities of Caria—A copy of this 
document, brought home, with a variety of 
others, by William Sherrard, the celebrated 
botauist, who held the office of Consul at 
Smyrna in the beginning of the last century, 
has long been deposited in the British Mu- 
senm; but this copy is imperfect, and has 
never beeu published ; and although its 
defects have lately been supplied by Mr. 
William Bankes, so far as could be done by 
a complete cnpy of all that exists of the ia- 
scription upou the walls af Stratauiceia, yet 
the name of the emperor by whom the edict 
was promulgated was still wanting. In con- 
sequence, however, of the recent discovery 
of a duplicate at Aix, with a facsimile of 
which Mr. Leake has heen furnished by Mr. 
L. Vescovali, of Rome, he has been enabled 
to lay before the Society a perfect printed 
copy of this interesting doeument, together 
with a specimen of Mr. Vescovali’s tracing. 
—The inscription contists ef two parts,—a 
deeree fixing a maximum for the price of a 
great variety of commodities, to which is 

bjoined a copious catalogue of the com- 
modities referred to, with-the price of each 
in denarii: it is in uncial letters, and appears, 
from calculation, to be dated in the 303d 
year of she Christian era. 
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Garpner Peerace. 


The following is the Resolution of the 
House of Lords, regarding the Gardner 
Claim of Peerage; of which resolution his 
Majesty has been pleased to _— 
«¢ That it is the opinion of this Committee 
(of Privileges) that Alan Legge Gardner, 
the infant, is the only son and the heir 
male of the body of Alan Hyde Gardner his 
father, which last-named Alan Hyde Gard- 
ner was the eldest son of Alan Gardner of 
Uttoxeter, in the county of Stafford, who, 
by letters patent dated 27th November 1806, 
was created Baron Gardner of Uttoxeter, in 
the county of Stafford, to him and the heirs 
male of his body; and that the said first- 
named Alan Legge Gardner is the heir male 
of the body of Alan Gardner, created Baron 
as aforesaid; and therefore that the said 
infant hath made good his claim to the title, 
dignity, and honour of Baron Gardner of 
Uttoxeter, in the county of Stafford, created 
by the said letters patent.”—The counter- 
claimant was Fenton (Jadies) Gardner, the 
first (and afterwards divorced) wife’s son; 
the successful claimant (now a minor) is a 
son by the second wife. 


Lorp Berwick’s Pictures, &c. 


The prices generally which the pictures 
obtained, evinced how greatly the works of 
the old masters have of late fallen off in 
value. A fine Murillo was sold for little 
more than one-fifth of what Lord Berwick 
gave for it; and a beautiful little Guido— 
the subject, the Virgin seated at work, 
surrounded by Angels, one of whom is de- 
scendivg to crown her, the whole in his 
most chaste style of design and silvery tone 
of colour—fetched but three hundred and 
seventy guineas, although Lord Berwick 
gave for it one thousand and fifty, thus 
causing a sacrifice in these two pictures 
alone of near three thousand pounds. His 
Lordship did not obtain these works of art, 
by private purchase, but in the same way 
that they were disposed of—by public auc- 
tion, the former at the sale of Mr. Bucanan, 
the latter at the sale of Mr. Purling, of 
Portland-place. 

The picture by Rubens, of the ‘* Conti- 
nence of Scipio,” which presents a strange 


mixture of the costume of ancient Rome— 
of the Court of Francis the First of France, 
and of Rubens’ own time, and which, in 
fact, is excellent in every point but the 
most important one, that of telling the 
story it professes to represent, was sold on 
Saturday to the same person, a dealer, who 
purchased the Murillo the day before—the 
price was 660 guineas. 


Tue Princess Cuartotre’s Cenorapn. * 
This national tribute to the memory of a 
beloved princess, for which about fifteen 
thousand pounds were subscribed, ata guinea 
each person, and was executed by Mr. 
Matthew Wyatt, has recently been erected 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. It is 
placed in a beautiful little chapel, at the 
north-west angle of the nave. This spot is 
called Urswick’s Chapel, after Sir Chris- 
topher Urswick, Dean of Windsor, in the 
time of Henry VII. The stone screen has 
been removed to the South side, and a rail- 
ing substituted. The roof has been em- 
bellished with blazonry, and painted glass, 
executed with great brilliancy by Mr. Wyatt, 
introduced into the windows. The effect is 
particularly rich, and though somewhat ap- 
proaching to garishness, these ornaments 
rather increase by contrast the effect of the 
pallid marble.—The design of the cenotaph 
is to represent the moment at which the 
spirit of the departed princess has fled from 
the body. On a bier lies shrouded an in- 
distinct figure, whose hand drops lifeless on 
the side. There is a painful reality about 
this object, which exhibits a great triumph 
of art, but might, it may be thought, have 
been better left to the imagination. At 
each corner of the bier four female figures, 
representing the four quarters of the world, 
are in various attitudes of the deepest grief. 
The faces of each are concealed; but the 
various attitudes of the mourners are singu- 
larly expressive. Behind the bier appears a 
dark chasm: emerging as it were from this 
dreary depth, and floating above the bier, is 
a full-length figure of the departed Princess 


ascending to the skies. This is unquestion- 


ably a most admirable and beautiful repre- 
sentation, seldom exceeded in modern or 
ancient art. The likeness is perfect, and 
the expression quite seraphic, 


—@— 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Ecyrtian ANTIQUITIES. 

«¢ A very interesting collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities (says the Boston Evening Gazette) 
has lately been received here, in a vessel 
from Alexandria, which we understand was 
ordered to this country by the Pacha of 
Egypt.—There are four mummies, one of 
which has been opened by Dr. Warren, in 
the presence of a number of scientific gen- 
tlemen, who pronounce it the most inte- 
resting specimen of antiquity that had been 


RESEARCHES. 


seen by them, either in this country or in 
Europe. The opened mummy is of a fe- 
male of 20 or 30 years old, as all the teeth 
are in fine preservation; the hysiognomy 
is uncommonly distinct ; and the foldings of 
42 thicknesses of cloth have been developed, 





* The progress of this National Monu- 
ment has been frequently reported in our 
pages; see vols, LXXxvill. i. 78; LXXXIX. 
li, 176; XC. i, 349; XCI, ii. 627; xcIVv. i. 269. 
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exposing the hand and arm of the figure, 
and shewing the outline to great advantage. 
The sycamore cases, especially the inner 
one, are uncommoly rich in those hierogly- 
phics, which it is known are painted on 
these coffins. On the concave side, the 
colours are as bright as if they were recently 
laid on. There is a strong presumption 
that the other mummies are in equal good 
order. There is not a doubt entertained, 
by the scientific, that they are authentic 
relics from the catacombs of ancient Thebes, 
and are 2 or 3000 years old. Other curio- 
sities in the collection are 12 stone tableaux, 
containing rude engravings of hieroglyphics, 
somewhat similar in character to those on 
the coffins, One of them, in particular, 
has Greek letters inscribed upon it, and 
must be of much interest to the antiquary, 
especially as the inscription may have a 
tendency to solve the mystery of the em- 
blematic paintings, and the other part of 
the engraving. In a box, came six em- 
balmed cats, curiously enveloped ; the one 
which has been opened is very perfect. 
One Isis, containing a mummy; one Osiris 
painted red; another small statue ; a statue 
in basso relievo of three figures; a rude 
painting on sycamore wood; and.a box, 
painted with figures of the same material ; 
and, likewise, a number of small earthen 
cups of the same, or vases, taken from the 
catacombs. The whole collection is offered 
for sale.” 


At a recent sitting of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, M. Geoffroy Saint-Hi- 
laire presented the Academy, on the part 
of M. Caillaud, with a mummy of an Egyp- 
tian crocodile, seven feet and a half long, in 
perfect preservation, and read a brief memoir 
on the subject. This mummy will serve to 
clear up a scientific question which has long 
been agitated:—Is there in the Nile only 
one species, or are there several species of 
crocodiles? Was the word suchus, which 
we meet with in several ancient authors em- 
ployed to designate a tame crocodile, or was 
it + denomination of a particular species, 
more gentle and more tameable than the 
others ? This question, which has fre- 
quently been discussed, was taken up anew 
in 1807 by two of the most celebrated French 
natural philosophers, M. Cuvier and M. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. M. Cuvier would 
admit but of one species of these animals, 
and thought that by the word suchus 
the ancients merely designated individuals 
of that species that had been tamed. M. 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on the contrary, 
maintained that the word suchus meant 
a distinct species, whose disposition was 
milder than that of the common crocodile. 
What especially induced M. Geoffroy to 
embrace this opinion was the examination of 
a skull which he had taken from a mummy, 
and which exhibited an organisation exactly 
conformable to that which ancient authors 
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describe as belonging to their suchus or 
suchos. One of > Brac of this organi- 
sation was a greater length in the jaws, 
which, consequently, must have had less 
force, and have belonged to a less cruel 
animal. The head of the crocodile sent to 
the Academy by M. Caillaud exhibits exactly 
the same character; and it is impossible to 
confound the two species. One of these 
gentle crocodiles was exhibited alive in Paris 
in 1823. It took pleasure in being patted ; 
and any one might, without the least danger, 
open its mouth, and place his hand between 
its teeth. That animal was asserted by M. 
Geoffroy to be the suchus of the Nile; but 
M. Cuvier, who observed that the head was 
too elongated to admit of its belonging to 
the only species which he recognised, was 
inclined to consider it the crocodile of St. 
Domingo. There is, however, no longer 
any doubt, after the examination of the 
mummy just alluded to, that there existed, 
and still exists, on the banks of the Nile, 
two species of crocodiles, one of which, 
gentler than the other, the suchus, was the 
ancient object of worship at Arsinoé, pro- 
bably on account of the facility with which 
it allowed itself to be tamed, e inhabit- 
ants of Ombos, however, were influenced by 
opposite motives. They venerated the great 
crocodile, which, from its strength and vo- 
racity, was to them a living image of the 
evil genius ; and which, besides, rendered 
them a signal service, by preventing, in con- 
sequence of the terror which it inspired, the 
Arab robbers from crossing the river to pil- 
lage their territory. 


Chevalier Drovetti has presented to the 
King of France a remarkable monument of 
antiquity, which he found at Sais in Egypt. 
Tt consists of a single piece of rose-coloured 
granite, 8 feet 3 inches (French) in height, 
5 feet 1 inch in breadth, and 4 feet 8 inches 
in depth. The sides are all ornamented 
with hieroglyphies, which M. Champollion 
Figeac expounds to mean: 1. That this 
stone was dedicated to Neith, the tutelar 
goddess of the city of Sais; 2. that in the 
niche or opening in the front of this sanc- 
tuary was encaged and fed her living symbol, 
a vulture; 3. that the stone was conse- 
crated by the King Amosis, Net-Se, the 
son of Neith, who is the Amasis of the 26th 
Egyptian dynasty, a native of Sais, and the 
same who, after a reign of forty years, was 
vanquished by Cambyses. This makes the 
date of the monument between 530 and 570 
years before the Christian era. 


His Catholic Majesty has purchased, at the 
expense of the Civil List, a splendid collec- 
tion of Egyptian antiquities now at _ 
horn; the cost is 25,000 francs. The col- 
lection contains 3,000 articles. There are 
colossal sphinxes, the Monolith sanctuaire of 
Philo, a royal sarcophagus taken from a 
tomb at Thebes, the famous numerical wall 
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(muraille numerique) of the palace of Carnac, 
entire, an immense bas relief relative to the 
Conquests of Sesostris, nearly 80 MSS. on 
papyrus, Egyptian, Greek, Coptic and 
Arabic, many articles of gold and precious 
stones, beautiful Greek and Egyptian in- 
scriptions, the entire fresco of an i ian 
tomb at Thebes, several portraits of the 
times of the Greeks, on pannel, and one on 
canvass, &c. 

At the last meeting for 1825 of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Literature, and Arts of 
Lucca, among numerous communications 
which were made, was one from S. Giulio di 
S. Quintino, conservator of the Museum of 
Egyptian Monuments to the king of Sardi- 
nia. This learned member detailed the pro- 
gress which had recently been made in the 
art of decyphering Egyptian manuscripts ; 
and exhibiting the facsimile of a very va- 
luable papyrus, he shewed that the Egyp- 
tians of the remote period to which it be- 
Jonged, wrote the fractional numbers nearly 
in the manner at present employed. This 
discovery will be inserted among the other 
works of the same gentleman, on the system 
of numeration of the Egyptians. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


The remains of the wonderful structures 
dn the neighbourhood of the Ohio have at- 
tracted, although the wra of their founda- 
tion has eluded, antiquarian research. Some 
articles have recently been discovered, and 
are far from being unworthy of description 
in this place. One was a perfect vessel, 
apparently composed of pounded shells and 
clay; it would hold about two quarts, was 
handsomely proportioned, nearly the shape 
of a large cocoa-nut, and had four neat 
handles, placed near the brim opposite to 
each other; it was found in the bank on an 
island in the Ohio river, near Belpre. Ar- 
row-heads of flint, and what, from their 
size, must have been used for spear-heads, 
of the same material, are found in plough- 
ing the fields, scattered all over the bottom- 
lands; stone hatchets, and stone pestles 
for pounding corn, are also common. On 
the beach near the mouth of the Muskin- 

m, a curious ornament was discovered, 
which, from the neatness of the workman- 
ship, must have belonged to some distin- 
guished personage among the ancient race of 
inhabitants ; it is made of white marble, its 
form a circle, about three inches in diame- 
ter; the outer edge is about one inch in 
thickness, with a narrow rim; the sides are 
deeply concave, and in the centre is a hole 
about half an inch in diameter; it is beauti- 
fully finished, and so smooth as to give rise 
to a belief that it was once very richly po- 
lished. Ancient mounds, some circular, 
others oval, are frequent all over the county 
of Washington ; some are constructed of 
stone, and some of earth; others are com- 

ed of both stones and earth; and on the 
ads of Jonathan’s Creek, in Morgan 
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county, there are some whose bases are 
formed of well-burnt bricks, of about four 
or five inches square. There were found 
lying on the bricks, charcoal, cinders, and 
bits of calcined bones, and above them the 
superstructure of earth composing the body 
of the mound; evidently shewing that the 
dead had been here reduced to ashes, afier 
the manner of several ancient nations, and 
that the mound of earth had been erected 
over the remains, to perpetuate the memory 
of some companion or friend. 


Britisu Urns. 


Several fine urns, lately found in Deverell 
Barrow, in the county of Dorset, have been 
presented: to the Bristol Institution; they 
constitute rich specimens of the patriarchal 
customs and funeral rites of the ancient 
Cimbri. 





A Museum of National Antiquities, and 
a Cabinet of Natural History, are about to 
be established at Bergen. They will be 
formed on the model of other establish- 
ments of a similar nature in the various 
countries of Europe, and will no doubt 
prove very interesting, not only to the Nor- 
wegians, but to the learned and scientific of 
all nations. 

Fossit Remarns. 

A cavern full of fossil bones, belonging to 
& great number of species, has heen recently 
found in the neighbourhood of Lunel-Viel, 
near Montpellier. ‘The cavern is in a stra- 
tum of limestone, and contains the remains 
of a multitude of quadrupeds, both carnivo- 
rous and herbivorous, several of which have 
never before been met with in a fossil state : 
amongst the latter, the hones of the camel 
are particularly remarkable. Judging from 
some of the remains of the liens and tigers 
found in this collection, the animals to which 
they belonged must have considerably ex- 
ceeded in size and force the lions and tigers 
of the present day. There are other remains 
of these animals, the proportions of which 
are similar to those of the present race. 
With these latter are found mixed the bones 
of hyenas, panthers, wolves, foxes, and bears ; 
and what is very remarkable, these remains of 
carnivorous animals are mingled coufusedly 
with an immense quantity of the bones of 
herbivorous quadrupeds, amongst which are 
the hippopotamus, wild boar of immense size, 
peccaris, horses, camels, several species of 
the deer and elk kind, sheep, oxen, and even 
rabbits andrats. ‘The fossil bones discovered 
in this cavern are imbedded in an alluvial soil, 
which contains a great quantity of rounded 
pebbles ; 2 circumstance that would lead to 
the supposition that they had been trans- 
ported thither by the waters. All the bones 
in the cavern contain animal matter; and 
what is rather singular, the earth in which 
they are imbedded contains still anore animal 
matter than the bones themselves. 
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POETRY. 





THE NEGRO’S HUMBLE PRAYER. 
From Crapock’s ‘* Literary Memoirs.” 
PARENT of light and life, thou glorious 

San, 
When I on earth my weary course have run, 
With wife and offspring, in thy realms abov-, 
Let me again be joined in tend’rest love ; 
Let not my race opprest, in ling’riug paiu 
Still drag along the ever-galling chain ; 
O let not all, lost liberty deplore, 
Till God, not man, shall guard the ha py 


shore. 


—_e— 
THE PAGE’S SONG IN DE FOIX. 
By Mrs. Bray *. 


PVHAT though, fair France, thy warmer 
skies ° 

And purple blushing vines, 

May bid our mounting spirits rise, 
While the full goblet shines, 

Yet Suns, nor vines, however bright, 
Can so rejoice my breast, 

As the pure streams and colder light, 
Of thee, my native West. 

For there, within thy sea-girt isle, 
I played a careless boy ; 

There in my heart a mother’s smile 
First woke the pulse of joy. 

Our little home, midst woodland dells, 
Looked out, as from its nest ; 

The village spire, while pealed the bells, 
Rose glittering in the West. 

Though far removed from home and dells, 
Through mountain scenes to roam, 

Whilst torrents roar, I hear those bells, 
And think upon that home. 

Nor mountain scenes, nor blushing vine, 
Can cheer my lonely breast, 

Midst foreign lands ; one thought is mine, 
Yon isle within the West. 


—@— 
LINES ADDRESSED TO THE MUSE. 
HEN native feelings touch the heart, 
In simplest - the Poet sings, 
Superior to the pride of Art, 
e trims the Tavs fluttering wings, 
O’er hills and plains, and vallies wide, 
Upborne by Zephyr’s gentle gales, 
She flies, or by the streamlet’s side 
In pity’s t mood hewails. 
Our untam’d passions strongly paint 
Each atekasene of retry 
Explores the hidden cares that taint 
he happiness of human kind. 
Applies the mildest balms to heal 
e wounds by Hate or Anger made, 
The tortures which the Jealous feel, 
All, all have own’d her heavenly aid. 





So sweet her accents to the ear, 
So much her dictates charm the soul, 
E’en Kings themselves delighted hear 
From glowing Indus to the Pole. 
Go meek-eyed Maid, reform the world, 
Bid war's loud trump its harshness cease, 
Let Discord from her throne be hurl’d, 
To every bosom whisper peace. B 


—@— 
On the Destruction of St.Katharine’s Church*, 
OH hallow’d Temple! in whose sacred walls 
Our Fathers worshipp’d; where from 

age to age [hoped 
Their bones have rested; where we fondly 
Our bodies too might sleep, till that great 

day [shall rise, 
When at th’ Archangel’s blast the dead 
And in wild conflagratioa sink the world ! 
Within thy Courts no more shall we address 
Our prayers to heav’n, nor there again unite 
In ardent aspirations to our God » ball. 
No more the sound of praise, the Anthem, 
The pealing Organ, nor the Infant's voice, 
Lisping its Maker's name in artless strains 
Shall echo sweetly thro’ thy long-drawn aile. 
The voice that spoke instruction to the soul, 
Pointing the Sinner to his only hope, 
Shall there be heard no more, but in its 

stead {of oars— 
The boisterous seaman’s shout—the plash 
Thedin of Commerce—and discordant sounds 
Mingled with curses, and the Almighty’s 


name 
Be slighted where ’twas honour'd. 


And these are called Christians ? How inthem 
Dwelleth the love of God? Look all around 
This ruined fabric, mark yon yawning graves, 
And kindred bones, that unregarded lie, 
Scattered in broken frag ments o'er the ground. 
Hark ! heard ye not the crash of falling walls ? 
Behold the fane in shapeless ruin spread, 
Pillars, and arches in confusion hurled, 
And desolation raging uncontroll’d, 

Then ery ** Beho! a the work of avarice ! 
Can there be love to God in Mammon’s 


slaves. 
Chelsea. ILN. A. 
—-—- 
THE PRIMROSE. 


Written by a Lady in the Spring of 1796. 
SWEET emblem of Spring and of youth, 
What pleasure I feel at thy sight, 

Thou art fair as the bosom of truth, 

And I gaze on thy charms with delight. 
When thy beauties begin to unfold, 

And when first thy mild colours are seen, 
With an eye that is tinctured with gold, 

Anda leaf with soft down on its green. 





* See out Review, p. 339. 
Gent. Mac. April, 1826. 


* See p. 105. 
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How I think on the days that are gone, 
Wheu thou didst my footsteps invite 
To run fearless amidst the sharp thorn, 
If of thee I could gain but a sight. 
Ah! what joy when I’ve found by thy side 
The sweet violet’s beautiful blue; 
Then fantastic a wreath I have tied, 
And united its sweetness with you. 
While alike in bewitching array 
Both such beauty and softness disclose, 
The same tempting charms can display 
As may equal your rival the rose. 
Though not blushing like her you appear 
In the gaudy apparel of red, 
No thorn in your bosom you bear, 
And sweet modesty shines on your head. 
Fair offspring of Nature’s kind hand, 
Whom simplicity claims for her own, 
Disdaining the hot-bed's rich stand, 
And scorns for a prize to be shown. 
In the woods unfrequented she reigns, 
Unnoticed oft withers away, 
Till sought by the nymphs and the swains 
To deck out the Queen of the May. 
Then on garland’s gay hoop she’s entwin’d, 
With the cowslip’s gold bell by her side, 
And with daisy and daffodil join’d, 
Shines of Nature’s fair garden the pride. 
F. 


-—2-— 
CANZONE. 


LY not away! thou beauteous dove, 
Yet rest thee in this shady bower ; 
And I will gather from the grove, 
Beauty’s fairest, sweetest flower. 
And thou shalt bear it to yon isle, 
Which blooms upon the waving sea, 
Where Nature’s charm and Heaven's smile, 
Light gently o’er the verdant lea. 
Where the shading cedars grow, 
And spread their bending branches wide, 
Where the purling streamlets flow 
On softly to the ocean’s tide. 
Now haste thee hence ! my beauteous dove, 
Bear on the silvery wings away, 
This flower to the maid I love, 
Fleet as the zephyr haste away. 
March 10. J. H. B, 


—@— 
HYMN TO RESIGNATION. 
WHEN tired with illness, sick with pain, 
By various cares oppress’d, 
Calm Resignation can sustain, 
And sooth the soul to rest. 
Hail, Resignation! nymph divine! 
Behold my aching heart, 
Oh! grant thy influence benign, 
Thy saving grace impart. 
On thee attendant, Hope appears, 
To whom the power is given, 
To dissipate our gloomy fears, 
And point the way to Heaven. 





(April, 


Religion’s daughter! I adore, 
And humbly prostrate bow, 
And sure I feel celestial power 
Around my spirits glow. 
Henceforth nor sickness, pain, or grief, 
Shall reach my guarded mind, 
Religion grants a sure relief, 
I Aope, and am resigned. 


Lines on the Death of Miss Lance. 
By the late Rev. Joun Duncomse. 
REASON may sooth, but strives in vain 
to heal [feel, 
The pang which Sisters, Friends, and Parents 
When thus, the fair, the young, their joy, 
their boast, 
Eludes their grasp, and moulders into dust. 
Faith, Faith alone, those balsams can supply, 
That Faith which tells us we shall never die ; 
Which tells us, Death his conquests shall 
restore, 
And all the just shall meet to part no more. 


The praise of Sir Gritrita ap Nicnotas, 
and his Descendants of Dynevor Castle. 
[The following Stanzas are translated by a 

Gentleman of Baliol College, Oxford, 
from the Welsh of the Rev. John Jones, 
of Christ Church (Tegid), to whom the 
Englynion prize was adjudged at the Car- 
marthen Eisteddfod, September 26, 1823.] 
ONG have the lords of Dinevor 
Been favourers of the Celtic song, 
In war the leaders of the host, 
In peace their country’s pride and boast, 
Patrons of right, they scorn’d the wrong. 
Of generous heart, and liberal hand, 
Long may their high-born race receive 
The honours due to ancient fame ; 
Long may Dimetia’s Awen.* claim 
The right their Bardic wreath to wave. 
The battle fought at Bosworth field 
Sir Rhys’s valour testifies, 
Who drew for Tudor’s right the sword, 
Nor sheath’d it till his native Lord 
Receiv’d the crown, the victor’s prize. 
In feelings, as in blood, the same, 
His lineal son beholds this day ; 
The language which his fathers spoke, 
Ere Cambria felt the Saxon yoke, 
He loves, and cherishes the lay. 
That we, recalling to our view 
The vistons of a former age, 
Might judge Sir Grirritu’s t days return’d, 
When Walia’s Awen brightest burn’d, 
Foster’d by princely patronage. 
And still while thus our native chiefs 
Repay the Muse with favouring eye, 
She in the glory will appear, 
Which mark’d of old her bright career, 
Bright as the nooa-tide sun on high. 


* The Muse. 
t+ Acelebrated patron of the bards, an- 
cestor to the family of Dynevor. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—e@ — 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


April 5. Both Houses met this day, 
after the Easter recess; but their proceed- 
ings were confined to the presenting of pe- 


titions on various subjects. 


—@— 


House or Commons, April 6. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that 5,000/. per annum be paid to the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade for the time 
being.—A discussion of considerable length, 
in which Mr. Hume, Mr. Baring, Mr. Se- 
cretary Peel, Mr. Calcraft, and several other 
members took a part, ensued.—Mr. Hume 
wished a Committee to be appointed, in 
order to inquire from what useless or over- 
paid offices the additional sum required could 
be saved.—The motion was at lengtli post- 
poned. 





April7. The House having resolved it- 
self into a Committee, the consideration of 
the salary of the President of the Board of 
Trade was then resumed. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced it. He pro- 
posed also a salary of 2,500/. a year to the 
‘Treasurer of the Navy.—Mr. Tierney thought 
the office of Treasurer of the Navy might 
not be safely abolished; but the salaries of 
that office, and that of the Presidentship of 
the Board of Trade, should be consolidated, 
and the offices conjoined.—Mr. Canning 
spoke in support of it. If the House saw fit 
they were not precluded by the present vote 
from taking the office of Treasurer into con- 
sideration at a future period. After a few 
words from Sir G. Clerk and Mr. Calcraft, 
the House divided, when there appeared a 
majority in favour of the vote of 39. 





April 10. On the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moving the order of the day for 
receiving the report of the Civtt List, Mr. 
Hothouse objected to the report’s being 
received, on the ground that the proposed 
addition to Mr. Huskisson’s appointments 
was repugnant to the principles of economy 
professed by Ministers—an useless waste of 
the public money, and an unconstitutional 
addition to the influence of the Crown in the 
House of C The » he 
added, ** placed his Majesty’s Government 
and his Majesty's Opposition in cireum- 
stances of great difficulty ;” and having re- 
peated most of the arguments employed 
against the measures in former debates, he 
concluded with a declaration that he would 
to the last oppose the bringing up of the 
report.—Mr. Canning spoke at great length, 
and with great zeal, in defenee of the pro- 





posed arrangement. He asserted in the first 
place, that the measure had been forced 
upon Ministers, by ** his Majesty’r Opposi- 
tion,” who had pressed it last session, in 
way which ‘ his Majesty’s Ministers” could 
not resist. He then applied himself to an- 
swer the objection offered against it, as 
likely to make an undue addition to the 
influence of the Crown in the House of 
Commons, by showing that a certain pro- 
portion of sclaried sinecurists in the House 
of Commons was regarded, by the most 
constitutional statesmen, as a necessary 
auxiliary force to support the efficient mi- 
nisters. He took credic for the small num- 
ber of official men, particularly of lawyers, 
retained in that House by the present Ca- 
binet ; and instanced Lord Stowell and Lord 
Gifford (Peers) as men, whose services in 
the House of Commons had been dispensed 
with. The Right Hon. Secretary spoke 
contemptuously of the accession of strength 
which Ministers could derive from the ad- 
dition of a single placeman ; and declared 
that when they could not command a ma- 
jority of more than even TWENTY, it would 
be high time to think of resigning. The 
House then divided, when the numbers were 
—for the motion 87; against it 76; ma- 
jority for Ministers eleven.—Mr. Canning, 
upon the declaration of the numbers, ac- 
knowledged that the majority was not such 
as would justify Ministers in persevering in 
the proposed arrangement.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself proposed the re- 
duced allowance to the President of the 
Board of Trade, which was carried. 


April 14. Mr. J. Smith presented a pe- 
tition from the Catnorics or IReLanp, 
complaining that the education of the poor 
was not attended to of late years. Before 
the reformation, the lands of the clergy 
were chargeable with the expence of edu- 
cating their poor. Since that time a large 
portion of them had been partially educated 
at the expense of the Catholic body, the rest 
not at all. The petitioners complained that 
the House granted money to societies whose 
views were not those of education, but of 
proselytism. He thought that no books 
should be presented to Catholic children 
which was not approved of by the Catholic 
clergy.—Mr. Butterworth opposed the ob- 
jects of the petition, and commented on the 
gross absurdity of giving the money of the 
State to teach doctrines not merely distinct 
from, but bitterly hostile to, the religion of 
the State. He asked, what arguments could 
be advanced in support of a grant to pre- 
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mote the Roman Catholic system of educa- 
tion, which might not be urged with equal 
reason in behalf of the schools of Thomas 
Paine’s disciples? He then adverted to the 
dalous dereliction of the cause for which 
so many Protestant martyrs had freely ren- 
dered up their lives, which would be com- 
mitted m countenancing, and even main- 
taining, a scheme of education, in which the 
Bible, the book of the State, as well as the 
book of God, was to be proscribed. He 
denied that the Roman Catholic laity ob- 
jected to the scriptural education offered to 
the Irish people ; the priests, he said, were 
its only opponents, and the question was, 
whether they were to be allowed to control 
the public grants. He was no friend to 
force, and he would never think of meddling 
with the schools of the Roman Catholics ; 
but when they come to Parliament for 
money, it was surely not unreasonable to 
say that the Legislature eould not contribute 
to a system of education hostile to the reli- 
gion established by law, and repugnant to 
what all the reformed churches believe to be 
the first principles of the Christian religion. 
—Mr. M. Fitzgerald and Sir J. Newport 
supported the petition. The former said 
that the Roman Catholic Priests had done 
more for the education of the Irish poor 
than had ever been done by the State ; but 
that whem these reverend persons saw their 
RIGHTS INVADED, they were naturally roused 
to resist the host of sectarians arrayed against 
them. Sectarians who, he said, attempted 
to pull down Popery with the one hand, and 
the established episcopacy with the other. 
The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bank Cuarter AMENDMENT 
Birt. The first clause was agreed to with- 
out discussion. The second, that each 
partner shall be liable for all the debts of 
the Company, was also agreed to, after 
some observations from Mr. Pearse, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. J. P. 
Grant. ~The clause for prohibiting Country 
Bankers from discounting bills in London 
was postponed. The next clause, that the 
names, &c. of the partners be returned to 
the Stamp Office, after being strongly ob- 
jected to by Mr. Denman and Mr. Hume, 
was also agreed to. The report was then 
ordered to be brought up on the 2!st of 
April. 
Aprit 17. A great number of petitions, 
on various subjects, were presented, for a 
protecting duty against foreign shipping, 
against and for the corn laws, inst the 
usury laws’ repeal, against punishment for 
blasphemy, presented by Mr. Hume. On 
the presenting of a petition from a Reporter, 
complaining that he had been refused access 
to the new Court of Chancery, a conversa- 
tion took place on the construction of these 
Courts, in which, Mr.Scarlett said, had been 
most sedulously copied all the defects of the 
old. 








Hovuss or Lorps, April 13. 


Lord Caithorpe presented a petition from 
Birmingham, praying for a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, and took that opportunity to 
reprove Ministers for not having brought 
forward the subject in the present session ; 
the consequence of which remissness was, in 
the first place, to continue the angry feeling 
subsisting between the manufacturing and 
agricultutal interests, and, dly, to en- 
sure the ruin of all who had speculated upon 
a free corn trade.—The Earl of Liverpool 
defended the abstinence of Ministers upon 
the Corn question at present, as a necessary 





submission to the emergency of the com-~ 


mercial panic, and as even favourable to the 
effecting a modification of the Corn Laws at 
another opportunity. He disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the ruin of corn speculators, 
he having again and again cautioned them 
that they would act at their own peril, and 
certainly without any prospect of relief from 
the Government. 





In the Houst or Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Hume presented a petition from a 
Chancery prisoner, which disclosed a case of 
great hardship: the Hon. Member be- 
came so warm in urging upon the House the 
grievances of the petitioner as to pronounce 
*‘the Court of Chancery and the Lord 
Chancellor, a curse to the country.”"—This 
hasty expression called up Mr. Holme Sum- 
ner, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Peel, the Solicitor 
Generali, and Mr. Grenfell, who strongly re- 
probated the use of such language, which 
all treated as flagrantly unjust towards the 
noble Lord insulted, though some of them 
stbscribed to the condemnation of the Court 
over which he presides. 

Mr. Whitmore brought forward a motion 
respecting the state of the Corn Laws. 
He said, that the question of a free trade 
had been in part admitted by his Majesty's 
Government; but while our ports conti- 
nue closed against foreign corn, the name 
of a free trade was all to which we could 
pretend. It would he gross injustice to 
many of our manufacturers, if the system 
were not universally adopted. Ministers 
must either stop short in their career of 
commercial emancipation, or repeal the 
Corn Laws. The British manufacturer 
could not compete with his continental 
rival, while his chief means of subsistence 
was kept at an artificial price, far above its 
cost in other countries. England must ap- 


ply the principles of the liberal system to all - 


branches of commerce, and especially to 
corn, sugar, and timber. (Hear) The 
Hon. Member’s arguments for the repeal 
of those Laws, so far as they contained 
any novelty, were drawn from a Report 
by Mr. W. Jacob, on the state of Agriculture 
on the Continent. He read some extracts 
in which that gentleman recommended s 
duty of 10s, or 12s, on the importation of 
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foreign wheat. The average price of corn 
was now about 58s.; no great change could 
therefore be effected, either in quantity or 
in price, in this country, by the introduction 
of foreign corn, which could not be sold 
cheaper; and even if the price was at 55s. 
there would be sufficient protection for the 
agriculturists of this country. He contend- 
ed that the landlords would not be injured 
by the importation of foreign corn, or even 
by lowering the price to 55s.; on the con- 
trary, their rents, income, and property, 
would be more secure. He concluded, by 
moving that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider the propriety of a 
revision of the Corn Laws. 

Mr. Huskisson opposed the motion, and 
stated the inexpediency of agitating it un- 
der the present circumstances. He said 
that Ministers would take it up next Ses- 
sion, when it would be fully and consider- 
ately argued. He did not, however, so far 
pledge them to this, as that no combination 
of circumstances might not induce them, as 
they had been induced this Session, to de- 
part from their resolution—A debate of 
great length ensued, the principal speakers 
for Mr. Whitmore’s motion being Lord 
Milton, Capt. Materly, Sir F. Burdett, and 
Mr. Brougham ; against it, Mr. H. Sumner, 
Mr. Curwen, and Mr. Wodehouse. On the 
House dividing, the motion was lost by a 
majority of 250 to 81. 


—<g— 
House or Commons, April 20. 
Mr. Peel moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to regulate the law respecting ALiEens ; 


and he stated, that the Alien Act expiring 
in November, it was not the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to renew it. This 
declaration was hailed with much satisfac- 
tion by several Members. Leave granted. 

Mr. Smith brought forward a motion on 
the State of Sravery in the Colonies of 
Demerara and Berbice. The Hon. Gent. 
spoke at considerable length on the subject, 
and was replied to by Mr, Horton, who 
moved the previous question. Mr. Brough- 
am spoke in favour of the motion, and Mr, 
Secretary Canning most eloquently against 
it. (See p.320*.) Mr. Smith, in conse- 
quence, did not press his motion, which was 
negatived without a division. 











April 21. On the House going into a 
Committee on the Irish Cuurcu Rares 
Bitts, Mr. S. Rice moved a clause that the 
Protestant parishioners might assess for the 
building and repairing of Presbyterian and 
Catholic places of worship. Mr. Goulburn 
opposed the clause. Sir John Newport de- 
fended it. He thought it hard that Catho- 
lies should be compelled to repair the 
churches of Episcopalians, and that Episco- 
palians should not also be compelled to re- 
pair those of Catholics. Mr. Peel spoke 
against it. If Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics were to be so benefited, every 
other sect and denomination of Chrtetians 
ought to be equally so. If it was admitted 
that there ought to be a national church, it 
was no more than just that all should con- 
tribute to its support. The clause was lost 
by 60 to 25. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The law of primogeniture in France has 

lately occupied the chief attention of politi- 
cal parties in that country. A most able 
defence of the existing law was made in the 
House of Peers by M. Pasquier, who ad- 
duced one circumstance as highly deserving 
of attention. Before the Revolution, a con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants possessed 
no property whatever, and this class was 
always ready for tumults and disorders. The 
Revolution has left few persons without 
property, and of all countries in Europe, 
France become in consequence the most 
yeaceable and. orderly. Great rejoicings 
se taken at Paris in consequence of 
the rejection of the Bill of Primogeniture 
by the Chamber of Peers. Several quarters 
of the city illuminated, in spite of the exer- 
tions of the Police to prevent such public 
demonstrations of triumph. After which 
the illuminations extended from the capital 
to the country towns, but all was otherwise 
peaceable, 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from Spain state that anarchy 
continues in that country with more or less 
violence, as circumstances arise to give it 
impulse. Thirty-two of the followers of 
Bazan, who landed on the coast of Alicant, 
have been executed; and Bazan himself 
shot. General Quesada has been deprived 
of the command of the province of Seville ; 
and the Council of State have laid before the 
King a representation, complaining that, 
notwithstanding all the care taken to ‘ pu- 
rify”’ the various public departments of the 
Government, persons have contrived tu ob- 
tain offices, whose political principles ‘‘ do 
not harmonise with the system of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government.” 

Weautu oF THE Cuurcu or Spain. 

It will appear incredible that a nation, 
whose annual expenditure does not amount 
to 7,000,000/. should ever have allowed the 
Clergy to raise a revenue double that of the 
kingdom ; but such is the fact, according to 
the following official returns .— 
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Abp. of Toledo.........000+.++000+04.110,000 
Zaragoza .ee.ceecesseeeerers +» 18,000 
Sautiago ...rcccccressceeseeee 33,000 
Seville ....seccccecsesseseeeses 40,000 
Granada .....-ceeresseseeesee 11,500 
Valencia ........seeeseeeess++ 26,000 
Osa .eccccreesececesseseeses 11,500 
Placencia ......ssceseeeseeeee 8,000 

6,000 

5,000 

4,000 

8,100 

8,450 

4,300 

2,500 
Faseall « . .ccsccsecscccecetddees) 9008 

Canons and Racioneros........+.++.+.469,845 

Tithes and primicias ...... oe ove 

Fees (deveches de estola) ....00+.000s 110,000 

BIB ccccsscscntecinccesees eondeen ++«1,950,000 

Livings (Congruas).......s+s0000 +. 1,000,000 

Produce of the Church Lands.......600,000 

GREECE. 


Affairs in Greece have assumed a very 
unfavourable aspect. Ibrahim Pacha has 
obtained possession of Vassilado, Anatolico, 
and Poros; and accounts have been received 
of the fall of Missolonghi, but which have 
not been authenticated. There is no doubt 
but that this strong hold of Greece is very 
closely invested. he first accounts stated, 
that the fortress had been taken by storm, 
and the whole garrison put to the sword: 
those which have arrived more recently 
represent the place as not actually in the 
possession of the enemy, but reduced to the 
last extremity, Ibrahim Pacha having ob- 
tained possession of a fort which commands 
the town, and precludes the possibility of 
relief, either by land or sea, Intelligence, 
dated March 26, states that Ibrahim Pacha 
had made an attempt at storming Misso- 
longhi, but had been repulsed, 

GENOA. 

March 1.—A maniac (L. Mantie) has 
just committed several horrid murders ; the 
motive that instigated him to perpetrate 
these ferocious deeds seems to be the fol- 
lowing :—This man, naturally of a jealous 
disposition, was informed by his comrade, a 
soldier in the service of the King of Sardi- 
nia, that a female, to whom Mantie was 
much attached, was in the custom of in- 
triguing with different soldiers, and the 
names of several of them were mentioned, 
He answered that they should all have rea- 
son to repent; his mistress, he added, was 
pregnant, and she should be the first to he 
sorry. From this moment he watched all 
her movements: having seen her speaking 
to one of the soldiers whose name had been 
given, he approached them, and without 
uttering a word he stabbed the soldier 
dom the heart, and immediately seizing 
the r female by the hair, he ran his 
sword into the te thong destroying at the 
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same thrust both mother and child. This 
took place a few yards from the guard- 
house, unnoticed by any one. The deed 
had been effected with such rapidity, that a 
sentry, only a few yards distant, had not 
observed the murder. Mantie retired into the 
guard-house, where there was no other person 
but the wife of a subaltern, and he imme- 
diately locked the door, which he secured 
with several strong tables. After this he 
took down fifteen muskets, and finding they 
were unloaded, he told the female that she 
must assist him in getting them ready, or 
he would blow out her brains. The guards 
being informed of what had occurred, now 
arrived. Mantie, perceiving a soldier, of 
whom he was jealous, fired through a small 
window, and shot him dead. A Lieutenant 
and another soldier were shot almost at the 
same instant. Five soldiers made a des- 
perate effort to break open the door; but 
three of them being shot, the other two 
retreated. The Captain of the guard 
having been informed of what was going on, 
knowing that the maniac possessed a suffi- 
cient quantity of powder and bullets to re- 
load the muskets that had been discharged, 
deemed it prudent to wait till ten at night, 
in order to make an attack; he then ordered 
ladders to be placed against the guard-house, 
aud thirty-five men climbed upon the roof, 
which they began to untile. One of the 
men made an aperture sufficiently large to 
get through, and Mantie perceiving him, 
shot him through the head. The Captain, 
however, gave orders to continue to destroy 
the roof. Several holes had now been 
made, and twelve soldiers were about to 
make a simultaneous attack, when another 
shot was fired; no person being wounded, 
the Captain gave the word of command, 
and at the same moment the soldiers leapt 
into the guard-house. Mantie was found 
lying on the ground, his brains scattered 
about the room; he had just committed 
suicide. The wife of the subaltern is so 
much affected by the dreadful situation in 
which she was placed, that it is feared she 
will be deprived of her senses. 


EAST INDIES. 


It appears, by intelligence from India, 
that hostilities have re-commenced, and 
that operations will be carried on in two 
quarters at the same time—in the south 
against our old antagonists the Burmese, 
and in Upper India against the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore. For the purpose of attacking 
the fortress of that name (which, it will be 
recollected, was so nobly defended against 
Lord Lake, that he was compelled to pro- 
pose a negociation), a powerful force, con- 
sisting of 25,000 men and 100 pieces of 
artillery, has been collected, of which Lord 
Combermere, the commander in chief, has 
taken the command. The Burmese are said 
to have rejected, with indignation, the terms 
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offered by the British Commander, and to 
have renewed hostilities with increased vi- 
gour. 

Calcutta papers to the Ist of January 
contain some intelligence of the progress of 
the war in India. After several unimportant 
skirmishes, Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell 
brought the enemy to a general action near 
Prome on the 3d of December, and gained 
a complete victory over an army of 74,000 
Burmese troops, who immediately after fled 
in all directions; and Sir Archibald was 
expected to reach Ummeropoorah before 
he offered any new terms, or listened to 
any fresh overtures of peace. The loss of 
the Burmese in this action is estimated at 
several thousands, the British at 150 killed 
and wounded. So far as we have been able 
to gather particulars, the action lasted three 
days, when the enemy were beaten and dis- 
persed; and are now said to occupy a 
stockade position, thirty miles from Prome. 
The loss of Sir Archibald Campbell’s officers 
are, six killed and five wounded.—Killed : 
Lieut. T. B. M. Sutherland, and W. Gossep, 
4ist reg.; Lieut. H. C. Proctor, 38th reg. ; 
Capt. Dawson, his Majesty’s ship Arachne. 
Lieut.-Col. M‘Dougall and Lieut. Ranking 
have also fallen in a partial rencontre with 
the enemy. 

The war in Java, against the Dutch 
authorities, still continues. According to 
accounts from Batavia to the 29th of Octo- 
ber, the insurrection has greatly extended 
itself, and the whole of the eastern pro- 
vinces from Pakalongan to Basuki, a dis- 
tance of little less than three hundred miles, 
embracing the finest parts of the island, are 
more or less in a state of insubordination, 
and in correspondence with, or influenced 
by, the insurgent chiefs. Rembang, Gres~ 
sie, Japan, Blora, Surabaya, Passarocan, 
Malang, and Basuki, are mentioned as the 
most disaffected of the European provinces. 
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The Prince Dipo Nagoro has proclaimed him- 
self Sultan of Matram, and his sister, a Java- 
nese heroine, heads the insurgents of Japan, 
who are numerous, and well armed. All 
the preparations made by the commander 
in chief, General de Kok, have literally ended 
in nothing. The Javanese, with prudence 
scarcely to be expected, have constantly 
declined coming to a general action with 
the Dutch troops, and the latter have been 
harassed and exhausted to no purpose in 
attempting to follow them. 
AMERICA, 

A Message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
House of Representatives on the 17th of 
March, respecting the Panama mission. 
The President states the motives which had 
induced him to accept the invitation to send 
a commissioner to the Congress to be held 
at Panama. ‘* My first and greatest in- 
ducement,”” says Mr. Adams, ‘ was to meet, 
in the spirit of kindness and friendship, an 
overture made in that spirit by three sister 
republics of this hemisphere,””—** The Con- 
gress of Pauama,” says Mr. Adams, in con- 
clusion, ‘¢ is, in its nature, speculative and 
experimental. The design is great, is be- 
nevolent, is humane. It looks to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of man. It is 
congenial with that spirit which prompted 
our declaration of independence, and which 
filled the hearts and fired the souls of the 
immortal founders of our revolution.” —The 
Seuate of the United States had determined 
the question of the expediency of the mis- 
sion in the affirmative, by a vote of 24 to 
19. Mr. R. C. Anderson, of Kentucky, 
and Mr. John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania, 
were nominated as commissioners on the 
part of the United States to attend the 
deliberations of the Congress of the South 
American Republics at the Isthmus of Pa- 
nama. 


— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

We lay before our readers a return made 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to 
the order of the House of Commons, upon 
the subject of fees received for visiting the 
public and private monuments in the Abbey. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th of 
March, Mr. Hume rose, to make a motion to 
the House, relative to the money received by 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, from 
the public, for admission to view the monu- 
ments in Westminster Abbey. He was in- 
duced to make the motion, in consequence 
of an item in the estimates, for a sum of 
money to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster for cleaning those monuments. He 


understood, the annual revenue of that es- 
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ted to twenty thousand 
pounds, and that the individual who attend- 
ed visitors through the Abbey, instead of 
being paid out of that fund, was remunerated 
by ys which he (Mr. H.) thought the 
public ought not to pay. That House had 
voted, and very properly voted, several sums 
of money for ‘oe erection of monuments in 
Westminster Abbey, for the purpose of per- 
petuating, and giving the utmost publicity 
to, the actions of illustrious individuals who 
had rendered great services to the country, 
and he understood that large sums of money, 
both public and private, had been paid to 
the Son and Chapter for permission to 
erect the monuments in the Abbey. That 
being the case, he thought those monuments 
ought to be open to the public for inspection. 
From a correspondence which had been put 
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into his hands, it appeared. that the indi- 
viduals appointed to superintend the collec- 
tion of the money paid for admission, were 
the Minor Canous, among whom the money 
collected was divided. He believed that 
about fifty years ago the. admission fee to 
the Abbey was not more than a penny or 
twopence, the sum paid for admission to 
visit St. Paul’s, a sum quite sufficient to 
keep out that description of persons who 
would be most likely to do injury to the 
monuments. His object was to ascertain 
whether or not the Dean and Chapter had a 
right to demand money from the public for 
permission to view monuments erected at 
the public expense, He had thought the 
Dean and Chapter would, by attendiag to 
the strong expression of public opinion in 
that House, and out of doors, upon the 
subject, have prevented the necessity of this 
motion. If it should turn out that the 
fuuds of the Dean and Chapter were not 
sufficient without the assistance of the ad- 
mission fees to support their establishment, 
and to clean those statues, some arrange- 
ments might take place between them and 
the public, but if it should turn out that 
that House or his Majesty had no power to 
compel the Dean and Chapter to open the 
monuments to the inspection of the public, 
he should protest against granting a single 
shilling of the public money for permission 
to erect those monuments. The Hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving ‘‘ for an account 
of the sums of money charged by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster to the public 
for admission to view the public monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, specifying the amount 
paid by each visitor, the total amount re- 
ceived each year, and how applied. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, it was not his 
intention to oppose the motion by any cap- 
tious objections, when he recollected that 
those monuments had been erected at the 
public expence ; but, at the same time, he 
thought it right to put the House in pos- 
session of the facts of the case. The Hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken in saying that the 
Dean and Chapter ought, of right, to admit 
the public into the Abbey. He did not 
think the House had any more power over 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey, 
than over the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, or any other Cathedral ; but, passi- 
bly, the fact of the monuments having been 
erected at the public expense, would make 
some difference. His opinion, however, 
was, that the rights of that body could be 
affected only by an Act of Parliament. The 
Hon. Member was also in error when he 
stated, that the demand of the admission 
fee was of modern date, and that no fee was 
taken until within the last fifty years. He 
could assure the House, that from the 
earliest periods, long before the rebellion of 
1645, a fee had been demanded. Upon 
searching the records it would be found, 
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that the office of Keeper of the Monuments 
was granted for life, by patent, and that it 
was not granted during good behaviour until 
after the Restoration. From a patent put 
into his hands, it ap » that in the year 
1613, Sir Robert Swift and Edward Myers 
were appointed Keepers of the Monuments. 
The fees at present demanded were divided 
between the persons composing the Choir 
and the Minor Canous. The Minor Canons 
were Clergymen, whose attendance was re- 
quired for four months in the year, and their 
portion of those fees, which did not exceed 
annually 70]. each, added to their salaries, 
did not make their incomes more than 120). 
per annum. He must say, that the Dean 
and Chapter, out of deference to the opi- 
nions expressed in that House, had reduced 
the admission fee from 2s. to 1s. 3d. which 
was no more than was considered necessary 
for affording some allowance to the Minor 
Canons for preserving the monuments. The 
Hon. Member was.also mistaken in stating, 
that the Dean and Chapter had not applied 
any of the funds for the repairs of the 
Abbey. The fact was, that during the last 
twenty-five years, a sum of 53,6271. had 
been paid out of their funds for the repairs 
of the Abbey, making, on an average, during 
that period, the annual sum of 2,1451.; and, 
during the last twelve years, the sum of 
40,0001, had been expended in repairs, 
making an annual average, during that 
period, of 3,300]. This fact shewed, on 
the part of the Dean and Chapter, a dispo- 
sition to provide liberally for the repairs of 
that magnificent edifice, The Dean and 
Guage might be in error in thinking, that 
by throwing the Abbey open to the public 
the monuments would be injured, but he was 
satisfied that they acted from a Lona fide 
opinion, that such would be the consequence. 

e Hon. Gentleman concluded by de- 
claring that he would not oppose the motion. 

Mr. W. Smith thought, as the — had 
paid considerable sums to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, for permission to 
erect those monuments, upon which a large 
sum of public money had been expended, they 
ought to be open for inspection to the 
public. 

Mr, Peel said it was a mistake to suppose 
that the Dean and Chapter had received any 
money for permission to erect the public 
monuments, although they occupied a con- 
siderable space in the Abbey, and, therefore, 
lessened their revenue, as they might grant 
to private persons (who always paid a sum of 
money) permission to erect monuments. 


The motion was then agreed to. 


The Return of the Dean and Chapter of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter, West- 
minster, to the order of the Honourable 
House of Commons, dated 16th March, 
1826, for an account of the Sums charged 
by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
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for the admission of each visitor to view 

the Pullic Monuments in that Abbey: the 

total amount received from that source, in 

each year, for the last five years, and how 

the same has been u 

The Dean and C r of Westminster 
are unable to make the precise return de- 
scribed in the order of your Honourable 
House. The order requires an account of 
the sums charged for admission to view the 
«¢ Public Monuments” in the Abbey. But 
no ch has ever been made for viewi 
the “‘ Public Monuments,” as distinguis 
from the private ones. The whole are 
viewed together for a fixed sum; and by far 
the greatest part of the monuments are 
those of private pause for viewing which, 
the greatest of the charge is incurred. 
The Dean bury Chapter, however, having 
not the smallest wish that any part of the 
subject should be concealed, will furnish 
such information as they possess concerning 
it, though beyond the terms of the order of 
your Honourable House. 

ist. As to the sums charged for the ad- 
mission of each visitor to view the monu- 
ments, private as well as public, for the last 
five years :— 

Before his Majesty’s Coronation, in 1821, 
the whole sum permitted to be charged, was 
one shilling and elevenpence. But the 

ides had obtained additional gratuities from 
< visitors, and complaints were made 
‘against these exactions. When the Church 
was re-opened, after his Majesty's Corona- 
tion, a new order was therefore made, and 
the utmost sum to be received was two 
shillings, all compensation to the guides 
being included in this sum. 

This regulation, under which less was 
paid by the public than before, was conti- 
nued till June, 1825, when the sum was 
lowered to one shilling and three-pence. 

2d. The total ameunt received from the 
‘above source in each year, for the last five 

years : 
1SQL secceeeetee eevee 648 11 11 
1822 .... ecceeeee®s317 9 8 
1823 .... esceeeces 1 5664 13 9 
1824 crcvcecevceseeeeeely529 O 5 
Sh een oa 

3d. How the same has been appropriated : 

All the above sums have been received 
by the Minor Canons, and the Gentlemen of 

e Choir; and divided among themselves, 
after portions allowed to the officers of the 
choir; the Dean and Chapter neither inter- 
fering, nor knowing when the division was 
made 







This grant was made to the Choir in the 
1697, on the condition that, receiving 
the benefits from the exhibition of the Mo- 
numents, they should keep the Monuments 
always clean. This, however, had not been 
done, and when the Dean and Chapter 
wished, after his Majesty’s Coronation, to 
Gent. Mac. April, 1826. 
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ive to the A as much beauty as possi- 
le, they fran / all the Monuments at 
their own private expense, with the sole 
exception of the Royal Monuments, which 
were subsequently repaired and cleaned, 
without any agency of the Dean and Ch 
ter, who only kuew the amount of t¢ 
charge for that work from the list of con- 
i ies lately submitted to Parliament. 

The Dean and Chapter have made the 
above statement, in order to meet the wishes 
of your Honourable House. They will now 
beg leave to say a few words on behalf of 
inThey ould h hat thei 

would humbl esent, that their 
charch is entitled to aoe of the general 
favour ap Rae fre by law and 
u tot urch of England at large, 
pad that it has its common rights, which is 
“7 aa be anxious > e. 

t is their duty and their pride to repre- 
sent further og our Hononrable House, 
that they have honour to hold their 
church under a special charter, grauted by 
the benevolence of the Crown. In this 
charter, Queen Elizabeth has, of her free 
bounty, conferred the Church on the Dean 
and Chapter for ever, and has subjected it 
to their sole and lawful management. 

And further, their Founder has nat only 
empowered, but required them to defend the 
privileges and immunities which she has 
thus bestowed upon them, against all ag- 
gression or encroachment. 

By order of the Dean and Chapter, 

Gsorcs Gites Vincent, 
Chapter Clerk. 


On the 13th of April, Mr. Hume moved 
for a copy of the charter granted in the 
second year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
whereby she, of her free bounty, conferred 
the abbey church of Westminster on the 
Dean and Chapter for ever, and subjected the 
same to their entire and lawful management. 
The Hon. Member stated that he had been 
informed from good authority, that some 
years past the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster had appropriated to themselves cer- 
tain land, which bel of right to the 
Minor Canons and Gen of the Choir of 
the Abbey Church. The latter persons ap- 

inted a committee of their own body to 
inquire into the circumstances attending this 
affair; but, notwithstanding their represen- 
tations, Dean and C T remained 
wa to — and a that the Minor 

ons should owe their su incipall 
to the collections which me a 
doors for shewing the monuments. The 
Minor Canons alleged, that by virtue of a 
charter granted by Queen Elizabeth, suf- 
ficient funds were set for their mainte- 
nance: and the chief object of the present 
motion was to see that charter, in order that 
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the truth of this statement might be ascer- 
tained. 

Mr. Peel opposed the motion. He said 
that the rights of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster differed in no respect from 
those of the Dean and Chapter = so other 
place. The public had erected monuments 
there, but had not paid any thing for the 
8 which those monuments occupied. 
If the hon. gentleman doubted the right of 
the Dean and Chapter to take money for 
admission to those monuments, he could re- 
fuse to pay it, and on being prevented from 
entering the church, he could try the ques- 
tion in any way he thought proper; but he 
ought not to call < the House to make 
itself a party to such dispute. The Minor 
Canons thought they were entitled to some- 
thing more than the Dean and Chapter 
allowed them; and if it were so, ought the 
House to enter into that quarrel? Ought 
they, in the present overwhelming state of 
public business, to quit that which it was 
their ay | to dispatch, for the purpose of 
settling the differences between the Minor 
Canons and the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster? The notice went on to call for 
returns of the lands and tenements in the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter, and the 
title under which they were held. It was 
impossible that the House could sanction 
such an infringement of private rights. 

Mr. Ashurst said, that the exaction of 
fees for admission to the Abbey was a very 
ancient practice. He did not conceive it to 
be at all improper that a tax should be 
levied upon the visitors of the Abbey, in 
order to keep in repair those objects of 
curiosity which attracted them. As for the 
Dean, he could take upon himself to say 
that a more honourable man than he was did 
not exist. 

On a division of the House there ap- 
peared—for the motion 37—against it 68. 





April 11. About one o’clock this morn- 
ing, the Royalty Theatre, near Wellclose- 
square, was discovered to have taken fire, 
and the whole building soon presented one 
continued body of flame. The glare of 
light was such, that a farthing might have 
been picked up on either of the bridges. 
By a rter to two o'clock the engines 
from the different fire-offices were in motion, 
but from the variance of the wind many 
were led astray, some crossing the water 
and others going to the northward. By 
two o'clock, there were at least 20 engines 
ready to go to work, but not more than 
eight or ten could be kept going. About 
a quarter past two, several of the adjacent 
houses caught fire, from the flakes of burn- 
ing embers, but by the exertion of the fire- 
men, they were preserved from destruction. 
Not five pounds worth of property was 
saved from the theatre. By three o'clock 
the whole of the interior of the building 
was eompletely burned to ashes ; but fortu- 
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nately no lives were lost.—Mr. Dunn, the 
lessee of the house, had, prior to the recent 
opening of the poe = * mel on Easter 

onday, gone to an immense expense in 
beautifying the interior and painting the 
front of the theatre. He has been, by this 
disastrous event, reduced to a state of ruin. 
—tThe cause of the fire is believed to be 
owing to the gas used on the stage as side 
lights not having been properly turned off at 
the close of the performances, and which 
had communicated to the pieces of scenes 
near them.—The loss is estimated at upwards 
of 10,000/, 

The Old South Sea House, in Broad 
Street, which was occupied as private cham- 
bers, has also been burnt to the ground. 

April 14. A most savage murder was 

rpetrated in the parish of Mary-le bone. 
Mr Cooper, a brushmaker, and one of the 
most respectable inhabitants of High-street, 
was stabbed to the heart by a man of the 
name of Pollard, while under the influence 
of rage and intoxication, It appears that 
Mr. Cooper had received into his house a 
female relation (a sister) named Bicknell, 
who had been on terms of very strict inti- 
macy with Pollard, a man of very depraved 
habits. About half-past seven o'clock, 
Pollard went to Mr. Eo r’s house. He 
was about entering the shop, when he was 
met by Mr. Cooper, who opposed his en- 
trance, and told him he should not enter his 
shop. The villain immediately drew a knife, 
and plunged it into Cooper’s heart. The 
unfortunate man fell upon his face outside 
his shop door, and the wretch again stabbed 
him in two other places. He then sprung 
over the body, and meeting with Mrs. 
Cooper, who was hastening to her hus- 
band’s assistance, he stabbed her in the 
neck and in the side, and inflicted two 
dreadful cuts on the arm. Mr. Cooper’s 
four children, who were in the > sg 
alarmed at the dreadvul sight they beheld, 
screamed out for assistance, and Pollard at 
that moment flew at them in the most 
savage manner, but was prevented from 
committing any violence upon them by the 
interference of Mrs. Bicknell, who then re- 
ceived three stabs in her right shoulder, 
but she is not considered in danger. The 
murderer stabbed himself in a frightful 
manner, and died of his wounds in the In- 
firmary in the course of the night. Pollard, 
it appears, was married 16 years ago, to the 
daughter of a butcher, in Mary-le-bone. 
He succeeded his father-in-law in business ; 
but, in consequence of his idle habits, he 
became insolvent, and his wife died from the 
effects of his ill treatment. Subsequently 
he married a second wife, from whom he 
has been separated eight years. In the in- 
terval he has been leading a dissolute life. 
He lived with Mrs, Bicknell two years, and 
she only separated from him the day before 
the unfortunate catastrophe. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 


Whitehall,March30. David Cathcart,esq. 
to be a Lord of Justiciary in Scotland, vice 
George Fergusson, esq. resigned. 

Richard F aatenee Wibam of Melton on 
the Hill, co. York, esq. to use the surname 
and bear the arms of Montagu only, in 
compliance with the will of the Right Hon. 
F. Montagu, late of Papplewick. 

April 10. The Right Hon. Wm. George 
Monckton-Arundell, Viscount Galway and 
Baron Killard, in Ireland, to discontinue the 
use of the surname of Arundell before his ti- 
tle of honour, but to be called by the sur- 
name of Monckton-Arundell. 

War Office, April 7. 10th Light: Dra- 
goons, Capt. Drummond to be Major; 13th 
ditto, Capt R. Brunton to be Major; 17th 
ditto, Major A. Bacon to be Major; Ist 
Foot, Capt. D. Deuchan to be Major; 3rd 
ditto, Major C. W. Wall to be Lieut.-col.— 
Brevet, Lieut.-col. C. Cameron to be Major ; 
42d ditto, Capt. J. Brander to be Major; 
48th ditto, Major J. Taylor to be Lieut.col. ; 
Brevet-Major J. T. Moriset to be Major.— 
50th ditto, Capt. J. Anderson to be Major. 
73d ditto, Brevet-Major L. Owen to be Ma- 
jor.—78th ditto, Capt. J. Hill to be Major; 
98rd ditto, Lieut.-col. D. M‘Gregor to be 
Lieut.-col.— Unattached: to be Lieut.-cols. 
of Infantry—Lieut. and Capt. F. Dawkins, 
Major W. R. Clayton, Major R. Arnold. 
To be Majors of Infantry: Capt. W. Beet- 
ham, Capt. H. H. Farquharson, Capt. Hon. 
G.R. Abercromby, Capt. W. Bush, Capt. F. 


Johnson. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 


Horsham.—The Hon. F. Fox, vice Sir J. 
Aubrey, bart. dec. 

St. Michael.—H. Labouchere, esq. vice 
W. T. Money, esq. who has accepted the of- 
fice of Consul-Gen. at Venice. 

Carlow.—T. Kavanagh, esq. vice Sir U. B. 
Burgh, now Baron Downes, a Peer of the 
United Kingdom. 





EccuesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


The Right Rev. Dr. W. Van Mildert, to the 
See of Durham. 

Rev. E. G. A. Beckwith, to a Minor Canonry 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. C. H. Pulsford, Canon Residentiary of 
Wells Cathedral. 


Rev. M. Bland, to a Prebendal Stall in Wells 
Re Me Arn ha ington 
. M. Armstrong, Shaw cum Donni 

R. co. Berks. ° 

Rev. H. W. Bernard, Compton Bishop V. 
co. Somerset. 

Rev. F. Blackburne, Weston-super-Mare, 
R. co. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Bligh, Easton V. with Long Stowe 
and Barham P. C. Huntingdon. 

Rev. T. A. Brown, Belton V. co. York. 

Rev. F. Clerke, Eydon R. co. Northampton. 

Rev. J. S. Cocks, Stoultoa P. C. co. Wore. 

Rev. R. Conington, Fishtoft R, co. Linc. 

Rev. B. Cook, St. Paul and St. James P. C. 
co. Norfolk. 

Rev.A. Dashwood, Bintry with Themelthorpe 
R. annexed, Norfolk 

Rev. G. Day, Hemblington P, C. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Gell, Preston Baggott R. co.Warw. 

Rev. C. Girdlestone, Sedgley V. co. Staff. 

Rev. F. Howes, Alderford with Attlebridge 
R, annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. G, Jones, Saintbury R. co. Glouc. 

Rev. E. S. Keppel, Tittleshall with Godwick 
and Wellington R. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Lloyd, Lianyeil R. Wales 

Rev. J. T. Lys, Merton V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. T. Methwold, Kilverstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W.H. Mogridge, Wick P. C. co. Wore. 

Rev. T. Plunkett, Dromore R. Ireland. 

Rev. F. Powys, Achurch R. with Lilford V. 
annexed, co. Northampton. 

Rev. M. Preston, Cheshunt V. co. Herts. 

Rev. W. Rees, Horsey V. Norfolk. 

Rev. T. Spencer, Hinton Charterhouse P.C. 
co. Somerset. 

Rev. G. Townsend, Northallerton R. co. Dur. 

Rev. R, Warner, Croscombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. G. H. Webber, Great Budworth V. co. 
Chester. 

Rev. S. Webber, Tisbury V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. B. Whitehead, Timberscombe V.co. 
Somerset. 

Rev. P. Williams, Llangar R. Wales. 

Rev. C. Wodsworth, Ingoldsthorpe R. Norf. 

Rev. ‘T. Worsley, Scawton R. co. York. 





Cuarratins. 


Rev. C. S. Hassels, Chap. to Ld. St. Vincent. 
Rey. C, S. Wood, Chap.to the Duke of York. 





Civ. Prerermenr. 


Rev. L. Lewellin, Master of the Free Gram- 
mar School, Bruton, co. Wilts, 


—=@— 
BIRTHS. 


March 6. In Hereford-street, Park-lane, 
the lady of Sir Edward Poore, bart. a son and 
heir. 13. At Westow, the lady of Sir 
Tatton Sykes, bart. a son and heir.——14. 
At Scarborough, the wife of J.C. Brooke, 





esq. & son. 14. The wife of the Rev. J. 
Robinson, of Skellow Grange, a son.—14. 
The wife of Stephen Wilkinson, esq. Holder- 
ness road, a son and heir. 18. At Tilness 
Park, Sonning Hill, Berks, the lady of the 
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Right Hon. Lord Gavagh, a son ——24. At 
Rhode Hill, Devonshire, the lady of Rear 
Adm. Sir John Talbot, K.C.B. a son and heir. 
——28. At Holme, near Market-Weighton, 
the Hon. Mrs. Langdale, a son. 

April 2. The wife of Tho. Wilson, esq. of 
Dulwich, a son 2. At the seat of J. G. 
Legh, esq. of High Legh, the wife of the 
Rev. Tho. Blackburné, Vicar of Eccles, a son. 
——At Walkern Rectory, Herts. the wife of 
the Rev. James Camper Wri ht, a son, 

3. At Ringmer, the wife of Major Cator, R. 
Art. a daa. 5. The wife of Dr. Ogle, Al- 
drician Professor of Medicine in the Dniver- 











(April, 


sity of Oxford, a son.—-=7. The wife of J. 
Miles, esq. of Southampton-row, Russell- 
square, a son. At Paris, the lady of Mons. 
P. E. Alletz, a son and dau. (see vol. xcv. 
ii. p- 78.) 8. At Aldborough Lodge, 
near Boroughbridge, the wife of Andrew 
Lawson, esq. & son. 9. Mrs. Neate, of 
Warminster, of three children—a boy and 
two girls. 14, At Tamworth, Stafford- 
shire, the wife of F. Willington, esq. a son 
and heir. 15. At Wootton Bassett, the 
wife of the Rev. T. H. Ripley, a dau.—— 
19. At Chichester, the wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. Edw. John Turnour, a son and heir. 

















setae 
MARRIAGES. 


July 26, 1825. At Batavia, East Indies, 

John-Gray Duncan, esq. (sixth son of the 

Rev. James Duncan, of West-Worldham, 

=) to Helen, eldest dau, of Capt. Wm. 
adges 


March 16. At Blair Vadock, Dumbarton- 
shire, W. Tritton, esq. son of George Trit- 
ton, esq. of West-hill, Wandsworth, to Jane 
Dennistoun, dau. of Mr. and Lady Janet Bu- 
chanaun.——Colonel de la Salle, late a dis- 
tingiiished officer in the French service, to 
Miss Maria Glenn, formerly of ‘Taunton. 
This is the young lady who, a little while 
ago, appeared before the public in the Bow- 
ditch abduction case.——18. At All Souls’ 
Church, St. Mary-le-bone, Sir Montague 
Cholmeley, bart. M.P. of Easton Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, to Catherine, dau. of Benj. Way, 
esq. of Denham Park, Bucks——20. At St. 
Mark’s Church, Dublin, Captain Reynolds, 
89th reg. to Eliz. Jane, dau. of the late G, 
Tredennick, esqg.——21. At Batheaston, the 
Rev. Geo. Sherer, Vicar of Marshfield, Glou- 
cestershire, to Mary Anne, dau. of the late J. 
Arnold Wallinger, esq. formerly of Hare hall, 
Essex.——At Stivichall, Frederick Grove, 
esq. Capt. 13th Light Drag. to Frances Se- 
lina, eldest dau. of Francis Gregory, esq. of 
Stivichall, Coventry. 

Lately. AtSt.Peter’s church, Dublin, John 
Fetherstone H. esq. of Rockview, to the 
Hon. Susan Maria, dau. of the late Lord 
Massy.——The Rev. Henry Perceval, Rec- 
tor of Charlton, Kent, and Washington, 
Durham, second son of the late Right Hon. 

meer Perceval, to Cathe. Isabella, dau. 
of A. B. Drummond, esq. of Cadland, 
Hampshire. In Paris, at the House of 
the British Ambassador, Edw. Wakefield, 
esq, to Frances, only dau. of the Rev. D. 
Davies, D.D.——At Exeter, Major North- 
cote, second son of Sir S. H. Northcote, 
Bart. of Pynes, in Devonshire, to Harriette 
Ceeley, youngest dau. of W. C. Trevillian, 
esq. of Midway, co, Somerset. At Nor- 
ton, William-Wiltun Woodward, esq. of 
Pershore, Worcestershire, to Laura, youngest 
dau, of John Hawkes, esq. of Norton Hall, 
Staffordshire, and grand-dau. of Wm. Her- 
rick, esq. of Beaumanor Park, co. Leicester. 














April 5, At Bellbroughton, Rob. Baker, 
esq., to Dorothea; dau. of the late Rev. 
J ae Wylde, Réctor of Aldridge and Barr, 
Staffordshire. At St. Maty’s, Islin 9 
the Rev. Edmund N. Dean, M. A. of Wes- 
ton, Herefordshire, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of W. Thomas, esq. of Lombard-street. 
At Whitby, the Rev. George Young, author 
of the History of Whitby, &c. to Margaret, 
dau. of late Mr. Robert Hunter. 7. At 
St. Mary’s Church, Mr. F. W. Jackson, of 
Bolton, to Miss J. J. Williams, dau. of 
J. Williams, esq. of Hampton Hall, Wor- 
cestershire. 8. At St. Sidwell’s Church, 
Exeter, Wm. Hingeston, esq. of Lyme 
Regis, Dorset, to Harriet Jane, second dau. 
of the late Lewis Jonenne, esq. 10. At 
St. George's Church, Nicolson Robert Cal- 
vert, esq. third son of Nicolson Calvert, esq. 
M. P., of Hunsdon House, Herts, to Eliz. 
aoe dau. . Rev. D. Blacker, of oN 

reland. red. ley, esq. to Mrs. 
Curtis, of Park-leao® Dove, Miaatoarnen 
widow of the late Jobn Curtis, esq. M. P. 
——At St. George’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
the Hon. and Rev, Edw. Pellew, to Mary 
Anne, dau. of the late Dr. Winthorp. 
11. At St. Peter’s, Colchester, the Rev. 
Tho. Newman, jun. Rector of Alresford, in 
Essex, to Mary Ann, only dau. of the late 
R. R. Mills, esq. of Colchester. At Mal- 
vern, M. G. Benson, esq. eldest son of 
Ralph Benson, esq. of Lutwyche Hall, 
Salop, to Charl. Riou Browne, only child 
of the late Col. Lyde Browne. The 
Rev. S. Best, third son of the Lord Chief 
Justice Best, to Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of the Hon, Mr. Justice Burrough.——14. 
At Richmond, the Earl of Clare, to the 
Hon. Elizabeth Julia Georgiana Burrell, 
only dau. of the late Lord Gwydir and the 
Baroness Willoughby of Eresby. 18. At 
Lord Ravensworth’s, in Portland-place, Sir 
Hedworth Williamson, Bart. to the Hon. 
Anne Eliz. Liddell—_—20. At St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, the Rev. John Digby Wing- 
field, Prebendary of Kildare, and Rector of 
Geeshill, Ireland, to Ann Eliz. eldest dau. 
of Sir John Wyldbore Smith, Bart. of the 
Down House, — 
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Tae Kine or Portucat. 

March 10. At Lisbon, aged 60, John 
the Fourth, King of the United King~ 
dom of Portugal, Brazil, and Algarve, 
Knight of the Garter. His Majesty had 
been attacked on the 4th with an apo- 
plectic fit, together with epilepsy. On 
the 5th and 6th his malady increased to 
such a degree, as to create the greatest 
alarm for his life. After the crisis of the 
6th, his Majesty experienced no new 
attack till the 9th, when his malady re- 
turned with augmented vivlence, to 
which the King yielded, and laid down 
his life on the 10th, at six, p. m. 

His Majesty, John-Maria-Joseph 
Lewis, was born May 13, 1767, the son 
of Maria-Frances Isabella, reigning 
Queen of Portugal, by ber paternal un- 
cle Don Pedro (brother of her father 
King Joseph). He married, Jau.9, 1790, 
Charlotte Joaquima, daughter uf Charles 
the Fourth, King of Spain, and sister to 
Ferdinand the Seventh, the present King 
of that country; by whom he had issue: 
1. Maria Theresa, born April 29, 1793, 
widow of the Infant Don Pedro-Carlos 
of Spain ; 2. ason, styled Prince of Beira, 
born in 1795; 3. Isabella-Maria, born 
May 19, 1797, married Sept. 29, 1816, to 
her maternal uncle Ferdinand, the pre- 
sent King of Spain; 4. Pedro d’Alcan- 
tara, born Oct. 12, 1798, proclaimed in 
1822 Constitutional Emperor of Brazil; 
5. Maria-Francescina, born April 22, 
1800, married Sept. 29, 1816, to her cou- 
sin Don Carlos Isidor, the present Infant 
of Spain; 6 Isabella-Maria, born July 4, 
1801 ; 7. Michael, born Oct. 26, 1802; 
8. a Princess, born Feb. 23, 1803 ; 
9. Maria-Aune, born July 25, 1805. 

From 1792 his Majesty governed in 
the Character of Regent, in the name 
of the Queen his mother, who was af- 
fected with mental alienation. He suc- 
ceeded her, March 20, 1816, and was 
crowned at Rio Janeiro, to which place 
he had retired on the invasion of Portu- 
gal by Buonaparte, who, in the hope of 
seizing his person, lost no time in pro- 
claiming that the House of Braganza 
had ceased to reign. 

Duke Matutevu ne Montmorency. 

The sudden death of the Duke Ma- 
thieu de Montmorency bas produced a 
Striking sensation in Paris, where that 
distinguished nobleman was looked on 
with universal respect, even by those to 
whom his political opinions were ex- 
tremely obnoxious. 

He is best known in this country, by 


the circumstance of his having been 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ambas- 
sador of France to the Congress of* 
Verona, and having resigned his seat in 
the Cabinet on account of M. de Viflele’s 
opposition to the Spanish war; but his 
earlier history, which is well known in 
France, rendered him there a personage 
of peculiar note and interest, He is 
frequently spoken of as the premier 
Baron Chrétien; but that distinction 
properly belonged to his cousin, the 
Duke de Montmorency, the head of that 
very ancient and illastrious family, who 
derived their name from the estate of 
Montmorency, near Paris, the first that 
is known to have borne the title of a 
Barony in France. Matbieu is an early 
Christian name in that family, having 
been borne, in the 12th century, by 
Montmorency, the Grand Constable of 
France, who married a daughter of Henry 
J]. of England. From that time to the 
present, the Montmorencys have filled 
some of the highest stations in the 
French Monarchy, and their name is 
attached to so many and such glorious 
recollections, that it carries with it a 
sort of magic charm to the ears of 
Frenchmen. These circumstances gave 
a wonderful eclat to the conduct of the 
Vicomte Mathieu de Montm»rency, in 
the beginning of the Revolution; for, 
being a young man, fired with the grand 
ideas of liberty then prevalent, he was 
the first to deposit, on the table of the 
Constituent Assembly, his titles of No- 
bility, as a sacrifice to the new and 
fascinating doctrine of equality. No 
one, from that hour to this, ever doubted » 
the perfect purity of his movives ; but, 
alas! he was soon undeceived as to the 
tendency of his actions. He fuand that 
they had aided the triumph of a ferocious 
and sanguinary faction—that they had 
helped to overturn a throne which be 
respected, and altars which he adored ; 
that they had clothed his country in 
mourning, and deluged it with blood; 
and that, after all, the very name which 
he bore was a crime, and the faith that 
he professed was an object of hatred and 
persecution. He became a voluntary 
exile, and in Switzerland found a shelter, 
by the kindness of Madame de Stael. 
Tormented however, with that home- 
sickness, which is so natural to all who 
love their country, he returned to France 
in 1795, only to be thrown into prison, 
from which, however, be was, after some 
time, released. The scenes which he 
had thus witnessed, were of a nature to 
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make him seek consolation in the sen- 
timents of religion ; and he may, per- 
haps, be pardoned, if he even carried 
those sentiments to an excess. For 
many years he devoted himself to no- 
thing but works of charity; but even 
these could not exempt him from the 
lynx-eyed suspicions of tyranny. He 
was banished by Buonaparte in 1811 ; 
and, though he obtained his recall, was 
always kept under the serveillance of 
the Police. At length the happy era of 
1814 arrived, the tyrant was overthrown, 
and the Vicomte De Montmorency was 
the first to hasten to Nancy, tu join 
Monsieur, now Charles X., whom he 
accompanied to Paris as his Aide-de- 
Camp, and received a distinction still 
more flattering, the appointment of 
Chevalier D’Honneur to the illustrious 
daughter of Louis XVI. In pursuance 
of this duty he attended the Princess to 
Bourdeaux, and after seeing her safe to 
London, joined Lovis XVIII. at Ghent. 
By the battle of Waterloo he was once 
more restored to his country; and it 
is well known that he entertained a 
deep sense of the services of Eng- 
land to the common cause of Eu- 
rope, and had an earnest desire to 
cultivate sentiments of mutual esteem 
between two nations, made, as he said, 
to appreciate each other’s good qualities. 
If he afterwards appeared at Verona, in 
something like opposition to the views 
of England with regard to the Spanish 
war, it was not from any diminution of 
respect for the English character; but 
from views perfectly compatible (as he 
thought) with the interests of both 
nations. His conduct, however, on that 
occasion, was universally admitted to be 
frank and honourable; and Louis XVIII, 
though he found himself obliged to 
accept De Montmorency’s resignation, 
testified his opinion of his services, by 
raising him to a Dukedom. 

The Duke Mathieu remained ever 
afterwards out of office, but enjoyed the 
unbounded personal confidence of the 
Royal Family, by whom the extreme 
fervour of his religious sentiments was 
not regarded as any defect in his cha- 
racter. On the contrary, it seems to 
have determined the choice of him to 
superintend the studies of the young 
Duke de Bordeaux ; at least, it is cer- 
tain, that the party of the Clergy hailed 
that choice with great delight. The 
Duke too was recently chosen a Member 
of the French Academy ; but even at 
the reading of his inaugural speech, he 
appeared to be suffering under a serious 
iliness, which rapidly grew worse, so 
that, about a fortnight before his death 
he was considered in imminent danger. 
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He seemed shortly afterwards to recover 
a little, but it was a mere lightning be- 
fore death. Thinking himself better, he 
went out to several Churches, to offer 
up thanksgivings to the Author of all 
Good. At length, he came tothe Church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; but he had 
scarcely knelt down, when he was struck 
with a sudden and fatal shock, and fell 
dead on the pavement. 


C.J. Branpuine, Eso. M.P. 

Feb. 1. At Gosforth House, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, after a few hours 
illness of inflammation, Charles -John 
Brandling, Esq. M. P. for Northumber- 
land. 

He was descended from an ancient fa- 
mily in that county, (see Surtees’s Dur- 
ham, I. pp. 909—93}; and was the eldest 
son of Charles Brandling, Esq. an eminent 
banker in Newcastle, and M. P. for that 
town in three Parliaments, from 1784 to 
1797. On his father accepting the Chil- 
tern Hundreds in the latter year, the son 
succeeded in the representation, and was 
returned at the four next General Elec- 
tions. In 1812 he retired, but at the 
General Election in 1220, was chosen 
for Northumberland. He seldom spoke 
in the House, but on local questions. 

Mr. Brandling married Frances-Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Wm. Hawksworth, of 
Hawksworth, co. York, Esq. but had no 
children. His next brother is the Rev. 
Ralph-Henry Brandling, Vicar of Roth- 
well, co. York. Two of his sisters, both 
now deceased, were married to Rowland 
Bardon, Esq. late M. P. for the County 
of Durham, and to Thomas Creevey, 
Esq. now M. P. for Appleby. 

Cuartes Mitts, Eso. M. P. 

Jan. 29. In Manchester-square, aged 
71, Charles Mills, Esq. of Barford, near 
Warwick, M. P. for that borough in six 
parliaments, and brother to William 
Mills, Esq. formerly M.P. for Coventry. 

He was first elected for Warwick in 
1802, and represented that place ever 
after, His vote was generally given 
to the Opposition, of which we bave two 
memorable instances; in June, 1804, 
his name appears in a minority on Mr. 
Pitt’s Additional Force Bill; and on 
April 8, 1805, in the majority of one, 
which carried the vote against Lord 
Melville. 

Mr. Mills was a member of the East 
India Direction from 1803 to 1807, and 
from 1812 to 18163; and his son of the 
same name has been lately re elected. 
In 1818, we find bim also a Commis- 
sioner of Lieatenancy of London, and an 
— of the Corporation for smelting 
ead. 
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Berti£ GREATHEED, Esq. 

Jan. 16. At Guy’s Cliff, near War- 
wick, aged 66, after a few days illness 
only, Bertie Greatheed, Esq. son of 
Samuel Greatheed, Esq. by Lady Mary 
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that capital, and he earnestly solicited 
permission to take copies of some of the 
paintings. This, under the erroneous 
supposition that he was an English artist 
by profession, was at first refused; but 





Bertie, daughter ‘of Peregrine 
Duke of Ancaster. 

This gentleman, from an early age, 
was distinguished for his taste in Jitera- 
ture. At Florence, in 1785, he was a 
member of a well-known coterie, con- 
sisting of Mr. Parsons, Mrs. Pivzzi, the 
Chevalier Pindamonte (since styled “* the 
Italian Gray’’), Lady Millar, Mr. Merry, 
&c., who jointly produced the Florence 
Miscellany. It was a society which, 
although subsequently exposed to much 
mortification by falling under the lash 
of Mr. Gifford’s powerful and unsparing 
satire, in his ‘* Baviad and Meviad,” 
undoubtedly possessed genius, much ele- 
gance of taste, and considerable poetical 
talent. 

In 1788, Mr. Greatheed produced a 
tragedy, entitled “© The Regent.” It 
was brought out at Drury-lane Theatre, 
supported by the powers of John Kem- 
ble, and Mrs. Siddons; but the cirevm- 
stances of the time were against its full 
success. Its very title proved injurious: 
it appeared during the illness of the late 
King, when party politics ran high, and 
the public mind was much agitated by 
discussions respecting the Regency. The 
play, however, possessed some very 
striking scenes ; it was favourably re- 
ceived; aud, if not of the highest order, 
its merits were such as to have insured, 
under more favourable auspices, a con- 
siderable run. Mr. Greatheed’s affection 
for the drama was not extinguished by 
the lapse of years; even up to a recent 
period, its unrivalled ornament, Mrs. 
Siddons, who, it is not a little remark- 
able, had been, at a very early period of 
her life, an attendant upon his mother— 
was a frequent and. ever-welcome guest 
at his seat at Guy’s Cliff. There, indeed, 
the hospitable owner was endeared to 
an extensive circle of friends by the 
amiability of his manners, his love of 
literature and the arts, and the integrity 
of his mind, 

Mr. Greatheed had one son, Bertie, 
who died at Vicenza in Italy, Oct. 8, 
1804, aged 23. (See a character of him 
in vol. Lxxiv. p. 1236). Many circum- 
stances occurred to render the affliction 
of the father peculiarly poignant upon 
this event. Mr. Greatheed jun. pos- 
sessed the most distinguished talents as 
a gentleman artist. Being at Paris dur- 
ing the brief domination of Buonaparte, 
he was much struck by the unrivalled 
specimens of art, which then enriched 
and adorned the public institutions of 


quently, on the strong representa- 
tion that he was a man of fortune and 
consequence in his own country, travel- 
ling for his amusement, permission was 
granted. On the completion of Mr. 
Greatheed’s labours, Napoleon paid at 
onee the highest compliment to their 
success, and exhibited a specimen of that 
capricious tyranny, which some of the 
worshippers of his memory seem de- 
sirous of forgetting that he ever exer- 
cised. He ordered the copies to be 
brought before him; and, upon exami- 
nation, he pronounced their merit to be 
too great for them to be suffered to go 
out of France. They consequently re- 
mained in the country during the life- 
time of their author; but, on his de- 
cease, Napoleon, with a returning por- 
tion of right feeling, immediately for- 
warded these memorials of a departed 
son’s talents, to his deeply afflicted 
father. 

Mr. Greatheed jun. had married in 
France ; and he left one daughter, since 
united (March 20, 1823) to Lord Charles 
Percy, son of the Earl of Beverley. 

Although the habits of Mr. Greatheed 
became more retired from the period of 
his domestic affliction, the kindness of 
his disposition and the benevolence of 
his beart remained unimpaired. The 
occupation and amusement of his latter 
years were to improve his romantic and 
picturesque residence—a spot which old 
Leland described as “‘ the abode of plea- 
sure, a place meet for the Muses ;” and 
Dugdale, as “a place of so great de- 
light, that to one, who desireth a retired 
life, either for his devotions or study, 
the like is hardly to be found.” Mr, 
Greatheed always evinced the warmest 
interest for the prosperity of the neigh- 
bouring je of Lemington, where he 
rable property; and 
he kindly permitted visitors to see the 
curiosities of Guy's Cliff—a spot im- 
mortalized in tradition, by the great 
Guy Earl of Warwick, and on many 
accounts an object of interest and ad- 
miration. Amongst the monuments of 
the younger Mr. Greatheed’s genius to 
be seen there, was a portrait of Buona- 
parte, esteemed an admirable likeness ; 
and an original composition, the subject 
from Spenser’s “ Cave of Despair.” 

Mr. Greatheed was, in his political 
principles, an ardent and consistent 
friend of civil and religious freedom ; 
but, although repeatedly solicited to 
represent bis county town in Parlia- 
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ment, he invariably declined the ho- 


nour, 

In 1819, Mr. Greatheed derived a large 
accession of fortune, on the unexpected 
death of the Hon. Brownlow-Charles 
Colyear, only son of the Viscount Mil- 
sington (now Earl of Portmore), and 
grandson and only descendant of Brown- 
low, fifth end last Duke of Ancaster. 
This young nobleman died at Rome, in 
consequence of wounds, received in an 
encounter with banditti. (See vol. LXxx1x. 
i. 279). 


Lievut.-Gen. STAPLETON. 


March 5. At Douglas, aged 55, Lieut.- 
gen. William Stapleton, brother of the 
present Lord Le Despencer. He was the 
second son of Sir Thomas Stapleton, 2nd 
Baronet of Gray's Court, Oxford; by 
Mary, daughter of Henry Fane, esq. of 
Wormsley, in that county; and married 
in Dublin, in 1790, Anna-Maria, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Fred. Keppel, Bishop of Exeter, and 
grand-daughter of Wm.-Anne, 2nd Earl 
of Albemarle, by whom he had two 
sons; Captain John - Horace - Thomas 
Stapleton, who married, June 2, 1814, 
the Hon. Georgiana-Maria Fitzroy, eldest 
daughter of George-Ferdinand, 2nd Lord 
Southampton ; and William - Francis, 
who died at Hinckley, March 5, 1809. 





R. L, Price, Eso. 

Jan. 16. In Ireland, aged 26, after a 
few days severe illness, Rose-Lambart, 
eldest son of Sir Rose Price, first Baro- 
net of Trengwainton, Cornwall, by 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Charles 
Lambart, of Bean Park, co. Meath, esq. 
and sister to the late Countess Talbot. 
Mr. Price married Jan. 26, 1824, Cathe- 
rine, widow of the late Earl of Desart, 
the eldest daughter of Maurice N. 
O’Connor, esq. 

His talents, which were of the highest 
order, presented.to Ireland, a pledge for 
his well-directed exertions in her cause, 
which his characteristic zeal and fear- 
less energy could not have failed to 
redeem. The county in which he had 
resided since bis marriage, has lost a pow- 
erful champion. Mr. Price produced a 
poem entitled “ Ireland,” which abounds 
with spirited description, and well- 
pointed satire. 

G. E. Rose, Eso. 

Oct, 22, At Odessa, two days after 
completing his 27th year, George-Ed- 
ward, fourth and youngest son of the 
Jate Samuel Rose, esq. of the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and the inti- 
mate friend of the poet Cowper. 


The deceased had discharged the 
duties of English Professor, at the Polish 
College of Krzemieniec, in Volhynia, 
for three years, with general approbation; 
when the policy of the local government, 
requiring him to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Emperor Alexander, and 
thereby to become a Russian subject, 
compelled him to resign bis situation. 
During the period he was thus engaged, 
he translated the Letters of the royal 
hero, John Sobieski, addressed to his 
Queen from Vienna, at the memorable 
siege of that city by the Turks, in 1683; 
and also made some researches connected 
with a History of Poland. After subse- 
quently travelling with General Yermo- 
loff in the Crimea, he was on bis final 
return home, when a cold, aggravated 
by the peculiar nature of the climate, 
in a few days terminated his existence. 
With what feelings of bitter distress, the 
melancholy account of his premature 
fate in a foreign land, was most un- 
expectedly received by a widowed mo- 
ther—fondly anticipating his immediate 
arrival, to wander abroad no more—a 
parent alone can conceive ; whilst the 
grief of bis brothers and friends is ratker 
heightened than relieved, by the mourn- 
ful remembrance of his disinterested 
character, fine talents, and spotless in- 
tegrity. 

Joun Matruews, Eso. 

Jan. 15. At his seat Belmont, Here- 
ford. after a protracted illness of intense 
suffering, borne with pious fortitude, 
aged 70, John Matthews, esq. senior 
Alderman, and one of the Magistrates 
of Hereford for twenty years, Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions (during 
which, he was invited to represent his 
native county in Parliament,) one of the 
senior members of the College of Physi- 
cians, and Colonel of the first Regiment 
of Herefordshire Militia. He was gifted 
with intellectual faculties seldom found 
united in the same person, combining 
the utmost playfulness of fancy with 
the strongest and most discriminating 
powers of mind. His genius embraced 
every department of classical literature. 
In all the different relations of husband, 
father, friend, landlord, and master, the 
prominent feature of his character was 
a generous disregard of his own ease, to 
promote that of others. 

Josern Leranu, Esq, 

Lately. In Leeson-street, Dublin, 
aged 80, Joseph Lefanu, esq. He had 
for more than fifty years held an office 
of trust in his Majesty’s Revenue, the 
full emoluments of which were gra- 
ciously continued to him, in considera- 
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tion of his long and faithful service, after 
he had retired from its duties. The 
latter part of his life was passed in the 
bosom of his family, in cultivating those 
literary pursuits, an ardent attachment 
to which he had early formed in the 
society of many highly-gifted friends, 
with the not least distinguished of 
whom—the Sheridans, he was closely 
connected by marriage, and in the exer- 
cise of those domestic charities, for the 
fulfilment of which his gentle mind and 
liberal character eminently qualified 
him. 
Cuarces Cartwricut, Esq. 

July 9. At Bertrams, Hampstead, 
aged 72, Charles Cartwright, Esq. a 
Magistrate for Middlesex; for some 
years Lieut.-Colonel of the Royal Hamp- 
stead Volunteers; and late Accountant- 
General to the East-India Company, 
from which office he retired after a ser- 
vice of 52 years. 

He was a most worthy and benevolent 
man, and closed the concerns of this 
life by an act as signal as it was pious. 
As a Governor of Christ’s Hospital, he 
had offered a presentation to a family 
with seven children, in whom he took 
great interest ; but, the father not being 
a freeman, he contributed to the means 
of purchase, which was accomplished on 
Tuesday: Wednesday and Thursday 
were occupied in obtaining the necessary 
vouchers and signatures ; Mr. C. signed 
the presentation on Friday evening, by 
the guidance of Captain Moor, and next 
morning resigned bis tranquil spirit to 
that omnipotent Being in whom we trust 
hereafter. 





Joun Gray, M.D. 

March 25. At his apartments in York- 
buildings, Mary-le-bone, after a long and 
painful illness, borne with much forti- 
tude, aged 58, Dr. John Gray, late Phy- 
sician to Haslar Hospital. During the 
evential period of the French Revolution 
War, he held various responsible offices 
connected with the Medical Department 
of the Navy. Lords St. Vincent, Nel- 
son, and Collingwood, were his personal 
friends. It was at the direct request of 
the Hero of the Nile, on his return from 
the pursuit of the French to the West 
Indies, in 1805, that he was made Phy- 
sician to the Fleet which won the battle 
of Trafalgar. His merit was fully ac- 
knowledged, yet quite unobtrusive, and 
such were the amiableness of his cha- 
racter, and the conciliatoryness of his 
manners, that though placed in some dif- 
ficult situations, he made every one who 
knew him a friend. 
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Rev. Thomas Cartyon. 

Feb.1. In his Gist year, at his Par- 
sonage House in Truro, Cornwall, the 
Rev. Thomas Carlyon, M.A. Rector of 
St. Mary’s, and Vicar of Probus. He 
was born at Truro, May 12, 1765, and 
received his education at the Grammar 
School in that town, under the Rev. Dr. 
Cardew, who for a great number of years 
presided over that seminary with the 
most distinguished abilities. At the age 
of 18, he removed to Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge, where he took the degree 
of B. A. in 1787, and of M. A. in 1790. 
He ranked among the Wranglers of his 
year, and subsequently obtained a Ba- 
chelor’s Prize, given by the University 
for the best Latin prose dissertation, He 
was elected a Fellow of his College in 
1789, and suon after he was appointed 
one of its Tutors. This situation he 
filled for about eleven years, and in 1800, 
he was presented by his College to the 
Living of Saxthorpe, in Norfolk, which 
he soon after exchanged for St. Wen, in 
Cornwall, which he likewise relinquished 
in 1811, on being presented by his 
Diocesan, Bishop Pelham, to the valu- 
able Vicarage of Probus: the rectory 
of his native town was conferred on him 
by the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe, in 
1803. He discharged the duties of a ma- 
gistrate for many years. He married in 
1801, Mary, second daughter of William 
Stackhouse, of Trehane, esq. a partner 
every way worthy of the uninterrupted 
happiness which, for 25 years, they en- 
joyed together, and who, with five sons 
and three daughters, sufvives to mourn 
their irreparable loss. 

The character of this very worthy 
divine, has been most faithfully deli- 
neated in our Magazine for February 
(p. 106), by a highly distinguished au- 
thor; and in our Obituary for the years 
1798, and 1818, appropriate notices will 
be found of his parents. 


Rev. J. B. Braxeway, F.S. A. 

[In our last number we inserted a 
short Memoir of Mr. Blakeway, but one 
of his relations bas since forwarded to 
us the present article, which corrects 
some inaccuracies, and supplies some 
deficiencies } 

John-Brickdale, the eldest son of 
Joshua and Elizabeth Blakeway, was 
born in the town of Shrewsbury, on the 
24th of June, 1765. He left his home 
at a much earlier age than what is 
generally fixed for children going to 
school; and the first instruction which 
he received, beside that of bis parents, 
was in the house of the Rev. Mr. How- 
ard, who resided at Oldbury, wear Bridge- 
north. He was at that time only in his 
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fifth year, and he remained there till he 
reached the age of seven, when he went 
to the Free School in Shrewsbury, of 
which the Rev. James Atcherley was 
then head master. In the year 1775, 
when at the age of ten, he was removed 
to Westminster, at which school he con- 
tinved till be went to Oxford. Dr. 
Smith was head master, and Dr. Vincent 
under master, at the time of his admis- 
sion. 

His family are in possessiun of several 
anecdotes, which shew him to have dis- 
played extraordinary quickness of intel- 
lect, even before this early period. As 
a child, it might almost be said as an 
infant, he gave proofs of a capacity be- 
_— bis years; and the expression of 

is young features is said by those, who 
remember them, to have had something 

articularly engaging, and indicative of 

is future character. He himself could 
mention incidents of his childhood, which 
it would have been thought impossible 
for him to have remembered: and the 
extraordinary powers of recollection 
which he possessed, seem to have been 
exercised by him at a period much more 
early than is usual with children, In- 
stances of juvenile talent and premature 
acuteness are too common a subject of 
biography to incline us to introduce 
them here; but he was in the habit of 
receiving a compliment from his usher 
at Westminster, which is too favourable 
and too characteristic for it to be omitted. 
Through life he was subject to a slight 
impediment in his speech; and this 
would naturally be a disadvantage to 
him in the daily exercises of his class, 
where boys take or lose places according 
to the quickness with which they can 
discover and correct a mistake. The 
usher soon perceived, that young Blake- 
ry 4 was well able to compete with any 
of his school-fellows; and when other 
boys were on the point of taking advan- 
tage of his inability to express himself, 
he would make a sign with his hand, 
and say, ** let Blakeway speak.” 

In March, 1782, at the age of 17, he 
left Westminster, and went to Oriel 
College, in Oxford. The University did 
not then hold out the same prospect of 
honours which it does at present, and a 
young man had little or no field for 
academical display. We can therefore 
only judge of the application which 
Mr. Blakeway gave to his studies, by the 
stock of learning and information which 
he acquired; and if Greek and Latin 
Literature be a test of what is derived 
from school and college, bis time must 
have been well bestowed, ana the direc- 
tors of his studies must have had the 
satisfaction of witnessing an unusual 
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combination of diligence and ability 
As.a Latin Scholar, he might have ob- 
tained a conspicuous rank: he was 
familiarly acquainted with the best au- 
thors of that language in verse and 
prose ; and it may be mentioned as a 
singular instance of his memory, that 
the writer of this memoir has often 
opened to a passage in Horace, and Mr, 
B. after hearing one or two words, would 
continue the remainder. His own Latin 
style was easy and elegant: he had no 
difficulty in expressing himself either in 
verse or prose; and had it been the 
custom for learned men in modern times, 
as it was formerly, to correspond in 
Latin, his letters might have been 
models for the epistolary style. His 
knowledge of the Greek language was 
also very considerable. The fashion of 
the day had not led him, in early life, 
to pay that attention to critical scholar- 
ship, which college exercises now re- 
quire; but he could read the language 
with ease; and, to the last, be was in 
the habit of amusing himself occasion- 
ally with the classical treasures of Greece 
and Rome. His facility of acquiring 
languages was, perha remarkable. 


He taught himself French and Italian, 
so as to be able to read any book 
fluently; and few, perhaps, will aceuse 


him of bad taste, when they are told, 
that he bad a particular dislike to the 
French language, whether it be con- 
sidered as a vebicle for conveying~ noble 
ideas, or as expressing the beauties and 
sublimities of poetry. The love of an- 
tiquities, which followed him through 
life, and the etymological researches 
which necessarily accompanied it, led 
him to have a partial acquaintance with 
other languages; and he was compa- 
ratively advanced in years, when he 
added to his philological stores a self- 
acquired knowledge of Hebrew. 

But we are rather anticipating the 
progress of his mind, and should state 
that in the year 1786, he left Oxford, 
and was entered as a student of the law 
at Lincoln's Inn. He was called to the 
bar in 1789. Those who knew Mr. 
Blakeway in after-life may have thought, 
that the dry technicalities of the law 
were not suited to his eager and active 
train of thought. Perhaps they were 
not. But he had certainly taken no 
small pains to master the elements of 
the profession ; and in the more inviting 
branches of the science, whatever con- 
cerns the constitutional history and Le- 
gal Antiquities of the country, he pos- 
sessed a knowledge which was ex 
perhaps, by that of few; and his asto- 
nishing memory enabled bim to bring 
these facts to bear in conversation with 
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a readiness, which can only be under 
stood by those who heard bim. 

Few persons have had their destina- 
tion in life altered more suddenly or 
abruptly than Mr. Blakeway, and few 
have devoted themselves to a new and 
totally different profession with a more 
conscientious or a more successful dili- 
gence. Brought up, as we have stated, 
to the Bar, he might have followed his 
profession more as an amusement than 
as a necessary means of support; when 
by an unexpected turn of affairs, which 
need not be explained here, and of 
which he had probably not the slightest 
anticipation, he suddenly found his 
hereditary expectations destroyed, and 
nothing remained but to provide him- 
self with an income by his own exertions. 
Under these circumstances, the expen- 
sive profession of the law was no longer 
to be thought of: he had already com- 
menced going the Oxford Circuit, and 
for so young a man be had a fair pros- 
pect of business being put into his 


hands; but this mode of life, which, 


coupled with a, residence in London, 
and with.so much leisure time for study 
or for travelling (of which he was 
always remarkably fond), must have 
been extremely congenial to him, was 
immediately to be abandoned: he de- 
cided at once upon going into the 
church, and was ordained by the Bishop 
of Lichfield in 1793. 

By an arrangement with his uncle, 
the Rev. Edward Blakeway, who was 
Official and Minister of the Royal Pecu- 
liar of St. Mary’s in Shrewsbury, he was 
presented to the living in 1794; and 
upon the death of his uncle in the fol- 
lowing year, he became official of the 
Peculiar. His uncle was also possessed 
of the Rectory of Neen Savage, in the 
County of Salop; and he likewise suc- 
ceeded him in this benefice, which is in 
the gift of the crown. Till this time 
he had neglected taking his degree of 
M. A. which he took on the 5th of 
March, 1795. It is singular, that in 
this same year he was instituted to a 
third living, Felton, in the County of 
Somerset, to which he was presented by 
arelation. The income of this last was 
inconsiderable ; but, by all his prefer- 
ments together, he a compe- 
tent and comfortable income. From 
this time his residence was principally 
in Shrewsbury; and, in 1797, he was 
married to Mary-Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Wilkieson, esq. of Amsterdam. 

In 1800, he was inducted to a fourth 
living, that of Kinlet, in the County of 
Salop, (at the presentation of William 
Childe, esq.) the parish of which is 
adjacent to that of Neen. By dividing 
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his residence between Kinlet and Shrews- 
bury, he performed the duties of each 
of these two livings for six months of 
the year; but, though fond of the 
country, and particularly of making 
excursions in his native county, he never 
seemed to feel himself so happy as when 
enjoying the society which a town resi- 
dence enabled him to command. For 
some years he had found in his different 
livings, with the periodical change of 
residence which they required, a con- 
stant source of trouble and anxiety; 
and, in April 1816, the writer of this 
memoir received a letter from him; in 
which he says, “ Kinlet is at length re- 
signed: and that has happened to me, 
which perhaps scarcely ever did to any 
individual before, to resign two livings 
[Felton was the other] within ten days 
of each other. I am now stripped of 
my cumbrous and unprofitable plura- 
lities.” In the preceding year he had 
taken a lease of part of the Council- 
house in Shrewsbury, which from this 
time to his decease was his constant 
residence. Mr. Blakeway, as observed 
above, undoubtedly found the society of 
a town, where he was surrounded by his 
brother clergymen, and many relatives 
and friends, more congenial to his habits 
and pursuits, than a residence in the 
country, with a very limited neighbour- 
hood. The comprebensiveness of his 
ideas, and the style of his compositions, 
seemed also particularly to fit him for 
the numerous and wobedeened con- 
gregation of a town church, rather than 
for that of a country parish, It may 
be observed, however, that a superior 
mind was perhaps never more able to 
unbend and adapt itself to ordinary 
understandings, thao that of Mr. Blake- 
way. He was particularly observant of 
Provincial manners and customs; and, 
in talking to his country flock, he could 
adopt even their phraseology, and had a 
particular pleasure in listening to their 
stories. The writer of this account, 
who has often beard his preaching at 
Kinlet and at Shrewsbury, can truly say, 
that he never met with any man, who 
had so happy an art of discoursing on 
difficult subjects, even where critical 
acuteness was required, and yet making 
himself perfectly intelligible to all his 
bearers. The impediment in his speech 
was wuch slighter in church than in 
company: sometimes it would hardly 
occur throughout the whole of his ser- 
mon; and if it did, the clearness of his 
expressions, and the harmonious modu- 
lations of his voice, added to the earnest 
solemnity of bis manner, and tbe en- 
lightened benignity of his countenance, 
made every hearer forget the defect, and 
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remember only the instruction and de- 
light which he was receiving. As a 
preacher, Mr. Blakeway certainly pos- 
sessed as many requisites as can be 
expected to meet in one individual: and 
the papers, which he bas left behind 
him, shew that he was in the habit of 
reading and commenting upon the Scrip- 
tures with a diligence which surprises 
even those who knew his intensity of 
application, as well as the multiplicity 
of pursuits which occupied his powerful 
mind. 

The one which he followed with most 
unvaried fondness throughout the whole 
of his life, was the study of antiquities. 
Antiquarian learning is perhaps more 
censured and despised by those, who 
have no taste for it themselves, than 
any other branch of knowledge. It may 
indeed, like other sciences, degenerate 
into unprofitable research, and mere 
verbal pedantry; but an antiquary, such 
as Mr. Blakeway, cannot end his investi- 
gations without adding materially to 
the stock of human knowledge; and 
he cannot begin them without already 
possessing a profound mind, and dis- 
criminating judgment. Both these qua- 
lifications were possessed by Mr. Blake- 
way in an eminent degree. His was not 
the mind which could rest satisfied with 
the contents of a mouldering parchment 
or an obsolete charter: though in de- 
cyphering and interpreting such docu- 
ments, he possessed a facility which was 
truly astonishing; but every minute 
fact which he discovered seemed to be 
only a connecting link in the vast chain, 
which he was perpetually unravelling; 
and by bringing all the parts of his 
multifarious reading to bear upon each 
other, local antiquities became in his 
hands, what they are naturally designed 
to be, the most satisfactory illustration, 
and perhaps the most valuable subsidi- 
ary of national history, On April 30th, 
1807, he was admitted a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. With history 
in general, particularly that of modern 
times, he had an intimate acquaintance : 
and kis astonishing memory, to which 
we have already alluded, gave him an 
advantage in society, which enabled him 
to convey information, while he seemed 
merely to be conversing, and his friends 
forgot their inferiority in the delight 
and instruction which they received. 

He had explored the antiquities of 
his native county with a perseverance, 
which we may confidently say was never 
exceeded by any other antiquary; and 
we cannot help deploring it as a serious 
loss to the country at large, that death 
should have snatched him away, before 
he had arranged the voluminous collec- 
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tions which he had'made fort a History 
of Shropshire. His power of giving a 
real interest and value to these subjects, 
was most successfully displayed in the 
History of Shrewsbury, which was begun 
by him in the year 1822, with the assis- 
tance of Archdeacon Owen, a most inti- 
mate friend and brother antiquary: and 
it is remarkable, that his life was ter. 
‘minated, just as this valuable work had 
received its completion. The last num- 
ber was printed, but not actually de- 
livered to the subscribers, when that 
melancholy event happened, which so 
awfully and abruptly terminated ail his 
labours. 

There perhaps never was a man, who, 
possessing such powers of mind and such 
various acquirements, was less ambitious 
or less ostentatious than Mr. Blakeway. 
The thought of rising in the Church 
seems never to have entered into his 
calculations ; and it is perhaps known 
only to a few, that he rejected an offer 
of bigh preferment in the Irish Church, 
which he might have obtained through 
the interest of his friend Dr. Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore. He always spoke 
of his own talents with diffidence, and 
even disparagement. In conversation 
there was a cheerfulness and animation 
in his manner, which gave an additional 
charm to the expressiveness of bis lan- 
guage; and he had the happy art of 
appearing to ask for information from 
others, when he was really imparting it 
himself. There were few subjects of 
which he did not know something. Be- 
side reading with great rapidity, and 
retaining whatever was remarkable, he 
seemed to have a mind equally formed 
for profound and abstruse investigation, 
or for the lighter elegances of literature. 
Even what are called accomplishments 
were not neglected by him; and it may 
be mentioned, that beside a good ear 
and an exquisite taste for music, he 
had a natural turn for drawing, which 
was very useful to him in his anti- 
quarian researches; and if cultivated, 
might have been carried to great -pro- 
ficiency. 

The Constitution of his country, both 
in Church and State, found in him a 
sincere admirer and a firm supporter. 
Deeply versed in our national history, 
he well understood the meaning and the 
value of rational liberty. Politieal ani- 
mosity was not compatible with his tem- 
per or his feelings; but, at the same 
time, he was not afraid of expressing his 
sentiments: and upon more than one 
occasion, when the ‘signs of the times 
seemed to him dark and suspicious, he 
publicly avowed his allegiance to the 
Throne, and his fearless determination 
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to resist every innovation. He was\no 
less firmly convineed, that the Church, 
of which he was a minister, was, in its 
doctrine and its discipline, an apostolical 
church. Few persons were better able 
to examine its pretensions, and few ever 
steered more successfully between the 
opposite extremes of lukewarmness and 
enthusiasm. Upon some subjects his 
feelings were strong, and in conversa- 
tion with friends he would express bim- 
self with warmth: but no person was 
more averse to indiscriminate disputa- 
tion or personal remarks. He acted upon 
the principle, which he once laid down 
in writing to a friend: There are very 
few things, except the everlasting truths 
of religion, which are worth the labour of 
contending with obstinacy. 

Though Mr. Blakeway wrote so much 
—indeed be was always writing—and 
has left many compositions bebind bim 
-on various subjects, which had evidently 
eost him considerable pains, the works 
which he published were not many. The 
greatest literary undertaking in which 


he was engaged was “ The History of © 


Shrewsbury,” which has been alluded to 
above. At different times he printed 
three Sermons: one in 1799, entitled, 
“ A Warning against Schism,’ preached 
before two friendly societies in St. Ma- 
ty’s, Shrewsbury: another in 1805, also 
preached at St. Mary’s, upon the occa- 
sion of the victory at Trafalgar, and en- 
titled, “* National Benefits a Call for 
national repentance:”’ and a third, in 
1816, preached in the church of St. Ja- 
lian, Shrewsbury, at the anniversary 
meeting of the Salop District Committee 
of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, entitled, ‘* Attachment to 
the Church the Duty of its Members,” 

In the year 1813, he published a pam- 
phiet, entitled, ** An Attempt to ascer- 
tain the Author of the Letters of Ju- 
nius.””. Mr. Blakeway wished to assign 
the writing of these celebrated letters to 
Horne Tooke; and some of the argu- 
ments which he advances are extremely 
powerful. A pamphlet of this kind ne- 
ver excites much notice ; and the author 
was aware, that the public was not dis- 
posed to adopt his supposition. It is 
known, however, that he never changed 
his own opinion on the subject; but on 
the contrary, some anecdotes which he 
had heard connected with the life of 
Horne Tooke made him still more con- 
vineed that his hypothesis was right. In 
1815 he published a short Supplement 
to this “ Attempt,” in which he noticed 
the remarks which had been made upon 
his pamphlet by certain reviewers; and 
in 1816, he put forth a small tract upon 
the subject of Regeneration. 
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To those who knew him, it would be 
needless to say that he was deeply and 
critically versed in English literature. 
His fine taste and retentive memory 
made him a particular admirer of the 
works of Shakspeare; and the late Mr. 
Malone, with whom he was in frequent 
correspondence, was not wanting in ac- 
knowledgment of the assistance which 
he had received from the ingenuity and 
researches of Mr. Blakeway. It may be 
added, that be was an occasional contri- 
butor to the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; and the writer wishes that 
he could catch the warmth of feeling 
and elegance of style which characterize 
a biographical sketch ofthe Rev. Francis 
Leighton, which appeared in vol. LXxx1, 
p. 398, and which was written by Mr. 
Blakeway. 

The illness which brought him to his 
grave was caused by a tumour in his 
side, which had been forming for some 
years, but had latterly increased much 
more rapidly and alarmingly. When he 
first submitted to an operation, it was 
sanguinely hoped by his friends that he 
would be restored to his health, and to 
the enjoyment of active exercise, of 
which he was always so fond. But Pro- 
vidence had otherwise decreed. His con- 
stitution sunk under the consequence of 
the disease, and he expired without ap- 
parent pain and in perfect possession of 
his faculties, on Friday, March 10, 1826, 
in the Glst year of his age. It is con- 
soling to think, that the life which he 
had led enabled bim to meet death with- 
out fear. Never, perhaps, did the faith 
of a Christian rest upon a firmer and 
more unshaken conviction. Many will 
long remember his good deeds ; and they 
will speak of the friend whom they have 
lost, of his charity and liberality, his 
counsel, and instruction. But by bim- 
self none of these things were heldiin 
any price. They seemed to flow spon- 
taneously, and without an effort, from 
the natural kindness of his heart; and 
he well knew, that his hopes of happi- 
ness hereafter were to be built upon a 
very different foundation from any merit 
of his own. 

The writer of this memoir cannot help 
concluding it with the following sen- 
tence, which he received in a letter from 
Mr. Blakeway, at an i ant period 
of his life ; and he gives it, not only as 
intrinsically valuable for the advice which 
it contains, but as an exposition of those 
prineiples which guided Mr. Blakeway’s 
own life, and .affurded him consolation 
at the close of it :—** Above all, believe 
on the word of an old man, who can have 
no motive to deceive you, that Virtue 
alone is happiness below. And depend 
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upon it, if you live to my years, you 
will find, that however specious the ex- 
ternal appearance of happiness, in alli- 
ance with vice, may be, it is all unreal. 
God has appointed an irreversable decree, 
which connects it with misery alone. Of 
virtue, religion is the only substantial 
basis. Examine, therefore, the evidences 
of Revelation; and having found it, as 
I trust you will find it, built upon a 
rock, keep a firm hold of it, and never 
let it go. Do the will of God, and you 
will learn of the doctrine whether it be of 
him.” 


Mrs, LETHBRIDGE. 


Marchi3. At Chercot Lodge, near 
Dunster, Somersetshire, Harriet Re- 
bekah, wife of John Hesketh Lethbridge, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Buckler 
Lethbridge, Bart. M.P.; only daughter 
of the late John Mytton, of Halstene, co. 
Salop, esq. 

The loss of such a pure and spotless 
being, though not unexpected, will be 
long and deeply deplored. At the early 
age of 28, she has been snatched away 
from an admired and admiring busband, 
leaving bim, with six lovely children, to 
lament her untimely death. The gene- 
ral benevolence of her disposition, the 
gentleness and elegance of her manners, 
and the unaffected sincerity of her kind- 
ness to her family and friends, endeared 
her to all; and the purity of her life, 
united with the pious resignation with 
which she submitted to a long and pain- 
ful illness, have, it is humbly hoped, 
ensured her the reward of endless bliss 
and glory. 

JAMES Meyer, Eso. 

Feb.\1. At Forty Hall, Enfield, of a 
stroke of apoplexy, in his 7Ist year, 
James Meyer, Esq. a gentleman gene- 
rally known and respected. On first 
leaving school he went abroad, and spent 
four years in a merchant’s counting- 
house in Trieste. On his return to Eng- 
land, the habits of industry, and know- 
ledge of the German and other foreign 

ages which he had acquired, com- 
bined with the strong recommendations 
of an excellent character, were the 
means of securing to him that respecta- 
bility and affluence which he so long en- 
joyed. He was distinguished through 
ife by a delicate sense of honour and 
ropriety, by an inflexible integrity, and 
o such a strict and conscientious adhe- 
rence to justice and uprigbtness in con- 
duct, that he might well be considered 
as exhibiting to the world a fair and bo- 
nourable portrait of the British MEr- 
CHANT. 





Content, though in the prime of life, 
with the property already acquired in 
business, he began to form plans for a 
gradual retirement from bis various mer- 
eantile engagements. With this view 
he removed, in 1800, to Forty Hall, En- 
field, which, with the park and conti- 
guous farm, was considered as a most 
eligible purchase. Here he soon intro- 
duced into his different occupations, the 
activity and regularity of a man of 
business, It should be recorded to his 
honour, that when some property of 

iderable amount fell to him as lord 
of the manor, he settled it immediately 
in trust, that the rents arising from the 
same, might be annually distributed 
among poor and deserving objects, 

Without pretending to a classical taste 
and refinement, he possessed a sound 
understanding and an extensive know- 
ledge of the world. His feelings were 
strong, and his judgment generally cor- 
rect, on which account great deference 
was paid to his opinions and advice. 
As chairman of the Select Vestry of the 
parish of Enfield, he was active and use- 
ful in parochial business. He contri- 
buted liberally towards the support of 
public and private charities, and there is 
reason to believe that much was given 
which was concealed. He distributed 
large sums among the poor, particularly 
towards the education of their children, 
whose progress he regularly examined at 
his own house, 

Attached to the English Constitution, 
he was loyal to his King, and equally 
hostile to aristocratic usurpation, and 
lawless democracy. He was fond of 
social intercourse, was warm in his 
attachments, and has often proved bim- 
self, on trying ions, a sincere and 
judicious friend. Raised above the nar- 
row boundaries of sects and parties, by 
a truly Christian benevolence, his anx- 
iety was to do good unto ali, as he might 
have opportunity. What he bestowed 
in charity was given with so much kind- 
ness, as greatly increased the value of 
the gift. Providence had not only bless- 
ed him with affluence, but with a Aeart 
to enjoy a benevolent deed. 

He has left by his will £300, to be 
distributed among the poor inhabitants 
of the parish of Enfield, requesting that 
a preference should be given to those, 
who had been regular in their attend- 
ance on public worship ; one third being 
to the poor attendants of Baker-st. Meet- 
ing. Distinguished through life bya con- 
scientious discharge of religious duties, 
his daily conduct proved to the world, 
that the fear of God was before his eyes, 
and that Christian charity reigned in his 
heart. Such a character, must of neces- 
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sity be valued in life, and lamented in 
death. As the funeral through 
Enfield, the windows and shops were 
generally closed, out of respect to his 
memory. He was buried in a family 
vault in the Dutch Church in Austin 
Friars. Though Mr. Meyer was never 
married, yet the name and respecta- 
bility of the family, will be supported 
by a brother and a nephew, to whom 
he bequeathed his property. 

A funeral sermon on Mr. Meyer was 
preached by the Rev. William Brown, at 
Baker-street Meeting, Enfield, Feb. 26 ; 
and has been since published, entitled, 
“‘ The actively Benevolent Man a Public 
Blessing.” 


Mr. Cuarwes IncLEpon. 

Feb. 11. At Worcester, the celebrated 
English vocalist Charles Incledon. 

He was born in Cornwall, the son of 
arespectable medical gentleman. Dis- 
playing an early taste for music, he was, 
at the age of eight years, placed in the 


choir of Exeter Cathedral, under the | 


care of Jackson, the celebrated com- 
poser. Here he remained six or seven 
years, when a truant disposition induced 
him, in 1779, to enter on board the For- 
midable man of war, of 98 guns, under 
the command of Captain (since Rear-Ad- 
miral) Cleland. On the West India sta- 
tion he changed his ship, and served 
en board the Raisonable, of sixty-four 
guns, then commanded by Lord Hervey, 
where his vocal powers and sprightliness 
of character endeared him to the officers 
and men. In this ship he attracted the 
notice of Admiral Pigot, commander of 
the fleet, who frequently sent for Incle- 
don, and sang catches and giees with 
him and Admiral Hughes. He returned 
to England in 1783, when Admiral 
Pigot, Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Her- 
vey, gave him letters of recommendation 
to Mr. Sheridan and the late Mr. Col- 
man ; the manager, however, was blind 
to his merits, and Incledon, determined 
to try his talents on the stage, joined 
Collins’s company at Southampton, where 
his first theatrical essay was as Al- 
phonso, in the Castle of Andalusia. 
Here he continued upwards of a year, 
when he was engaged at Bath, where he 
attracted much of the public attention, 
and obtained the patronage of Rauzzini, 
who not only took him under his tuition, 
but introduced him in bis concerts. 

He was a great favourite at the 
Noblemen’s Catch Club, which he as- 
sisted in establishing; and Dr. Haring- 
ton, the eminent physician, was his par- 
ticular friend. 

Having again applied in vain at the 


London theatres, he accepted an engage- 
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ment at Vauxhall; but in the ensuing 
winter, (October, 1790,) made his first 
appearance at Covent Garden, as Der- 
mot, in the Poor Soldier, with so much 
success as to obtain a permanent situa- 
tion, on liberal terms. For many sea- 
sons Incledon sang with great éclat at 
the Lent Oratorios; he frequently visited 
Ireland, where no singer, not even Mrs. 
Billington, was ever more caressed; and 
subsequently to the termination of his 
regular engagements at the London 
theatres, he crossed the Atlantic, and 
made a vocal tour through great part of 
the United States, though, as is said, 
without any solid pecuniary advantage. 
Of late years somewhat neglected, per- 
haps, for newer favourites in the metro- 
polis, his engagements were chiefly of a 
provincial nature. Styling himself ‘‘ The 
Wandering Melodist,” he was accustom- 
ed to give a vocal entertainment of his 
own, which was generally received with 
great favour. He was, we believe, in 
the arrangement of one of these 

at Worcester, when, about the com- 
mencement of the present year, he was 
suddenly seized with a paralytic affec- 
tion, which, in the course of a few 
weeks, led to the termination of his 
existence. He had been married three 
times; and he has a sop engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, now or recently 
living in the neighbourhood of Bury 
St. Edmund's, Suffolk. 

Incledon, though a convivial, was by 
no means an improvident man. Before 
his second union he settled all his for- 
tune, the result of bis professional exer- 
tions for many years, on the children of 
the first marriage, nor was he wanting 
in industry to create a new fortune, It 
is true his farewell benefits in London 
were a small tax on his friends,—for he 
was fond of ‘ more last words,” but they 
must have been saving, indeed, who 
begrudged the price of a ticket to so uld 
a favourite as Charles Incledon, who, a 
few months ago, took his leave on that 
very stage where he first made his debut 
forty years before—in the Southampton 
Theatre. 

Incledon’s voice was of extraordi 
power, both in the natural and falsetto. 
The former, from A to G, a compass of 
about fourteen notes, was full and open, 
neither partaking of the reed nor the 
string, and sent forth without the 
smallest artifice; and such was its duc- 
tility, that when he sung pianissimo, it 
retained its original ductility. His fal- 
setto, which he could use from D to E 
or F, or about ten notes, was rich, sweet, 
and brilliant, though we certainly are 
of opinion that music, like beauty, is 
« unadorned adorned the most.” 
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Though Incledon knew little of music 
as a science, yet such was the excellence 
of his voice and ear, that he at one be- 
came a favourite with the public. He 
excelled in the pure and energetic Eng- 
lish ballad, such as ‘* Black-eyed Susan,” 
and “The Storm,” the bold and cheering 
bunting-sung, or the love-song of Shield, 
breathing the chaste simple grace of 
genuine English melody. 


Mr. Epwarp Knicut. 

Feb.21. At his house in Great Queen- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, after a se- 
vere illness of several months, aged 52, 
that excellent comic actor, Edward 
Knight. 

He was born at Birmingham in 1774, 
and was intended by his friends for an 
artist; but having, at an early period, 
a penchant for the stage, on the death 
of the person to whom he was articled, 
made his first appearance at Newcastle- 
under-line, as Hob, in the farce of Hob 
in the Well ; but so astounding was his 
reception, that it quite disconcerted 
him; and, unable to go on with the 
character, he ran off the stage, and it 
was performed by another. His ardour 
was for some time checked by this mis- 
hap, and he resumed the pencil for ano- 
ther year; but the ruling passion was 
strong. He ventured in a more obscure 
place, Raither, in North Wales, again 
played Hob, and was successful. After 
strolling about some time, be was en- 
gaged by Mr. Nunns, of the Stafford 
company. In that town he married a 
daughter of Mr. Clewes, a wine-merchant. 

‘*His next step to fame was owing 
merely to the whim of some merrily-dis- 
posed wag, who was willing to raise a 
laugh at his expence. One night at Ut- 
toxeter, after having raved through the 
parts of Arno, Silvester Daggerwood, 
and Lingo, he was agreeably surprised 
by a note requesting his attendance at 
the inn adjoining the theatre, and inti- 
mating that he would receive informa- 
tion for the improvement of his thea- 
trical pursuits. Every thing, of course, 
was neglected for this important inter- 
view. He flew to the inn on the wings 
of speed, and was immediately shown 
into a room, where he was very cordially 
received by an unknown, but grave-look- 
ing gentleman, whose inflexible steadi- 
ness of face could not give the least sus- 
picion of a jest. After the usual compli- 
ments of that day, the stranger very po- 
litely assured him that he had received 
much pleasure from his performances, 
and was determined to put him into a 
situation where his talents might be 
shown to advantage. Mr. Knight stam- 
mered forth his gratitude, and had all 


? 


ears open for the reception of this im- 
portant benefit. The stranger proceeded 
to inform him that his name was Phil- 
lips, and that he was well known to Mr, 
Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the 
York Theatre. ‘Now, Sir,’ he added, ‘you 
have only to make use of my name, which 
I fully authorise you to do, and you may 
rely upon being well received. Say that 
I bave seen you on the stage, and de 
clared my satisfaction at your perform- 
ance.” Mr. Knight was, of course, much 
delighted, and expressed, in the most 
lively terms, his sense of this important 
obligation. The next morning he wrote 
a very polite letter to Mr, Wilkinson, 
making the tender of his services, and 
not in the least doubting their accept- 
ance, for the name of his new ally formed 
the most promivent feature in the letter, 
In a short time, a very laconic epistle 
came from the York manager, that at 
once overthrew his splendid expecta- 
tions. It was to this effeet :—* Sir, I 
am not acquainted with any Mr. Philips, 
except a rigid Quaker, and he is the last 
man in the world to recommend an ac- 
tor to my theatre. I don’t want you. 
Tate WILKINSON,’ 

“This was certainly a mortifying re- 
pulse. His air-formed schemes at once 
melted into nothing; and the failure 
was so much the more painful, at. it 
was totally unexpected. In the bit- 
terness of his anger, he wrote a se- 
cond letter to the Manager: —‘ Sir, 
I should as soon think of applying to a 
methodist parson to preach for my be- 
nefit, as to a quaker to recommend me 
to Mr.Wilkinson. I don’t want to come. 
E, Knicut.’—This letter-was. too much 
in Mr, Wilkinson’s own peculiar style to 
meet with an unfavourable reception. 
Nothing, however, resulted from it at 
the time. A whole year rolled on with 
the Stafford company, at the end of 
which Mr. Knight was agreeably sur- 
prized by a second letter from his former 
correspondent. In brevity and elegance 
it was no wise inferior to his former epis- 
tle, but the matter of it sounded much 
more sweetly to our hero’s ears. The 
following is, to the best of our know- 
ledge, a literal transcript :—‘ Mr. Metho- 
dist Parson, I have a living that produces 
twenty-five shillings per week. Will you 
hold forth? Tatr WILKINSON.’ 

** This sudden change was not altoge- 
ther owing to the preceding correspond- 
ence, but in part to the secession of 
Matthews, who had been engaged at the 
Haymarket. Nothing could bave been 
‘more fortunate for Knight than this 
event ; for the manager, anxious to sup- 
ply the loss of so useful a performer, en- 
gaged him some months before Mr. Mat- 
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thews actually left for London.” Our 
hero was now in the meridian of his 
glory, when his happiness received a se- 
vere blow from the loss of a beloved wife, 
who died at the early age of twenty-four, 
and left him burthened with the care of 
a small family. He had been married 
five years.—About a twelvemonth after, 
he was united, secondly, in 1807, to 
Miss Susan Smith, sister of Mrs. Bartley, 
and the then heroine of the York Stage. 

At York seven years passed away with- 
out any other material occurrence, 
when he received proposals from Mr. 
Wroughton, at that time Stage Mana- 
ger of Drury-lane, which, of course, 
were eagerly accepted, 

On the destruction of Drury Lane 
Theatre by fire, many of the principal 
performers considered themselves as re- 
leased from their treaties, and embarked 
in other adventures. Mr. Knight was 
one of the few that had abilities to profit 
by this opportunity. On October 14, 
1809, he made his first appearance at the 
Lyceum as Timotby Quaint, in “ The 
Soldier’s Daughter,” and Robin Rough- 
head, in ** Fortune’s Frolick.” He was 
equally successful in Jerry Blossom, Sim, 
Spado, Trip, &c. and continued a fa- 
vourite till illness compelled bim to re- 
tire. His powers as a comic actor were 
certainly considerable, There was an 
odd quickness, and a certain droll play 
about every muscle in his face, that fully 
prepared the audience for the jest that 
was to follow. His Sim, in “* Wild Oats,” 
may be termed the most chaste and 
natural performance on the Stage. On 
one occasion, in the exercise of his pro- 
fession, Knight bad a very narrow escape 
with his life. On the evening of Feb. 17, 
1816, when performing with Miss Kelly, 
in the farce of ** Modern Antiques,” a 
maniac named Barnett fired a pistol at 
the lady, which had nearly given the gen- 
tleman bis quietus. 

In private life, Mr. Knight’s manners 
were domestic and methodical. He dis- 
liked convivial parties ; but he possessed 
that kindness and benevolence of heart, 
which reflect honour upon human na- 
ture. His remains were removed toa 
vault in Pancras new Church, on the 27th 
of February, when, among the mourners, 
were Mr. Elliston, Dr. Pearson, Mr. Car- 
pue, Mr. George Soane, Mr. Grimaldi, 
senior, &c. 

Mr. Joun Farey. 

Jan.6. At his house in Howland. 
street, aged 60, Mr. John Farey. 

He was born at Woburn in 1766, and 
first received a common village education 
there, but at the age of sixteen was sent 
Gawr. Mac. April, 1826. 
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to school at Halifax, in Yorkshire, Evinc- 
ing early indications of a studious dis- 
position, he so pleased his master, that - 
he gratuitously instructed him in mathe- 
matics and philosophy. He also studied 
drawing and surveying, and was recom- 
mended to the notice of the celebrated 
Mr. Smeaton. 

Mr. Farey had the good fortune to be- 
come known to the late Duke of Bed- 
ford, andto acquire the confidence of 
that nobleman, who in 1792 appointed 
him to the agency of his Grace’s Bedford- 
shire estates. Mr. Farey, in consequence, 
went to reside at Woburn, and continued 
there till the death of his patron in 1802, 
In the conduct of the Duke’s affairs, Mr. 
Farey had a wide field for the exercise 
of his talents, and he prosecuted the ideas 
of his noble employer with so much as~ 
siduity, that he succeeded fully in esta- 
blishing a very improved system of agri- 
culture, of which the Duke had sketched 
the outlines with great judgment, from 
a mature consideration of all the obser- 
vations he had made during his travels 
through Europe, as well as in Britain. 

In 1809 and 1810 Mr. Farey made a 
survey of Derbyshire for the Board of 
Agriculture ; and his report, printed in 
two volumes, 1811-1813, contains a state- 
ment of the principles which he followed 
in mineral surveying. He availed him- 
self of every opportunity of augmenting 
his knowledge on the order and nature 
of the strata throughout Britain, and col- 
lected innumerable specimens to esta- 
blish their identity in different places. 
A great part of his time was spent in 
collecting bis observations, and in form. 
ing maps and sections from them, to 
determine the order and position of the 
strata in every place which he visited. 
He intended to publish the results, but 
their completion was prevented by the 
attack of apoplexy which terminated his 
useful life. He married early in life, and 
had a numerous family. 

Mr. Farey was a man of most laborious 
research, and of very retired habits; 
rarely mixing in society, but pursuing bis 
studies with inc nt application, im- 
pelled by a thirst of knowledge rather 
than by the desire of fame or wealth. 
The manuscripts, to which he devoted so 
many years, contain a mass of informa- 
tion which would afford materials for 
some valuable publications, Mr. F. was 
a frequent contributor to the Monthly 
Magazine, from which we have quoted 
the foregoing particulars. 





Joun M‘CARROL. 
Jan. 14. At Carnavanaghan, three 
miles from Armagh, John M‘Carroll, in 
the 100th year of his age. He was three 
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times married. His first wife lived 20 
years, by whom he had seven children ; 
his second wife lived ¢1 years ; and his 
third wife 22 years. He had no chil- 
dren by his last two wives. There were 
six children living at the time of his 
death, and 46 grandchildren, 80 great- 
grandchildren, and three great-great- 
grandchildren ; in all, 135—the most of 
whom attended his funeral. He retained 
his faculties to the last. A few nights 
before his death, he found himself una- 
ble to raise the psalm, and asked his 
grandson to do it for him, and make 
prayer, which he uniformly had done 
himself. He always bore the character 
of an honest man, was pious and reli- 
gious, “ and his latter end was peace.” 





Mr. Jamks CAULFIELD. 


April 22. In St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, aged 62, Mr. James Caulfield, au- 
thor of Lives of Remarkaile Persons ; 
Chalcographiana; Gallery of British Por- 
traits; the High Court of Justice, or 
Lives of Persous who sat in Judgment on 
Charles 1.; History of the Gunpowder 
Plot; Biographical Sketches illustrative 
of British History; &c.&c. &e. Me. C. 
was also a well-known print dealer, and 
universally acknowledged as the best 
judge in the kingdum of engraved Bri- 
tish Portraits. A further memvir of 
this truly and higbly-gifted man wiil be 
given in a future number. 


—o— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


At the Deanery House, Clogher, the very 
Rev. Rich. Bagwell, M.A. Dean of that 
Church. 

At Upton-on-Severn, Wore. aged 78, 
the Rev. Rob. Edm. Baines, for 54 years 
Rector of that place, and of Halford more 
than 40. He was of Christ’s Coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1769, M.A. 1773, was presented to 
Upton in 1772, by Dr. Johnson, then Bp. 
of Worcester, and to Halford in 1775 by 
the King (for that turm). 

The Rev. John West Carew, Rector of 
Bickleigh, Devon. He was the third son 
of Sir John Carew, fifth Baronet of Hac- 
combe, Devon, by Elizabeth, only dan. of 
Rev. Henry Holdsworth, of Dartmouth ; 
and was named West after his paternal 

raadmother Dorothy, dau. and coh. of 

eter West, of Tiverton Castle, esq. He 
was of Oriel Coll. Oxf. B.C. L. 1781, and 
was presented to Bickleigh in.1762 by his 
family. 

Aged 51, the Rev. John Clarke, Vicar 
of Weston on Trent, Staff. to which he was 
presented in 1819 by John Lane, esq. ; 
and for’‘many years Master of the Free 
Grammar at Rudgeley, where he 


(April, 
was allowed the privilege of taking twenty 


emer ne among whom have been mem- 
rs of the most respectable families in the 
neighbourhood. 

uddenly, the Rev. Henry Corry, Minis- 
ter of Carsphairn, co. Wigton. 

At Thornton Steward, near Bedale, co, 
York, aged 82, Rev. John Ewbank, nearly 40 
years Vicar of that parish, and of Naffertoa, 
to the former of which he was presented in 
3786, by Dr. Porteus, then Bp. of Chester, 
and to the latter in 1788 by Dr. Markham 
the late Archbishop of York. 

At Clitheroe, Lanc. in the prime of life, 
the Rev. Aob. Heath, Incumbent of that 
Church, and Head Master of the Free 
Grammar School in that town, where he 
also took private pupils. He was of Braze- 
nose Coll. Oxf. M. A. 1813, and was pre- 
sented to Clitheroe in 1814 by the late 
Lord Curzon. He was possessed of exten- 
sive classical erudition, and great eloquence 
as a preacher. 

At Spalding, of the typhus fever, aged 
24, the Rev. William Johnson, Vicar of 
Bilsby, Linc. He was of Sidney Sussex 
Coll. Camb. B. A. 1823. 

Aged 84, the Rev. Jas. Williams Newton, 
M.A. Rector of Alderford with Attlebridge, 
Norfolk, Perpetual Curate of Hemblington, 
and Rector of St. Paul and St. James, 
Norwich. He was of Pembroke Hall, Camb. 
B.A. 1762, M.A. 1765, and was presented 
to all his benefices by the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich, to Alderford and his Norwich 
Churches in 1776, and to Hemblington in 
1814. He published in 1806, ‘* Aa Intro- 
duction to the Hebrew Language.” 

At Harby, near Belvoir Castle, aged 55, 
the Rev. Thos, Norris, Rector of Harby, 
Vicar of Granby cum Sutton, near Bing- 
ham, Notts, and a Magistrate for Leicester- 
shire. He was of Trinity Coll, Camb. B.A. 
1794, M.A. 1798; was presented to both 
his livings by the Rutland family, to Harby 
in 1804, and to Granby in 182... 

The Rev. John Parsons, Rector of Car- 
singtou, Derb. to which Church he was pre- 
sented in 1808 by the Very Rev. Sir Rich. 
Kaye, bart. Dean of Lincoln. 

The Rev. Thomas Pooley, Vicar of Thorn- 
ton St. Oswald, Lanc. to which Church he 
was presented in 1800 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Worcester. 

Aged 65, the Rev. Richard Preston, Cu- 
rate of Knowle Saint Giles, Dorset, and 
formerly Curate of Ilminster, Som. 

At Little Bridy, Dors. after three days 
illness, aged 26, the Rev. G. Henry Roberts, 
Curate of Long Bridy, a very active and 
exemplary Clergyman. 

At Otterbourne, near Winchester, the 
Rev. Jas. Scott, Rector of Weston-super- 
Mare, Som. and Laiuston, Hants. He was 
son of the Rev. James Scott, M.A, Vicar 
of Itchen Stoke, Hants; and consequently 
brother to Jane the present Countess of 
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Oxford. Mr. Scott was of New College, 
Oxford, B.C. L. Aprit 2, 1803, and was 

ted to both his livings in 1819; to 
on by Dr. Mansel, the late Bp. of Bris- 
tol, and to Lainston, by Sir F. E. B. Her- 
vey, bart. 

At his house, on the Marine Parade, 
Dover, after a few hours illness only, the 
Rev. Edw. Winthrop, late Vicar of Darent, 
Kent. He was of St. John’s Coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1791, M.A. 1796; and was presented 
to Darent in 1813 by the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester. ‘ 

Jan. 20. At Eckington, Derb. the Rev. 
J Bromhead, formerly of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxf. M.A. 1771. 

Jan. 26. At Rome, whither he went for 
the recovery of his health, the Rev. Ed- 
mond Glyn Hamond, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Widford, 
Herts. He proceeded B.A. 1819, M.A. 
1822, and in 1824, succeeded the Rev. 
Francis Thomas Hamond (see vol. xciv. ii. 
92) in the Rectory of Widford, at the presen- 
tation of Wm. Parker Hamond, esq. 

Feb. ... At Clapham Common, aged 28, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Ware, of Trinity College, 
Camb. B.A. 1822. 

Feb. 12. At Norwich, aged 58, the Rev. 
Charles John Chapman, Minister of St. Pe- 
ter’s Mancroft in that city, to which he was 
appointed by the inhabitants in 1805. He 
was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Camb. where he proceeded B.A. 1789, M.A. 
1792, B.D. 1800. 

Feb. 17. Aged 76, the Rev. L. Mechelin, 
for many years a teacher of the German 
language at Oxford. 

Feb. 21. At Knapton, Norf. aged 61, the 
Rev. Hen. Hunter, Vicar of Horsey and 
Honing cum Dilham, and formerly Master 
of Sir Wm. Preston’s Grammar School at 
North Walsham, where the immortal Nelson 
was educated. He was nted to Honing 
in 1796, by the Hon. Dr. Yorke, then Bp. 
of Ely, and to Horsey in 1802 by the Go- 
vernors of North Walsham School, 

Feb. 26. At Lazonby Parsonage, Cumb. 
aged 94, the Rev. Thos. Myers, Vicar of 
that we and of Staunington, Northumb. 
aud formerly of the Brow, Barton, in the 
former county. He was presented to La- 
zonby in 1789 by Dr. Douglas, then Bishop 
of Carlisle; and to Stannington in 1815 by 
Dr. Barrington, the late Bp. of Durham, 

At Brighton, the Rev. Rob. Hole, a senior 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. B. A. 1789, 
M.A. 1792. 

March ... At Bedford, the Rev. George 
Kendal, Curate of Wrestlingworth, Beds. 
He was of St. John’s Coli. Camb. B.A. 1812, 
M.A. 1815. 

March 1, At Bolton Rectory, Craven, 
aged 82, the Rev. Rich. Dawson, of Halton 
Gill, and for 52 years Rector of Bolton by 
Bowland, to which he was presented in 1773 
by Christopher Dawson, esq. He was of 
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Lincoln * » Oxford, a Grand Com- 
pounder for the degree of B.C. L. Oct. 14, 
1768. 
The Rev. Wm. Dowell, a Bn 
» Heref. and icar ing, 
Seal He was “Welles Coll. Oxf. MA. 
1809 ; was ted to Locking in 1812 
by his father, Wm. Dowell, and to 
olm Lacey in 1823 by the Duke of Norfolk. 
March 11. At his father’s house in Not- 
tiugham, 45, the Rev. Henry John 
Maddock, F hae Lodge, Derb. In- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Huddersfield. 
He was formerly Fellow of Magd. Coll. 
Camb. where he took the degrees of B.A, 
1804, M.A. 1807. He had exercised his 
wrofessional functions in Nottingham, in 
rbyshire, and latterly at Huddersfield, 
conciliating in all the scenes of his ministry 
the esteem of his parishioners and auditors, 
who will long retain in grateful remembrance 
his useful exertions and his exemplary cha- 
racter. He has left a widow and numerous 
family. 
March \3. At Horwich, Lanc. universally 
respected, the Rev. Sam. Johnson, M.A. 
Incumbent of that Church, to which he was 
preferred in 1788 by the then Vicar of Dean. 
April 5. Aged 70, the Rev. Jas. Steven- 
son, for upwards of 40 years Minister of a 
Presbyterian congregation at Trowbridge. 
April 8. At Bagshot, aged s2, the Rev. 
Thos. Pettingall, for 44 years Rector of 
Easthampstead, Berks. He was a student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 1769, 
B.D. 1778, and was presented to his living 
in 1782 by the Dean and Chapter of that 
Cathedral. 
In his 24th year, the Rev. J. Jackson, 
M.A. Master of Northleach School, Gloue. 
and late of Queen’s Coll. Oxf. 


—o— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpow anp rts Environs. 

Jan. 9. At his residence, in Ely-place, 
sincerely regretted, John Collins, esq. late 
of the in Office. Hewas highly respected 
and beloved, his judgment was soynd, his 
taste elegant, and his mind combined with 
the purest sentiments of virtue. 

March 18. Jane, the wife of Andrew Pa- 
ton, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

Aged 63, Wm. Dagley, esq. of Queen’s- 
buildings, Brompton. 

March 19. At Pimlico, aged 58, Mary, 
relict of James Guy, esq. 

March 21. At Camberwell, aged 79, Ro- 
bert Rolleston, esq. 

At Paddington, aged 63, James-Baker 
Beeston, esq. 

March 22. In his 49th year, Mr. Wm. 
Hutchinson Wilson, of Duchy Wharf, Sa- 
voy, Strand, coal-merchant. 

Ya Regent-street, the Hon. Geo. Ble- 
quiere, third son of the late John, first Lord: 
De Blaquiere. 
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March 23. Aged 74, Wm. Prowse, esq. a 
Rear-Adm. and a Companion of the Bath. 

At his apartments, Coleman-str. aged 76, 
Mr. Edward Charlton ; on the 30th he was 
interred in the vault. under St. Stephen’s, 
Coleman-street. He was born at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and was a schoolfellow of the 

1 of Eldon and Lord Stowell, sons of 
Mr. Scott, at Mr. Moise’s school at that 
town. He resided several years at Oxford 
and Bath, was about twenty years in the 
employ of Messrs. Pickfords, Castle Inn, 
Wood-street, and about five or six years 
since he retired on a moderate competency. 
He died sincerely lamented by an extensive 
circle of acquaintances and friends who knew 
his worth. 

March 25. At York-buildings, aged 58, 
Dr. John Gray, late Physician to Haslar 
Hospital. 

March26. In Margaret-street, Cavendish- 

, aged 66, Mrs. Minshull. 

March 27. In his 69th year, Joseph 
Echalaz, esq. of Clapton. 

In Lower Grosvenor-sq. in his 14th year, 
a son of the Rev. Lord Viscount Barrington, 
nephew of the late Bishop of Durham. 

At Brockle-hill, Wm. Godfrey, esq. 

March 29. John-Richard, third son of 
Lieut.-col. Sir Hew Ross, K.C.B. 

March 30. Aged 49, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. John Buckland, Rector of St. George’s, 
Southwark. 

At Fortis-green Cottage, Muswell-hill, 
Hornsey, Houlton-Smith King, esq. a Com- 
m@mieer of ry 





11. In George-st.Portman-sq.Frances 
Constable, relict of Francis Constable, of 
Burton Constable, esq. (See vol. xct. i. p. 
281.) She was dau. of Edm. Plowden, of 
Plowden, co. Salop, esq. and was married in 
the year 1792. 

April 6. At Shaftesbury House, Bays- 
water, aged 69, Wm. Davidson, esq. 

In Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, aged 
85, Mrs. Power. 

April 7. At Little Chelsea, aged 74, the 
wife of Chas. Shuter, esq. barrister-at-law. 

In Gower-street, Bedford-square, J. R. 
Benson, esq. late of Gibraltar, merchant. 

April 9. In her 43d year, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Geo. Morant, esq. Wimpole street. 

In Regent-street, Lieut.-gen. Philip- 
Kearney Skinner. 

David Jones, esq. of Devonshire-street, 
Portland-place. 

In Great Marlborough-street, Sir George 
Alderson. 

In Grosvenor-street West, Marianne, wife 
of Major-gen. Mosheim. 

April 11. [n Montague-str. Russell-sq. 
aged 88, Wm. Hunt Mickelfield, esq. of 
West Tilbury, Essex. 

Iu Euston-place, New-road, the Hon. 
Mrs. Boyd. 

April 12. At Kenni 


green, aged 78 
Mary, relict of the late r ; 


atthew Armstrong, 


Osirvary. 


(April, 
hop-merchant, London-bridge. 

April 13. ln Regent-street, Mrs. Faunt- 
leroy, mother of the late notorious William 
Fauntleroy, esq. of Berners-street. 

At Turnham-green, Thomas Stephenson, 

. of Devonshire-street, Queen-square, 
e ° Penton-street, Pentonville, aged 55, 
Mr. Long. 

April 14. In Stanhope-street, May-fair, 
in her 86th year, the Right Hon. Philadel- 
phia-Hannah, relict of the late Thos. Vise, 
Cremorne, and Baron Dartrey, of Ireland, 
Her Ladyship was the grana-dau. of Wm. 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, N. America, 
and was born in its capital of Philadelphia, 
after which city she was named. 

April 15. At Camberwell, aged 83, Wm. 
Rough, esq. 

In Beaumont-street, aged 18, Katharine, 
second dau. of Sir Robert Alexander, bart. 

April 16. At the Tavistock Hotel, Co- 
vent Garden, aged 40, James Brennan, esq. 
an opulent merchant in Liverpool, who cut 
his throat when suffering under temporary 
derangement. He was a bachelor, resident 


with two sisters and a brother in Liverpool, 
and had been about a month in London. 
He was generally considered to be in flou- 
rishing circumstances, and had always, until 
recently, been a healthy and cheerful man. 


Berxs.—Marchi9. At Thatcham, Berks, 
aged 41, Thomas Hedges, esq. 

March 22. Aged 62, John Hedges, esq. 
Mayor, and one of the Aldermen of Walling- 
ford. 

Bucxs.—April 4. Eliz. only dau. of the 
late Rev. J. Risley, Rector af Tingewick 
and Thornton, having survived her mother 
only one month. 

AMBRIDGESHIRE.—March 31. At the 
Observatory, Cambridge, Harriet, wife of 
Mr. Professor Woodhouse. 

Cuesnirnt.—March 10. Aged 57, Mr. 
Thos. Bebbington, jun. of Nantwich. 

March 24. At Grey Friars’, Chester, in 
her 84th year, Margaret, relict of the late 
John Foulkes, esq. of Eriviatt, Denbighsh. 

CumBErtann.—April 7. At Wigton, in 
his 24th year, Mr. John-Matson Dodd, 
B.A. Taberdar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Devon.—March 3. At Netherton Hall, 
Sir John-Wilmot Prideaux, bart. He suc- 
ceeded his grandfather Sir John, in Aug. 
1766, and has left issue two sons. The fa- 
mily is of great antiquity in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and the first ancestor who came 
to England was seized of Prideaux Castle in 
Cornwall at the Norman conquest 

April 13. At Devonport, aged 89, Mr. 
William Hillier, a respectable superannuated 
- in his Majesty’s Navy, father of Curry 

illiam and George Hillier, Commanders 
in the Royal Navy. 

Duruam.—March 30. At Bishop Mid- 
dleham, Jemima, youngest dau. of the late 
Major-gen. M. Napier. 
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April, At Philadelphia, near Honghton- 
tote. Mr. Thomas Fletcher, cooper, 
aged 111. He enjoyed good health to the 
week of his h. Aged pee 

Essex.—April 1. 81, Jo le 
Parker, esq. UF Springteld-place. , 

Gioucester.—Lately. At the house of 
his son-in-law, Mr. Weller, of the Chelten- 
bam Literary Saloon, aged 68, Mr. John 
Southerden, late of Rye, in Sussex. It is 
singular that Mr. Southerden’s eldest son, 
who had been abroad nearly 25 years, and 
had not during that period seen any mem- 
ber of his family, arrived in Cheltenham 
but two hours after the decease of his father. 

Hants.—Feb. 25. Aged 64, Mr. Gladall, 
of orm Cottage, Newport, Isle of 
Wight. 

“April 11. At Southampton, 63, 
Mary, wife of Rev. Thos. Layton, M.A. Vi- 
car of Chigwell and Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Hererorpsuire.— March 29. -lane, 3d 
dau. of late Rev. T. Lloyd, of Hereford. 

March 30. At Rotherwas, near Here- 
ford, the seat of his ancestors during many 
generations, aged 67, Chas. Stonor Boden- 
ham, esq. In early life, education had pre- 
pared, and travel had polished his mind for 
those attainmeuts which distinguish the 
man of taste, the scholar, and the gentle- 
man; whilst a natural kindness of disposi- 
tion, accompanied by a peculiar affability 
of manners, secured all the endearments of 
domestic affection and private friendship. 
Bred in the ancieut faith of his fathers, he 
felt no acrimony towards those who differed 
from it, but left an example of candour and 
liberality, which on this and every other 
subject, commands our respect, and deserves 
our imitation. 

April 3. At Ross, 70, Eleanor, 
dao. of Edw. Dubberley, co, aud wife of 
Mr. James Frere. 

April 6. At Lower Moor, Anne, wife of 
Rev. Francis Coke, Preb. of Hereford, &c. 

Herts.—April 11. At Harpenden, aged 


39, John Edward Ss, esq. 

tae mE 4 ‘At Plaistow, in her 
96th year, Mrs. Alice Wyatt. 

March 20. At his ee Grange, 
aged 81, Sir Henry Hawley, bart. He was 
twice married; 1st, to Dorothy, only dau. 
and heiress of Jolin Ashwood, of Madeley, 
co. Salop, . Aug. 10, 1770; 2dly, to 
Anne, aes ae “ot Wm. Menahem, of 
Llewyn, co. Montgomery, esq. Sept. 5, 
1785; by both of whom he had issue. Sir 
Henry was created a Baronet, 14th May, 
1795. 

March 29. Aged 74, at Hull-place, T. 
Vien esq. 

ncasHirt. March 10. At Rochdale, 

John, third and last surviving son of late 
Peter Ormerod, of Ormerod, esq. 

March 18. In her 61st year, Anne, wife 
of Thos. Fernley, esq. of Portwood, near 
Stockport. 


OsiTvary. 
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March 22. At the Mount, Dickenson- 
street, Manchester, aged 101, Mrs. Sarah 
Richardson, widow. “She retained her sight 
and memory to the last. She was » 
great grand, and great great grand: r to 
153 descendants, 50 of whom are now living. 

March 31, James Duncutt, esq. of Hol- 
linwood. 

Leicestersuine.—Feb. 2. At Gopsal, 
the seat of her son-in-law, Earl Howe, aged 
55, Penelope-Anne, Countess of Cardigan. 
She was the 2d dau. of George-! ohn Cooke, 
esq. of Harefield Park, Middlesex; was mar- 
ried to Robert Brudenell, present and 6th 
Earl of Cardigan, March 8, 1794, and had 
issue rtees og Lord Brudenell, M. P. 
for Marlborough, another son who died 
young, and eight daughters. 

April 10. Aged 88, the widow of Joha 
Heyrick, esq. many years the highly-re- 
spected Town Clerk of Leicester. 

Lincotnsuire.—March 18. At Cawke- 
well House, aged 38, Isabella, wife of John 
Trolove, esq. and fourth ae of the 
late Rev. James Wilkinson, of Northallerton. 

March 21. At Lincoln, aged.72, Tyr- 


* whitt Smith, esq. one of the Aldermen of 


that city. 
March 30, The day on which she com- 
leted her 107th year, Mrs. Gunnis, of 
Kirkby Laythorpe, near Sleaford. She had 
been a widow 67 yom le ” 

April 10. Stephen Pollexfen, t. 
South End, Pr re na of Boston. me 

At Grimsby, 20, Martha we a 
She had ~ ne point of marriage four 
different times to the same individual, and 
was buried on the very day which had pre- 
viously been fixed upon for her marriage. 

Mippiesex.—April 4. At Kingsbury, 
Caroline, wife of R. Franklyn, jun. esq. of 
the Royal Mint. 

NortuumBertann.—At Newcastle, aged 
29, Jane, wife of W. Chapman, esq. banker, 
aod dau. of Edw. Chapman, esq. of Whitby. 

NorrinGHaMsuire.—April 6. At his 
house, in East Retford, aged 65, Beaumont 
Marshall, esq. many years an Alderman of 
that borough. 

Oxrorpsuirt.—March 18. Anne, wife 
of the Rev. John Buckland, Curate of War- 
borough. 

March 29. At Thame, in his 74th year, 
Job Payne, esq. 

Lately. At Somerton, aged 106, Sarah 
Baker, widow. She officiated for many years 
as parish clerk of Somerton, and when 99 
reaped in the field for a whole day. 

April 10. At Wadham College, Oxford, 
Ambrose Barber, esq. M.A. of Regency- 
square, Brighton. 

Suropsuire.—Oct. 4, 1825. At his villa, 
Hoarley Grange, near Much Wenlock, aged 
62, Samuel Swinton, esq. second son of the 
late Lord Swinton of Swinton, in Berwick- 
shire, Scotland, and M in his Ma- 
jesty’s 75th reg. of Foot. who knew 











him best, will regret him most. He was 
interred on the 8th on the North side the 
chancel, within the communion rails of 
Wealock Church. 

March 11, 1826. At Morton- Corbet, 
John, only sun of John Hargreaves, esq. (of 
Ormerod House) by his late wife Charlotte- 
Anne, only child and sole heiress of the late 
Laurence Ormerod, esq. of Ormerod. 

March 25. Aged 27, at Shrewsbury, Mr. 
Wm. Evans, late clerk in the Legacy De- 

ent, Somerset House. 

Somersetsuire.—March 10. In Pulte- 
ney-street, Bath, Mrs. Massey Jackson, re- 
lict of the Rev. Millington Ma:sey Jackson, 
of Warminster, Wilts, and Baguley-hall, 
Cheshire. 

March 16. At Bath, aged 76, Thos. 
Whittaker, esq. 

March 19. In Paragon-buildings, Bath, 
aged 82, Mrs. Eliz. Rich, widow of John 
Bewley Rich, esq. formerly of Gray’s-inn, 
London. 

March 25. In Pulteney-street, Bath, in 
his 64th year, the Rev. Roger Frankland, 
Canon Resid. of Wells, and 3d son of the 
late Adm. Sir Thos. Frankland, bart. 

At Timsbury, aged 65, Grace, relict of 
the Rev. Wm. Brudenell Barter. 

March 26. Aged 79, at Sion Hill, Bath, 
T. Blake, esq. 

Lately. At Crowcombe, aged 86, Mrs. 
Susanna Oatway, only surviving sister of the 
late Bishop of Rath and Wells. 

April 6. At Weston-super-Mare, in her 
19th year, Emma, youngest dau. of the late 
John Freeman, esq- Mitchley House, 
Harborne, co. Stafford. 

April 7. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 
65, Robert Bowen, esq. 

April 8. At Belvedere, Bath, aged 64, 
Lucy, relict of the late John Nugent, esq. 
of » Surrey. 

Shessapnsem. — Aprils. Aged 60, 
Anne, wife of Theodore Price, esq. of Har- 
borne 


Surrotx.—March 8. Aged 78, Edw. 
Gwilt, esq. of Icklingham. 

April7. At his seat, Binacre Hall, in 
his 81st year, Sir T. Gooch, bart. 

Surrey.—March 18. Mary, eldest dau. 
of Wm. Turton, i of East Sheen, 

March 28. At Tillingbourn, near Dork- 
ing, after a short illness, Col. Delancy Bar- 
~* B. Gren. Guards, and Aid-de-camp 

: leat 


te his Majesty. 
April 15. At Woolwich, aged 76, Mrs. 


Mary Strother, relict of the 


Strother, esq. 

Susssx.— March 24. At Brighton, aged 
78, Thos. Lermitte, esq. 

March 28. At Trotton, aged 61, Samuel 
Twyford, esq. 

ARWICKSHIRE.— March 26. At Elm- 

88, the relict of Isaac Spooner, 

mother of Mrs. Wilberforce. 


te Anthony 


don, 


ee At Moseley, near Birmingham, , 


Osirvary. 


(April, 


Levett Thornton, eldest son of the Rev. 
a Thornton, of Colwick, Nottingham- 
ire. 

Ap-il 12. At his seat, Hams Hall, aged 
83, Charles- Bowyer Adderley, esq. 

Wictsuire.— March 20. At Trowbridge, 
in his 46th year, the Rev. Peter Macfarlane, 
pastor of the Baptist Church in the Courts. 

April 4. At Ivy Co » near Chippen- 
ham, Sarah, wife of Major Guiey, eid 
dau, of the late Wm. Wigget Bulwer, esq. of 
Keydon Hall, Norfolk. 

Worcestersuire —March 14. At Lark- 
hill, near Worcester, aged 45, John Halli- 
= Martin, esq. late of Glencree, Wigton- 
shire. 

March 16. At Worcester, the Rev. J oseph 
Owen, formerly of Oddington, co. Gloucester. 

Yorxsuire.— March 16 Aged 49, Mr. 
S. Wainewright, Pontefract, surgeon, bro- 
ther of Mr. Thos. Wainewright, solicitor, 
of Leeds. 

March 19. At his seat, at Bossal, in his 
79th year, Robert Belt, esq. (see vol. xcr, 
pt. i. p. 489.) , 

March 25. Aged 48, Mr. Thos. Taylor, 
of Park-sqnare, Leeds, architect. 

March 26. At Ackworth, near Pontefract, 
in her 82d year, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Kingsman Baskett, late of Pocklington. 

March 27. At Cottingham, aged 74, 
the wife of Wm. Kay, esq. 

Lately. At Winterton, aged 38, Thos. 
Coopland, esq. surgeon. 

April 13. At Acomb, near York, aged 
28, Jane-Eliza, wife of the Rev. Tho. Aus- 
tin, of Haughton-le-Skerne, Durham. 

April 20. At York, aged 68, John Ro- 
per, esq. 

Wares —Lately. At Wenove, nearCar- . 
diff, John Davis, esq. Surgeon of the Royal 
Glamorgan Militia. 

Scottanp.— March 21. At Aberdeen, 
John James Hall, esq. second son of Wm. 
Hall, esq. one of the Aldermen of Hull. 

Lately. At Newtondon, near Kelso, Sir 
Alex. Don, bart. M.P. for Roxburgshire. 

Irevanp.— March 10. In Clarendon-st. 
Dublin, George O. Bingham, esq. Lieut.- 
col. Dublin Reg. 

March 15. Near Dublin, aged 82, John, 
sixth Viscount Netterville, one of the Ro- 
man Catholic Peers of Ireland. The title is 
extinct. He was born March 1744; and 
succeeded his father, Nicholas, 19th March, 
1750. Leaving no issue, the title becomes 
extinct. 

March 18. At Maghera, aged 122, Mrs. 
Anne Mulholland. During her whole life 
she was a resident of that town. She was 
possessed of all her mental faculties until 
ya last moment of her existence, nor ~s 
she bent by years, being perfect! ight : 
her general habits of ie were oon. wt 
She has left a respectable and numerous fa- 
mily, consisting of six children, 28 grand- 
children, and 13 great grand-children, whose’ 
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united ages amounted to 845 years. She 
remembered the rebellion of Scotland in 
1715; she also remembered their Majesties, 
George the First eleven years on the throne; 
George the Second, 33 years; also, George 
the Third, 61 yeurs; and his present Ma- 
jesty, 5 years. 

arch 30. Aged 87, Wm. Murphy, esq. 
Alderman of Waterford. 

Lately. At the See-house of Cloyne, Miss 
Selena Warburton, dau. of the Lord Bishop 
of Cloyne. 

AsrvaD.—Oct. 12, 1825. Aged 22, J. 
Robert Cuppage, esq. of the Civil Service, 
son of Lieut.-gen: Cuppage, Royal Artillery. 
Gifted by Nature with talents of the highest 
order, and suited by education to adorn any 
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station, his death must be viewed 
as a severe loss to society and to the Govern- 
ment under which ho served, whose estima- 
tion and confidence was Py ed by the 
situations which he held, Keting Secre- 
tary to Government and High Sheriff. 

lately. Aged 74, the celebrated Danish 
Adm. Lowenorn. Navigation owes to him 
the formation of several excellent sea charts; 
and the perfecting of the signals along the 
coasts of Denmark. 

March 16. At Halle, Professor Vater, 
the celebrated Orientalist. 

April 15. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, on his 
way to the South of France, aged 77, Wm. 
Tringham, esq. late of Ripley, Surrey. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 22, to April 25, 1826. 


Christened. 
Males - 1100 
Females - 1058 


Buried. 
Males - 


e158 Females - 


Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. . 


on }isa g 
Whereof have died under two years old. 532 © 


50 and 60 155 
60 and 70173 
70 and 80 124 
80 and 90 67 
90and100 6 
105 2 


Qand 5 188 
Sand10 83 
10 and 20 66 
20 and 30 118 
a 30 and 40 154 

40 and 50 169 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 15. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
a ¢ a &€ a @ 
59 4 32 6 23 «6 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s « s. d. 
35 10 36 11 37. 9 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 24, 50s. to 55s. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 21. 


114 lls. to 141. Os. 
101. 10s. to 11d. 11s. 
Os. to 131. Os. 
Os. to O01. Os. 


Kent Bags 


Sussex Ditto 


Old ditto. ..........4+ ool. 


Farnham Pockets.... 182. Os. to Qi. Os. 


12/. 12s. to 151. Os. 
11, lls. to 12d. 12s, 
12. Os. to 141. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 19, 31s. 11d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw I. 5s. 
2l. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, April 24. 

Od. to 5s. Od. 

Od. to 5s. 

Od. to-6s. Od. 

aussie Oh CC Ga GF 


ed. 


Clover 41. 15s.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 10s. Straw 
Clover 51. 10s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


BA Gavncviecenecnin Ok DE Op 8 
Head of Cattle at Market April 24: 
Beasts Calves 18 


Sheep .....csee0e Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, April 24, 27s. 6d. to 38s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 38s. Od. Yellow Russia 34s. 6d. 
SOAP, Yellow72s. Mottled 80s. 0d. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds 8s. 6d. 





THE PRICES of Cawat Suares, &c. in April 1826, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine, 
Auctioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, 
Old Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 1850/.—Birmingham, 290/.— Worcester 
and Birmingham, 40/.—Coventry, 1100/.—Grand Junction, 260/—Swansea, 240/.— 
Moomouthshire, 200/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 150/.—Lancaster, 40/.—Regent's, 
401.—West India Dock, 186/.—London Dock, 86/.—Globe Insurance, 1401.—Atlas, 71.— 
Hope, 5/—London Bridge Annuities, 58/.—Westminster Gas, 55/.— New Ditto, 10/. 
paid, 12, 10s. premium. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From March 26, to April 25, 1826, both inclusive. 

F ahrenheit’ s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm, 
at to } 

3 /.S° 3 ; |Barom. 

in. pts. 





llo ‘clock 








| 
} 
7 29, 81|snow 29, 80|showers 
| 30, 00 fair » 22 heavy shrs, 
29, 75 fair 30, 15/fair 
» 70) jcloudy ; > 27\fair 
30, 13 fair > 23} fair 
> 34 fair > 18/showers 
» 33, fair | » 26/cloudy 
> 14) ‘cloudy } > 26)fair 
> 17 fair | » 12/cloudy 
» 20 cloudy | 29, 78 fair 
2 17 cloudy 9 70\cloudy 
|} 516 ‘cloudy » 71\cloudy 
> 16 fair » 82\clondy 
> 12 fair » 92/cloud 
45 | 29, 72 cloudy, rain 30, 00\cl’dy & hail 
> 95 fair | 
























































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 26, both inclusive. 


Ex. Bills, 
10001. 


nnuities. 
a 


Indi 

Stock. 

South 
Sea Stock. 


A 





.| 
“ 





5 pm. 
2 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
4 pm. 
5 pm 
7 pm. 
8 pm. 
7 pm. 
6 pm. 
6 pm. 
7 pm. 
8 pm. 
11 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm. 
9 pm 

















oe 


SHAVDVTSTAVTIAOHOAE WONDERS 








@ 
K-) 
Ok 














79 
—— 793 
2024 ba 4/78; 853 
2034/78$ 6§|79 ny, 854 
202 788 3/792 —| 85; 
204. $\79§804/——| 862 
014/784 #1794 #| 85%) 854 
\—_—785 94/80 794) 863) 85 
2014794 83,80§794%| 86 | 85; 
1994\78§ $79 #| 87 | 85 
200 |78§ $795 854 
202 |784 #794 9 85% 
1994/78 78% 94) 86 | 85 8 pm. 
200 |78§ $/79% 4] 87 | 854 a Pp 10 pm. 
202 |78f 979% 3] 86}) 85z 2293) 5 6 pm. 10 pm. 
4 

$ 



































CSO2R2DVTSTIAVIGRGRGAaw Sw 


202 |78% 3/794 86 | 854 227 | 6 7pm. 10 11pm. 
|200 |784 4|79 $\——| 85% — 6 8pm. 1011 pm. 
Hol. 


Hol 
s6pi01 78% 4/794 4) 864) 853 ad 8 7 pm. 10 12pm./1) 12pm, 


DIK 1h CO coke tol coke ankw Ooh 





















































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





